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PAUL  FABER,  SURGEON. 

CHAPTER  1. 

THE  MIND  OF  JULIET. 

rpHERE  was  one,  however,  who,  I  must  con- 
fess, was  not  a  little  relieved  at  the  news 
of  what  had  befallen  Faber.  For,  although  far 
from  desiring  his  death,  which  indeed  would 
have  ruined  some  of  her  warmest  hopes  for 
Juliet,  Dorothy  greatly  dreaded  meeting  him. 
She  was  a  poor  dissembler,  hated  even  the  sha- 
dow of  a  lie,  and  here  was  a  fact,  which,  if 
truth  could  conceal  it,  must  not  be  known.  Her 
dread  had  been,  that,  the  first  time  she  saw 
Faber,  it  would  be  beyond  her  power  to  look 
innocent,  that  her  knowledge  would  be  legible 
in  her  face ;  and  much  she  hoped  their  first 
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encounter  might  be  in  the  presence  of  Helen  or 
some  other  ignorant  friend,  behind  whose  in- 
nocent front  she  might  shelter  her  conscious 
secrecy.  To  truth  such  a  silence  must  feel  like 
a  culpable  deception,  and  I  do  not  think  such  a 
painful  position  can  ever  arise  except  from 
wrong  somewhere.  Dorothy  could  not  tell  a 
lie.  She  could  not  try  to  tell  one ;  and  if  she 
had  tried,  she  would  have  been  instantly  dis- 
covered through  the  enmity  of  her  very  being 
to  the  lie  she  told ;  from  her  lips  it  would  have 
been  as  transparent  as  the  truth.  It  is  no 
wonder  therefore  that  she  felt  relieved  when 
first  she  heard  of  the  durance  in  which  Faber 
was  lying.  But  she  felt  equal  to  the  with- 
holding from  Juliet  of  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband's  condition  for  the  present.  She  judged 
that,  seeing  she  had  saved  her  friend's  life,  she 
had  some  right  to  think  and  choose  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  life. 

Meantime  she  must  beware  of  security,  and 
cultivate  caution  ;  and  so  successful  was  she, 
that  weeks  passed,  and  not  a  single  doubt  asso- 
ciated Dorothy  with  knowledge  where  others 
desired  to  know.  Not  even  her  father  had  a 
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suspicion  in  the  direction  of  the  fact.  She  knew 
he  would  one  day  approve  both  of  what  she 
did,  and  of  her  silence  concerning  it.  To  tell 
him,  thoroughly  as  he  was  to  be  trusted,  would 
be  to  increase  the  risk ;  and  besides,  she  had  no 
right  to  reveal  a  woman's  secret  to  a  man. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction,  however,  not- 
withstanding her  dread  of  meeting  him,  to  hear 
that  Faber  had  at  length  returned  to  Glaston; 
for  if  he  had  gone  away,  how  could  they  have 
ever  known  what  to  do  1  For  one  thing,  if  he 
were  beyond  their  knowledge,  he  might  any 
day,  in  full  confidence,  go  and  marry  again. 

Her  father  not  unfrequently  accompanied  her 
to  the  Old  House,  but  Juliet  and  she  had  ar- 
ranged such  signals,  and  settled  such  under- 
standings, that  the  simple  man  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing,  forefelt  nothing.  Now  and 
then  a  little  pang  would  quaver  through  Doro- 
thy's bosom,  when  she  caught  sight  of  him 
peering  down  into  the  terrible  dusk  of  the  pool, 
or  heard  him  utter  some  sympathetic  hope  for 
the  future  of  poor  Faber ;  but  she  comforted 
herself  with  the  thought  of  how  glad  he  would 
be  when  she  was  able  to  tell  him  all,  and  how 
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he  would  laugh  over  the  story  of  their  pre- 
cautions against  himself. 

Her  chief  anxiety  was  for  Juliet's  health, 
even  more  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  disco veryy 
than  for  its  own.  When  the  nights  were 
warm  she  would  sometimes  take  her  out  in 
the  park,  and  every  day,  one  time  or  another, 
\vould  make  her  walk  in  the  garden  while  she 
kept  watch  on  the  top  of  the  steep  slope.  Her 
father  would  sometimes  remark  to  a  friend  how 
Dorothy's  love  of  solitude  seemed  to  grow 
upon  her;  but  the  remark  suggested  nothing, 
and  slowly  Juliet  was  being  forgotten  at  Glas- 
ton. 

It  seemed  to  Dorothy  strange  that  she  did 
not  fall  ill.  For  the  first  few  days  she  wa& 
restless  and  miserable  as  human  being  could 
be.  She  had  but  one  change  of  mood:  either 
she  would  talk  feverously,  or  sit  in  the  gloomi- 
est silence,  now  and  then  varied  with  a  fit  of 
abandoned  weeping.  Every  time  Dorothy  came 
from  Glaston,  she  would  overwhelm  her  with 
questions — which  at  first  Dorothy  could  easily 
meet,  for  she  spoke  absolute  fact  when  she  said 
she  knew  nothing  concerning  her  husband. 
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When  at  length  the  cause  of  his  absence  was 
understood,  she  told  her  he  was  with  his  friend, 
Dr.  May,  at  Broughill.  Knowing  the  universal 
belief  that  she  had  committed  suicide,  nothing 
could  seem  more  natural.  But  when,  day  after 
day,  she  heard  the  same  thing  for  weeks,  she 
began  to  fear  he  would  never  be  able  to  resume 
his  practice,  at  least  at  Glaston,  and  wept  bit- 
terly at  the  thought  of  the  evil  she  had  brought 
upon  him  who  had  given  her  life,  and  love  to 
boot.  For  her  heart  was  a  genuine  one,  and 
dwelt  far  more  on  the  wrong  her  too  eager 
love  had  done  him,  than  on  the  hardness  with 
which  he  had  resented  it.  Nay,  she  admired 
him  for  the  fierceness  of  his  resentment,  wit- 
nessing, in  her  eyes,  to  the  purity  of  the  man 
whom  his  neighbours  regarded  as  wicked. 

After  the  first  day,  she  paid  even  less  heed 
to  anything  of  a  religious  kind  with  which 
Dorothy,  in  the  strength  of  her  own  desire 
after  a  perfect  stay,  sought  to  rouse  or  console 
her.  When  Dorothy  ventured  on  such  ground, 
which  grew  more  and  more  seldom,  she  would 
sit  listless,  heedless,  with  a  far-away  look. 
Sometimes  when  Dorothy  fancied  she  had  been 
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listening  a  little,  her  next  words  would  show 
that  her  thoughts  had  been  only  with  her  hus- 
band.    When  the  subsiding  of  the  deluge  of 
her  agony,  allowed  words  to  carry  meaning  to 
her,  any  hint  at  supernal  consolation  made  her 
angry,  and   she   rejected   everything   Dorothy 
said,  almost  with  indignation.     To  seem  even 
to   accept   such   comfort,  she  would   have   re- 
garded as  traitorous  to  her  husband.     Not  the 
devotion  of  the  friend  who  gave  up  to  her  all 
of  her  life  she  could  call  her  own,  sufficed  ta 
make  her  listen  even  with  a  poor  patience.     So 
absorbed  was  she  in  her  trouble,  that  she  had 
no  feeling  of  what  Dorothy  had  done  for  her. 
How  can  I  blame  her,  poor  lady  !     If  existence 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  as  for  her  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  at  present,  how  was  she  to  be 
thankful   for   what   seemed    its    preservation? 
There  was  much  latent  love  to  Dorothy  in  her 
heart ;    I  may  go  farther  and  say  there   was 
much  latent  love  to  God  in  her  heart,  only  the 
latter  was  very  latent  as  yet.     When  her  heart 
was  a  little  freer  from  grief  and  the  agony  of 
loss,  she  would  love  Dorothy ;  but  God  must 
wait  with  his  own  patience— wait  long  for  the 
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child  of  his  love  to  learn  that  her  very  sorrow 
came  of  his  dearest  affection.  Who  wants  such 
affection  as  that  ?  says  the  unloving.  No  one, 
I  answer ;  but  every  one  who  comes  to  know 
it,  glorifies  it  as  the  only  love  that  ever  could 
satisfy  his  being. 

Dorothy,  who  had  within  her  the  chill  of  her 
own  doubt,  soon  yielded  to  Juliet's  coldness, 
and  ceased  to  say  anything  that  could  be  called 
religious.  She  saw  that  it  was  not  the  time  to 
speak;  she  must  content  herself  with  being. 
Nor  had  it  ever  been  anything  very  definite  she 
could  say.  She  had  seldom  gone  beyond  the 
expression  of  her  own  hope,  and  the  desire  that 
her  friend  would  look  up.  She  could  say  that 
all  the  men  she  knew,  from  books  or  in  life,  of 
the  most  delicate  honesty,  the  most  genuine 
repentance,  the  most  rigid  self-denial,  the  loftiest 
aspiration,  were  Christian  men  ;  but  she  could 
neither  say  her  knowledge  of  history  or  of  life 
was  large,  nor  that,  of  the  men  she  knew  who 
professed  to  believe,  the  greater  part  were 
honest,  or  much  ashamed,  or  rigid  against  them- 
selves, or  lofty  towards  God.  She  saw  that  her 
part  was  not  instruction,  but  ministration,  and 
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that  in  obedience  to  Jesus  in  whom  she  hoped 
to  believe.  What  matter  that  poor  Juliet  de- 
nied him?  If  God  commended  his  love  towards 
us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us,  he  would  be  pleased  with  the  cup 
of  cold  water  given  to  one  that  was  not  a 
disciple.  Dorothy  dared  not  say  she  was  a 
disciple  herself;  she  dared  only  say  that  right 
gladly  would  she  become  one,  if  she  could.  If 
only  the  lovely,  the  good,  the  tender,  the  pure, 
the  grand,  the  adorable,  were  also  the  abso- 
lutely true  ! — true  not  in  the  human  idea  only, 
but  in  absolute  fact,  in  divine  existence  !  If  the 
story  of  Jesus  was  true,  then  joy  to  the  universe, 
for  all  was  well !  She  waited,  and  hoped,  and 
prayed,  and  ministered. 

There  is  a  great  power  in  quiet,  for  God  is  in 
it.  Not  seldom  he  seems  to  lay  his  hand  on 
one  of  his  children,  as  a  mother  lays  hers  on  the 
restless  one  in  his  crib,  to  still  him.  Then  the 
child  sleeps,  but  the  man  begins  to  live  up  from 
the  lower  depths  of  his  nature.  So  the  winter 
comes  to  still  the  plant  whose  life  has  been 
rushing  to  blossom  and  fruit.  When  the  hand 
of  God  is  laid  upon  a  man,  vain  moan,  and 
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struggle,  and  complaint,  it  may  be  indignant 
outcry  follows ;  but  when,  outwearied,  at  last 
he  yields,  if  it  be  but  in  dull  submission  to  the 
inexorable,  and  is  still,  then  the  God  at  the 
heart  of  him,  the  God  that  is  there  or  the  man 
could  not  be,  begins  to  grow.  This  point  Juliet 
had  not  yet  reached,  and  her  trouble  went  on. 
She  saw  no  light,  no  possible  outlet.  Her  cries, 
her  longings,  her  agonies  could  not  reach  even 
the  ears,  could  never  reach  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  had  cast  her  off.  He  believed  her 
dead,  might  go  and  marry  another,  and  what 
would  be  left  her  then  ?  Nothing  but  the  death 
from  which  she  now  restrained  herself,  lest,  as 
Dorothy  had  taught  her,  she  should  deny  him 
the  fruits  of  a  softening  heart  and  returning 
love.  The  moment  she  heard  that  he  sought 
another,  she  would  seek  Death,  and  assuredly 
find  him.  One  letter  she  would  write  to  leave 
behind  her,  and  then  go.  He  should  see  and 
understand  that  the  woman  he  despised  for  the 
fault  of  the  girl,  was  yet  capable  of  the  noblest 
act  of  a  wife ;  she  would  die  that  he  might  live 
— that  it  might  be  well  with  her  husband. 
Having  entertained,  comprehended,  and  settled 
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this  idea  in  her  mind,  she  became  quieter. 
After  this,  Dorothy  might  have  spoken  without 
stirring  up  so  angry  an  opposition.  But  it  was 
quite  as  well  she  did  not  know  it,  and  did  not 
speak. 

I  have  said  that  Dorothy  wondered  she  did 
not  fall  ill.  There  was  a  hope  in  Juliet's  mind 
of  which  she  had  not  spoken,  but  upon  which, 
though  vaguely,  she  built  further  hope,  and 
which  may  have  had  part  in  her  physical  endur- 
ance :  the  sight  of  his  baby  might  move  the 
heart  of  her  husband  to  pardon  her  ! 

But  the  time,  even  with  the  pre-occupation  of 
misery,  grew  very  dreary.  She  had  never  had 
any  resources  in  herself  except  her  music,  and 
even  if  here  she  had  had  any  opportunity  of 
drawing  upon  that,  what  is  music -but  a  mockery 
to  a  breaking  heart  ?  Was  music  ever  born  of 
torture,  of  misery  ?  It  is  only  when  the  cloud 
of  sorrow  is  sinking  in  the  sun-rays,  that  the 
song-larks  awake  and  ascend.  A  glory  of  some 
sort  must  fringe  the  skirts  of  any  sadness,  the 
light  of  the  sorrowing  soul  itself  must  be  shed 
upon  it,. and  the  cloud  must  be  far  enough  re- 
moved to  show  the  reflected  light,  before  it 
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will  yield  any  of  the  stuff  of  which  songs  are 
made.  And  this  light  that  gathers  in  song, 
what  is  it  but  hope  behind  the  sorrow — hope 
so  little  recognized  as  such,  that  it  is  often, 
called  despair  ?  It  is  reviving  and  not  decay 
that  sings  even  the  saddest  of  songs. 

Juliet  had  had  little  consciousness  of  her  own 
being  as  an  object  of  reflection.  Joy  and  sor- 
row came  and  went;  she  had  never  brooded. 
Never  until  now,  had  she  known  any  very  deep 
love.  Even  that  she  bore  her  father,  had  not 
ripened  into  the  grand  love  of  the  woman-child. 
She  forgot  quickly;  she  hoped  easily;  she  had 
some  courage,  and  naturally  much  activity ;  she 
faced  necessity  by  instinct,  and  took  almost  no 
thought  for  the  morrow — but  this  after  the 
fashion  of  the  birds,  not  after  the  fashion  re- 
quired of  those  who  can  consider  the  birds  :  it 
is  one  thing  to  take  no  thought,  for  want  of 
thought,  and  another  to  take  no  thought,  from 
sufficing  thought,  whose  flower  is  confidence. 
The  one  way  is  the  lovely  way  of  God  in  the 
birds — the  other,  his  lovelier  way  in  his  men 
and  women.  She  had  in  her  the  making  of  a 
noble  woman — only  that  is  true  of  every  wo- 
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man  ;  and  it  was  no  truer  of  her  than  of  every 
other  woman,  that,  without  religion,  she  could 
never  be,  in  any  worthy  sense,  a  woman  at  all. 
I  know  how  narrow  and  absurd  this  will  sound 
to  many  of  my  readers,  but  such  simply  do  not 
know  what  religion  means,  and  think  I  do  not 
know  what  a  woman  means.  Hitherto  her  past 
had  always  turned  to  a  dream  as  it  glided 
away  from  her ;  but  now,  in  the  pauses  of  her 
prime  agony,  the  tide  rose  from  the  infinite  sea 
to  which  her  river  ran,  and  all  her  past  was 
borne  back  upon  her,  even  to  her  far-gone 
childish  quarrels  with  her  silly  mother,  and  the 
neglect  and  disobedience  she  had  too  often 
been  guilty  of  towards  her  father.  And  the 
centre  of  her  memories  was  the  hot  coal  of  that 
one  secret ;  around  that  they  all  burned  and 
hissed.  Now  for  the  first  time  her  past  was, 
and  she  cowered  and  fled  from  it,  a  slave  to 
her  own  history,  to  her  own  deeds,  to  her  own 
concealments.  Alas,  like  many  another  terror- 
stricken  child,  to  whom  the  infinite  bosom  of 
tenderness  and  love  stretches  out  arms  of  shel- 
ter and  healing  and  life,  she  turned  to  the 
bosom  of  death,  and  imagined  there  a  shelter  of 
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oblivious  darkness !  For  life  is  a  thing  so  deep,, 
so  high,  so  pure,  so  far  above  the  reach  of  com- 
mon thought,  that,  although  shadowed  out  in 
all  the  harmonic  glories  of  colour,  and  speech, 
and  song,  and  scent,  and  motion,  and  shine, 
yea  even  of  eyes  and  loving  hands,  to  common 
minds — and  the  more  merely  intellectual,  the 
commoner  are  they — it  seems  but  a  phantasm. 
To  unchildlike  minds,  the  region  of  love  and 
worship,  to  which  lead  the  climbing  stairs  of 
duty,  is  but  a  nephelocockygia :  they  acknow- 
ledge the  stairs,  however,  thank  God,  and  if 
they  will  but  climb,  a  hand  will  be  held  out  to 
them.  Now,  to  pray  to  a  God,  the  very  thought 
of  whose  possible  existence  might  seem  enough 
to  turn  the  coal  of  a  dead  life  into  a  diamond 
of  eternal  radiance,  is  with  many  such  enough 
to  stamp  a  man  a  fool.  It  will  surprise  me 
nothing  in  the  new  world  •  to  hear  such  men, 
finding  they  are  not  dead  after  all,  begin  at 
once  to  argue  that  they  were  quite  right  in 
refusing  to  act  upon  any  bare  possibility — for- 
getting that  the  questioning  of  possibilities  has 
been  the  source  of  all  scientific  knowledge. 
They  may  say  that  to  them  there  seemed  no 
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possibility ;  upon  which  will  come  the  question 
— whence  arose  their  incapacity  for  seeing  it  ? 
In  the  meantime,  that  the  same  condition  which 
constitutes  the  bliss  of  a  child,  should  also  be 
the  essential  bliss  of  a  man,  is  incomprehensible 
to  him  in  whom  the  child  is  dead,  or  so  fast 
asleep  that  nothing  but  a  trumpet  of  terror  can 
awake  him.  That  the  rules  of  the  nursery — I 
mean  the  nursery  where  the  true  mother  is  the 
present  genius,  not  the  hell  at  the  top  of  a 
London  house — that  the  rules  of  the  nursery 
over  which  broods  a  wise  mother  with  outspread 
wings  of  tenderness,  should  be  the  laws  also  of 
cosmic  order,  of  a  world's  well-being,  of  national 
greatness,  and  of  all  personal  dignity,  may  well 
be  an  old-wives'-fable  to  the  man  who  dabbles 
at  saving  the  world  by  science,  education,  hy- 
geian  and  other  economics.  There  is  a  know- 
ledge that  will  do  it,  but  of  that  he  knows  so 
little,  that  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  know- 
ledge at  all.  Into  what  would  he  save  the 
world  ?  His  paradise  would  prove  a  ten  times 
more  miserable  condition  than  that  out  of  which 
he  thought  to  rescue  it. 

But  anything  that  gives  objectivity  to  trouble, 
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that  lifts  the  cloud  so  far  that,  if  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  shows  itself  a  cloud,  instead  of  being 
felt  an  enveloping,  penetrating,  palsying  mist 
— setting  it  where  the  mind  can  in  its  turn  prey 
upon  it,  can  play  with  it,  paint  it,  may  come  to 
sing  of  it,  is  a  great  help  towards  what  health 
may  yet  be  possible  for  the  troubled  soul. 
With  a  woman's  instinct,  Dorothy  borrowed 
from  the  curate  a  volume  of  a  certain  more 
attractive  edition  of  Shakspere  than  she  herself 
possessed,  and  left  it  in  Juliet's  way,  so  arranged 
that  it  should  open  at  the  tragedy  of  Othello. 
She  thought  that,  if  she  could  be  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  suffering  like,  but  different  and 
apart  from  her  own,  it  would  take  her  a  little 
out  of  herself,  and  might  lighten  the  pressure 
of  her  load.  Now  Juliet  had  never  read  a  play 
of  Shakspere  in  her  life,  and  knew  Othello  only 
after  the  vulgar  interpretation,  as  the  type, 
that  is,  of  jealousy;  but  when,  in  a  pause  of  the 
vague  reverie  of  feeling  which  she  called  thought, 
a  touch  of  ennui  supervening  upon  suffering, 
she  began  to  read  the  play,  the  condition  of  her 
own  heart  afforded  her  the  insight  necessary  for 
descrying  more  truly  the  Othello  of  Shakspere's 
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mind.  She  wept  over  Desdemona's  innocence 
and  hard  fate  ;  but  she  pitied  more  the  far 
harder  fate  of  Othello,  and  found  the  death  of 
both  a  consolation  for  the  trouble  their  troubles 
had  stirred  up  in  her. 

The  curate  was  in  the  habit  of  scribbling  on 
his  books,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play,  which  left 
a  large  blank  on  the  page,  had  written  a  few 
verses  :  as  she  sat  dreaming  over  the  tragedy, 
Juliet  almost  unconsciously  took  them  in.  They 
were  these  : 

In  the  hot  hell  o' 
Jealousy  shines  Othello — 
Love  in  despair, 
An  angel  in  flames ! 
While  pure  Desdemona 
Waits  him  alone,  a 
Ghost  in  the  air, 
White  with  his  blames. 

Becoming  suddenly  aware  of  their  import,  she 
burst  out  weeping  afresh,  but  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent weeping. — Ah,  if  it  might  be  so !  Soon 
then  had  the  repentant  Othello,  rushing  after 
his  wife,  explained  all,  and  received  easiest 
pardon :  he  had  but  killed  her.  Her  Paul 
would  not  even  do  that  for  her !  He  did  not 
love  her  enough  for  that.  If  she  had  but 

Ir 
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thrown  herself  indeed  into  the  lake,  then  per- 
haps— who  could  tell? — she  might  now  be 
nearer  to  him  than  she  should  ever  be  in  this 
world. 

All  the  time,  Dorothy  was  much  and  vainly 
exercised  as  to  what  might  become  possible  for 
the  bringing  of  them  together  again.  But  it 
was  not  as  if  any  misunderstanding  had  arisen 
between  them :  such  a  difficulty  might  any 
moment  be  removed  by  an  explanation.  The 
thing  that  divided  them  was  the  original  mis- 
understanding, which  lies,  deep  and  black  as 
the  pit,  between  every  soul  and  the  soul  next 
it,  where  self  and  not  God  is  the  final  thought. 
The  gulf  is  for  ever  crossed  by  "  bright  shoots 
of  everlastingness,"  the  lightnings  of  involuntary 
affection  ;  but  nothing  less  than  the  willed  love 
of  an  infinite  devotion  will  serve  to  close  it ;  any 
moment  it  may  be  lighted  up  from  beneath,  and 
ithe  horrible  distance  between  them  be  laid  bare, 
into  this  gulf  it  was  that,  with  absolute  gift  of 
n'mself,  the  Lord,  doing  like  his  Father,  cast 
n'mself;  and  by  such  devotion  alone  can  his 
lisciples  become  fellow-workers  with  him,  help 
:o  slay  the  evil  self  in  the  world,  and  rouse  the 

VOL.  in.  C 
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holy  self  to  like  sacrifice,  that  the  true,  the 
eternal  life  of  men,  may  arise  jubilant  and 
crowned.  Then  is  the  old  man  of  claims  and 
rights  and  disputes  and  fears,  re-born  a  child 
whose  are  all  things  and  who  claims  and  fears 
nothing. 

In  ignorance  of  Faber's  mood,  whether  he 
mourned  over  his  harshness,  or  justified  himself 
in  resentment,  Dorothy  could  but  wait,  and 
turned  herself  again  to  think  what  could  be 
done  for  the  consolation  of  her  friend. 

Could  she,  knowing  her  prayer  might  be  one 
which  God  would  not  grant,  urge  her  to  pray  ? 
For  herself,  she  knew,  if  there  was  a  God,  what, 
she  desired  must  be  in  accordance  with  his  will.;, 
but  if  Juliet  cried  to  him  to  give  her  back  hei? 
husband,  and  he  did  not,  would  not  the  silent1 
refusal,  the  deaf  ear  of  heaven,  send  back  the 
cry  in  settled  despair  upon  her  spirit  ?  Witt  * 
her  own  fear  Dorothy  feared  for  her  friend.  Slid 
had  not  yet  come  to  see  that,  in  whatever 
trouble  a  man  may  find  himself,  the  natural 
thing  being  to  make  his  request  known,  hi  < 
brother  may  heartily  tell  him  to  pray.  \Vh}  . 
what  can  a  man  do  but  pray  ?  He  is  here- 
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helpless ;  and  his    Origin,   the   breather  of  his 

soul,  his  God,  may  be  somewhere.     And  what 

else  should  he  pray  about  but  the  thing  that 

troubles  him  ?     Not  surely  the  thing  that  does 

not  trouble  him !     What  is   the  trouble  there 

for,  but  to  make  him  cry  ?    It  is  the  pull  of  God 

at  his  being.     Let  a  man  only  pray.     Prayer  is 

the  sound  to  which  not  merely  is  the  ear  of  the 

Father  open,  but  for  which  that  ear  is  listening. 

Let  him  pray  for  the  thing  he  thinks  he  needs : 

for  what  else,  I  repeat,  can  he  pray?     Let  a 

man  cry  for  that  in  whose  loss  life  is  growing 

black  :  the  heart  of  the  Father  is  open.     Only 

let  the  man  know  that,  even  for  his  prayer,  the 

Father  will  not  give  him  a  stone.     But  let  the 

man  pray,  and  let  God  see  to  it  how  to  answer 

him.     If  in   his   childishness  and  ignorance  he 

should  ask  for  a  serpent,  he  will  not  give  him  a 

serpent.   But  it  may  yet  be  the  Father  will  find 

some  way  of  giving  him  his  heart's  desire.    God 

only  knows  how  rich  God  is  in  power  of  gift. 

See  what  he  has  done  to  make  himself  able  to 

give  to  his  own  heart's  desire.    The  giving  of  his 

son  was  as  the  knife  with  which  he  would  divide 

himself  amongst  his  children.      He  knows,  he 

c2 
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only,  the  heart,  the  needs,  the  deep  desires,  the 
hungry  eternity,  of  each  of  them  all.  Therefore 
let  every  man  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not — and  see  at 
least  what  will  come  of  it. 

But  he  will  speak  like  one  of  the  foolish  if  he 
say  thus :  "  Let  God  hear  me,  and  give  me  my 
desire,  and  I  will  trust  in  him."  That  would  be 
to  tempt  the  Lord  his  God.  If  a  Father  gives 
his  children  their  will  instead  of  his,  they  may 
well  turn  on  him  again  and  say  :  "  Was  it  then 
the  part  of  a  father  to  give  me  a  scorpion 
because,  not  knowing  what  it  was,  I  asked  for 
it  ?  I  besought  him  for  a  fancied  joy,  and  lo  I 
it  is  a  sorrow  for  evermore  !" 

But  it  may  be  that  sometimes  God  indeed 
does  so,  and  to  such  a  possible  complaint  has 
this  reply  in  himself:  tf I  gave  thee  what  thou 
wouldst,  because  not  otherwise  could  I  teach 
the  stiff-necked  his  folly.  Hadst  thou  been 
patient,  I  would  have  made  the  thing  a  joy  ere 
I  gave  it  thee ;  I  would  have  changed  the 
scorpion  into  a  golden  beetle,  set  with  rubies 
and  sapphires.  Have  thou  patience  now." 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  poor  Juliet,  like  mosl 
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women,  and  more  men,  would  never  have  begun 
to  learn  anything  worth  learning,  if  she  had 
not  been  brought  into  genuine,  downright 
trouble.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  but  some  of 
those  who  seem  so  good  as  to  require  no 
trouble,  are  just  those  who  have  already  been 
most  severely  tried. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ANOTHER    MIND. 

BUT  while  the  two  ladies  were  free  of  all 
suspicion  of  danger,  and  indeed  were  quite 
safe,  they  were  not  alone  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  secret.  There  was  one  who,  for  some 
time,  had  been  on  the  track  of  it,  and  had  long 
ago  traced  it  with  certainty  to  its  covert : 
indeed  he  had  all  but  seen  into  it  from  the  first. 
But,  although  to  his  intimate  friends  known  as 
a  great  and  indeed  wonderful  talker,*he  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  somewhat  silent  man, 
and  in  truth  possessed  to  perfection  the  gift  of 
holding  his  tongue.  Except  that  his  outward 
insignificance  was  so  great  as  to  pass  the 
extreme,  he  was  not  one  to  attract  attention  ; 
but  those  who  knew  Wingfold  well,  heard  him 
speak  of  Mr.  Polwarth,  the  gate-keeper,  often ei 
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than  of  any  other ;  and  from  what  she  heard  him 
say,  Dorothy  had  come  to  have  a  great  rever- 
ence for  the  man,  although  she  knew  him  very 
little. 

In  returning  from  Nestley  with  Juliet  by  her 
side,  Helen  had  taken  the  road  through  Oster- 
field  Park.  When  they  reached  Polwarth's 
gate,  she  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pulled  up, 
that  they  might  have  a  talk  with  the  keeper. 
He  had,  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  he 
caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  Miss  Meredith, 
been  struck  with  a  something  in  her  that  to  him 
seemed  to  take  from  her  beauty — that  look  of 
strangeness,  namely,  which  every  one  felt,  and 
which  I  imagine  to  have  come  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  secret,  holding  her  back  from  blend- 
ing with  the  human  wave  ;  and  now,  therefore, 
while  the  carriage  stood,  he  glanced  often  at 
her  countenance. 

From  long  observation,  much  silence  and 
gentle  pondering;  from  constant  illness,  and 
frequent  recurrence  of  great  suffering;  from 
loving  acceptance  of  the  same,  and  hence  an 
overflowing  sympathy  with  every  form  of 
humanity,  even  that  more  dimly  revealed  in 
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the  lower  animals,  and  especially  suffering 
humanity;  from  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
motions  of  his  own  spirit,  and  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  one  man  is  as  another;  from  the 
entire  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  the 
results  of  his  efforts  to  help  them ;  above  all, 
from  persistently  dwelling  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High,  and  thus  entering  into  the 
hidden  things  of  life  from  the  centre  whence 
the  issues  of  them  diverged — from  all  these  had 
been  developed  in  him,  through  wisest  use,  an 
insight  into  the  natures  of  men,  a  power  of 
reading  the  countenance,  an  apprehension  of 
what  was  moving  in  the  mind,  a  contact, 
almost  for  the  moment  a  junction  with  the 
goings  on  of  their  spirits,  which  at  times  re- 
vealed to  him  not  only  character,  and  prevailing 
purpose  or  drift  of  nature,  but  even  the  main 
points  of  a  past  moral  history.  Sometimes 
indeed  he  would  recoil  with  terror  from  what 
seemed  the  threatened  dawn  in  him  of  a 
mysterious  power,  probably  latent  in  every 
soul,  of  reading  the  future  of  a  person  brought 
within  certain  points  of  spiritual  range.  What 
startled  him,  however,  may  have  been  simply 
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an,  involuntary  conclusion,  instantaneously 
drawn,  from  the  plain  convergence  of  all  the 
forces  in  and  upon  the  individual  towards  a 
point  of  final  deliverance  or  of  near  catastrophe  : 
when  "  the  mortal  instruments  "  are  steadily 
working  for  evil,  the  only  hope  of  deliverance 
lies  in  catastrophe. 

When  Polwarth  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
reading  Juliet's  countenance,  it  was  not  wearing 
its  usual  expression  :  the  ferment  set  at  work  in 
her  mind  by  the  curate's  sermon  had  intensified 
the  strangeness  of  it,  even  to  something  almost 
of  definement ;  and  it  so  arrested  him  that  after 
the  ponies  had  darted  away  like  birds,  he  stood 
for  a  whole  minute  in  the  spot  and  posture  in 
which  they  had  left  him. 

"  I  never  saw  Polwarth  look  distrait  before," 
said  the  curate,  and  was  about  to  ask  Juliet 
whether  she  had  not  been  bewitching  him,  when 
the  far-away  miserable  look  of  her  checked 
him,  and  he  dropped  back  into  his  seat  in 
silence. 

But  Polwarth  had  had  no  sudden  insight  into 
Juliet's  condition ;  all  he  had  seen  was,  that  she 
was  strangely  troubled — and  that  with  no  single 
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feeling ;  that  there  was  an  undecided  contest  in 
her  spirit ;  that  something  was  required  of  her 
which  she  had  not  yet  resolved  to  yield. 
Almost  the  moment  she  vanished  from  his  sight, 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  she  had  a  secret.  As 
one  knows  by  the  signs  of  the  heavens  that  the 
matter  of  a  storm  is  in  them  and  must  break 
out,  so  Polwarth  had  read  in  Juliet's  sky  the 
inward  throes  of  a  pent  convulsion. 

He  knew  something  of  the  doctor,  for  he  had 
met  him  again  and  again  where  he  himself  was 
trying  to  serve ;  but  they  had  never  had  con- 
versation together.  Faber  had  not  an  idea  of 
what  was  in  the  creature  who  represented  to 
him  one  of  Nature's  failures  at  man-making  ; 
while  Polwarth,  from  what  he  heard  and  saw 
of  the  doctor,  knew  him  better  than  he  knew 
himself;  and  although  the  moment  when  he 
could  serve  him  had  not  begun  to  appear, 
looked  for  such  a  moment  to  come.  There  was 
so  much  good  in  the  man,  that  his  heart  longed 
to  give  him  something  worth  having.  How 
Faber  would  have  laughed  at  the  notion !  But 
Polwarth  felt  confident  that  one  day  the 
friendly  doctor  would  be  led  out  of  the  misera- 
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ble  desert  where  he  cropped  thistles  and  sage 
and  fancied  himself  a  hero.  And  now  in  the 
drawn  look  of  his  wife's  face,  in  the  broken 
lights  of  her  eye,  in  the  absorption  and  the 
start,  he  thought  he  perceived  the  quarter 
whence  unwelcome  deliverance  might  be  on  its 
way,  and  resolved  to  keep  attention  awake  for 
what  might  appear.  In  his  inmost  being  he 
knew  that  the  mission  of  man  is  to  help  his 
neighbour.  But  in  as  much  as  he  was  ready  to 
help,  he  recoiled  from  meddling.  To  meddle  is 
to  destroy  the  holy  chance.  Meddlesomeness 
is  the  very  opposite  of  helpfulness,  for  it 
consists  in  forcing  your  self  into  another  self, 
instead  of  opening  your  self  as  a  refuge  to  the 
other.  They  are  opposite  extremes,  and,  like 
all  extremes,  touch.  It  is  not  correct  that 
extremes  meet ;  they  lean  back  to  back.  To 
Pol  war  th,  a  human  self  was  a  shrine  to  be 
approached  with  reverence,  even  when  he  bore 
deliverance  in  his  hand.  Anywhere,  every-*- 
where,  in  the  seventh  heaven  or  the  seventh 
hell,  he  could  worship  God  with  the  outstretch- 
ed arms  of  love,  the  bended  knees  of  joyous 
adoration,  but  in  helping  his  fellow,  he  not 
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only  worshipped  but  served  God — ministered, 
that  is,  to  the  wants  of  God — doing  it  unto 
him  in  the  least  of  his.  He  knew  that,  as  the 
Father  unresting  works  for  the  weal  of  men,  so 
every  son,  following  the  Master-Son,  must  work 
also.  Through  weakness  and  suffering  he  had 
learned  it.  But  he  never  doubted  that  his  work 
as  much  as  his  bread  would  be  given  him,  never 
rushed  out  wildly  snatching  at  something  to  do 
for  God,  never  helped  a  lazy  man  to  break 
stones,  never  preached  to  foxes.  It  was  what 
the  Father  gave  him  to  do,  that  he  cared  to  do, 
and  that  only.  It  was  the  man  next  him  that 
he  helped — the  neighbour  in  need  of  the  help  he 
had.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  greatly  about 
the  happiness  of  men,  but  when  the  time  and 
the  opportunity  arrived  in  which  to  aid  the 
struggling  birth  of  the  eternal  bliss,  the  whole 
strength  of  his  being  responded  to  the  call. 
And  now,  having  felt  a  thread  vibrate,  like  a 
sacred  spider  he  sat  in  the  centre  of  his  web  of 
love,  and  waited  and  watched. 

In  proportion  as  the  love  is  pure,  and  only  in 
proportion  to  that,  can  such  be  a  pure  and  real 
calling.  The  least  speck  of  self  will  defile  it — 
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a  little  more  may  ruin  its  most  hopeful  effort. 
Two  days  after,  he  heard,  from  some  of  the 
boys  hurrying  to  the  pond,  that  Mrs.  Faber  was 
missing.  He  followed  them,  and  from  a  spot 
beyond  the  house,  looking  down  upon  the  lake, 
watched  their  proceedings.  He  saw  them  find 
her  bonnet — a  result  which  left  him  room  to 
doubt.  Almost  the  next  moment,  a  wavering" 
film  of  blue  smoke  rising  from  the  Old  House 
caught  his  eye.  It  did  not  surprise  him,  for  he 
knew  Dorothy  Drake  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
there — knew  also  by  her  face  for  wliat  she  went  : 
accustomed  to  seek  solitude  himself,  he  knew 
the  relations  of  it.  Very  little  had  passed  be- 
tween them.  Sometimes  two  persons  are  like 
two  drops  running  alongside  of  each  other  down 
a  window-pane  :  one  marvels  how  it  is  they  can 
so  long  escape  running  together.  Persons  fit  to 
be  bosom  friends,  will  meet  and  part  for  years, 
and  never  say  much  beyond  good  morning  and 
good  night. 

But  he  bethought  him  that  he  had  not  before 
known  her  light  a  fire,  and  the  day  certainly 
was  not  a  cold  one.  Again,  how  was  it  that, 
with  the  cries  of  the  boys  in  her  ears,  searching 
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for  a  sight  of  the  body  in  her  very  garden,,  she 
had  never  come  from  the  house,  or  even  looked 
from  a  window  ?  Then  it  came  to  his  mind 
what  a  place  for  concealment  the  Old  House 
was :  he  knew  every  corner  of  it ;  and  thus  he 
arrived  at  what  was  almost  the  conviction  that 
Mrs.  Faber  was  there.  When  a  day  or  two  had 
passed,  he  was  satisfied  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  she  was  there  for  refuge.  The  reason 
must  be  a  good  one,  else  Dorothy  would  not 
be  aiding — and  it  must  of  course  have  to  do 
with  her  husband. 

He  next  noted  how,  for  some  time,  Dorothy 
never  went  through  his  gate,  although  he  saw 
reason  to  believe  she  went  to  the  Old  House 
every  day.  After  a  while,  however,  she  went 
through  it  every  day.  They  always  exchanged 
a  few  words  as  she  passed,  and  he  saw  plainly 
enough  that  she  carried  a  secret.  By  and  by 
he  began  to  see  the  hover  of  words  unuttered 
about  her  mouth :  she  wished  to  speak  about 
something,  but  could  not  quite  make  up  her 
mind  to  it.  He  would  sometimes  meet  her  look 
with  the  corresponding  look  of  "  Well,  what  is 
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it?"  but  thereupon  she  would  invariably  seem 
to  change  her  mind,  would  bid  him  good  morn- 
ing, and  pass  on. 
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A    DESOLATION. 

"1  ¥THEiSr  Faber  at  length  returned  to  Glaston, 
his  friends  were  shocked  at  his  appear- 
ance. Either  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  or  the  hand 
of  crushing  chance,  had  been  heavy  upon  him* 
A  pale,  haggard,  worn,  enfeebled  man,  with  an 
eye  of  suffering,  and  a  look  that  shrunk  from 
question,  he  repaired  to  his  desolate  house.  In 
the  regard  of  his  fellow-townsmen  he  was  as 
Job  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  his  friends  ;  and 
some  of  them,  who  knew  no  more  of  religion 
than  the  sound  of  its  name,  pitied  him  that  he 
had  not  the  comfort  of  it.  All  Glaston  was 
tender  to  him.  He  walked  feebly,  seldom  showed 
the  ghost  of  a  smile,  and  then  only  from  kind- 
ness, never  from  pleasure.  His  face  was  now 
almost  as  white  as  that  of  his  lost  Juliet.  His 
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brother   doctors  behaved   with  brotherly  truth. 
They  had  attended  to  all  his  patients,  poor  as 
well  as  rich,  and  now  insisted  that  he  should 
resume  his  labours  gradually,  while  they  fulfilled 
his  lack.     So  at  first  he  visited  only  his  patients 
in  the  town,  for  he  was  unable  to  ride ;  and  his 
grand  old  horse,  Ruber,  in  whom  he  trusted, 
and  whom  he  would  have  ventured  sooner  to 
mount  than  Niger,  was  gone  I   xFor  weeks  he 
looked  like  a  man   of  fifty ;  and  although  by 
degrees    the    restorative    influences    of    work 
began  to  tell  upon  him,  he  never  recovered  the 
look   of  his   years.     Nobody  tried   to   comfort 
him.     Few  dared,  for  very  reverence,  speak  to 
the   man    who   carried   in    him    such  an  awful 
sorrow.     Who  would  be  so  heartless  as  counsel 
him  to  forget  it  ?  and  what  other  counsel  was 
there   for  one   who   refused  like   him  ?      Who 
could   have   brought   himself  to   say  to  him — 
"  There  is  loveliness  yet  left,   and  within  thy 
reach  :  take  the  good,  &c. ;  forget  the  nothing 
that  has  been,  in  the  something  that  may  yet 
for  a  while  avoid  being  nothing  too  ;   comfort 
thy  heart  with  a  fresh  love  :  the  time  will  come 
to  forget  both  in  the  everlasting  tomb  of  the 
VOL.  III.  D 
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ancient  darkness  "  ?  Few  men  would  consent 
to  be  comforted  in  accordance  with  their 
professed  theories  of  life;  and  more  than  most 
•would  Faber,  at  this  period  of  his  suffering, 
have  scorned  such  truth  for  comfort.  As  it  was, 
men  gave  him  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  wo- 
men a  tearful  look ;  but  from  their  sympathy  he 
derived  no  faintest  pleasure,  for  he  knew  he  de- 
served nothing  that  came  from  heart  of  tender- 
ness. Not  that  he  had  begun  to  condemn  him- 
self for  his  hardness  to  the  woman  who,  what- 
ever her  fault,  yet  honoured  him  by  confessing 
it,  or  to  bemoan  her  hard  fate  to  whom  a  man 
had  not  been  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  a 
covert  from  the  tempest  of  life,  a  shadow- 
shelter  from  the  scorching  of  her  own  sin.  As 
he  recovered  from  the  double  shock,  and,  his 
strength  slowly  returning,  his  work  increased, 
bringing  him  again  into  the  run  of  common  life, 
his  sense  of  desolation  increased.  As  his  head 
ached  less,  his  heart  ached  the  more,  nor  did 
the  help  he  ministered  to  his  fellows  any  longer 
return  in  comfort  to  himself.  Hitherto  his  re- 
gard of  annihilation  had  been  as  of  something 
so  distant,  that  its  approach  was  relatively  by 
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degrees  infinitesimal,  but  as  the  days  went  on, 
he  began  to  derive  a  gray  consolation  from  the 
thought  that  he  must  at  length  cease  to  exist. 
He  would  not  hasten  the  end ;  he  would  be 
brave,  and  see  the  play  out.  Only  it  was  all  so 
dull !  If  a  woman  looked  kindly  at  him,  if  for 
a  moment  it  gave  him  pleasure,  the  next  it  was 
as  an  arrow  in  his  heart.  What  a  white 
splendour  was  vanished  from  his  life  !  Where 
were  those  great  liquid  orbs  of  radiating  dark- 
ness ? — where  was  that  smile  with  its  flash  of 
whiteness  ? — that  form  so  lithe,  yet  so  stately, 
so  perfect  in  modulation? — where  were  those 
hands  and  feet  that  spoke  without  words,  and 
took  their  own  way  with  his  heart? — those 

arms 1    His  being  shook  to  its  centre.    One 

word  of  tenderness  and  forgiveness,  and  all 
would  have  been  his  own  still ! — But  on  what 
terms  1 — Of  dishonour  and  falsehood,  he  said, 
and  grew  hard  again.  He  was  sorry  for  Juliet, 
but  she  and  not  he  was  to  blame.  She  had 
ruined  his  life,  as  well  as  lost  her  own,  and  his 
was  the  harder  case,  for  he  had  to  live  on,  and 
she  had  taken  with  her  all  the  good  the  earth 
had  for  him.  She  had  been  the  sole  object 

D2 
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of  his  worship ;  he  had  acknowledged  no 
other  divinity;  she  was  the  loveliness  of  all 
things;  but  she  had  dropped  from  her  pedestal, 
and  gone  down  in  the  sea  that  flows  waveless 
and  windless  and  silent  around  the  worlds, 
Alas  for  life !  But  he  would  bear  on  till  its 
winter  came.  The  years  would  be  tedious  as 
hell ;  but  nothing  that  ends  can  be  other  than 
brief.  Not  willingly  even  yet  would  he  fail  of 
what  work  was  his.  The  world  was  bad 
enough  ;  he  would  not  leave  it  worse  than  he 
had  found  it.  He  would  work  life  out,  that  he 
might  die  in  peace.  Fame  truly  there  was 
none  for  him,  but  his  work  would  not  be  lost. 
The  wretched  race  of  men  would  suffer  a  little 
the  less  that  he  had  lived.  Poor  comfort,  if 
more  of  health  but  ministered  to  the  potency  of 
such  anguish  as  now  burrowed  in  him  like  a 
mole  of  fire  ! 

There  had  been  a  time  when,  in  the  young 
pathos  of  things,  he  would  shut  his  eyes  that 
the  sunset  might  not  wound  him  so  sore ;  now, 
as  he  rode  homewards  into  the  fronting  sunset, 
he  felt  nothing,  cared  for  nothing,  only  ached 
with  a  dull  aching  through  body  and  soul.  He 
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was  still  kind  to  his  fellows,  but  the  glow  of 
the  kindness  had  vanished,  and  truest  thanks 
hardly  waked  the  slightest  thrill. 

He  very  seldom  saw  Wiugfold  now,  and  less 
than  ever  was  inclined  towards  his  doctrine  ; 
for  had  it  not  been  through  him  this  misery 
had  come  upon  him  ?  Had  he  not,  with  the 
confidence  of  all  the  sciences,  uttered  the 
merest  dreams  as  eternal  truths ?  How  could 
poor  Juliet  help  supposing  he  knew  the  things 
he  asserted,  and  taking  them  for  facts  ?  The 
human  heart  was  the  one  unreasonable  thing, 
sighing  ever  after  that  which  is  not !  Sprung 
from  nothing,  it  yet  desired  a  creator ! — at 
least  some  hearts  did  so  :  his  did  not;  he  knew 
better ! 

There  was  of  course  no  reason  in  this.  Was 
the  thing  not  a  fact  which  she  had  confessed? 
was  he  not  a  worshipper  of  fact?  did  he  not 
even  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  truth?  and 
could  he  wish  his  wife  had  kept  the  miserable 
fact  to  herself,  leaving  him  to  his  fools'-para- 
dise  of  ignorance  ?  Why  then  should  he  feel 
resentment  against  the  man  whose  teaching 
had  only  compelled  her  to  confess  it  ? — But  the 
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thing  was  out  of  the  realm  of  science  and  its 
logic. 

Sometimes  he  grew  fierce,  and  determined 
to  face  every  possible  agony,  endure  all,  and 
dominate  his  misery ;  but  ever  and  anon  it  re- 
turned with  its  own  disabling  sickness,  bring- 
ing the  sense  of  the  unendurable.  Of  his  own 
motion  he  saw  nobody  except  in  his  practice. 
He  studied  hard,  even  to  weariness  and  faint- 
ness,  contrived  strange  experiments,  and  caught, 
he  believed,  curious  peeps  into  the  house  of  life. 
Upon  them  he  founded  theories  as  wild  as  they 
were  daring,  and  hob-nobbed  with  Death  and 
Corruption.  But  life  is  at  the  will  of  the 
Maker,  and  misery  cannot  kill  it.  By  degrees 
a  little  composure  returned,  and  the  old  keen 
look  began  to  revive.  But  there  were  wrinkles 
on  the  forehead  that  had  hitherto  been  smooth 
as  ivory ;  furrows,  the  dry  water-courses  of  sor- 
row, appeared  on  his  cheeks,  and  a  few  silvery 
threads  glinted  in  bis  hair.  His  step  was 
heavy,  and  his  voice  had  lost  its  ring — the 
cheer  was  out  of  it.  He  no  more  obtruded  his 
opinions,  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  shrunk  from  all 
interchange,  but  he  held  to  them  as  firmly  as 
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ever.  He  was  not  to  be  driven  from  the  truth 
by  suffering  !  But  there  was  a  certain  strange 
movement  in  his  spirit  of  which  he  took  no 
note — a  feeling  of  resentment,  as  if  against  a 
God  that  yet  did  not  exist,  for  making  upon 
him  the  experiment  whether  he  might  not,  by 
oppression,  be  driven  to  believe  in  him. 

When  Dorothy  knew  of  his  return,  and  his 
ways  began  to  show  that  he  intended  living 
just  as  before  his  marriage,  the  time  seemed 
come  for  telling  Juliet  of  the  accident  and  his 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  it.  She  went  into 
violent  hysterics,  and  the  moment  she  could 
speak,  blamed  Dorothy  bitterly  for  not  having 
told  her  before. 

"  It  is  all  your  lying  religion  !"  she  said. 

"Your  behaviour,  Juliet,"  answered  Dorothy, 
putting  on  the  matron,  and  speaking  with  au- 
thority, "  shows  plainly  how  right  I  was.  You 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  I  knew  it.  Had  I 
told  you,  you  would  have  rushed  to  him,  and 
been  anything  but  welcome.  He  would  not 
even  have  known  you ;  and  you  would  have 
been  two  on  the  doctor's  hands.  You  would 
have  made  everything  public,  and  when  your 
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husband  came  to  himself,  would  probably  have 
been  the  death  of  him  after  all." 

"  He  may  have  begun  to  think  more  kindly 
of  me  by  that  time,"  said  Juliet,  humbled  a 
little. 

"  We  must  not  act  on  may-haves"  answered 
Dorothy. 

"  You  say  he  looks  wretched  now,"  suggested 
Juliet. 

"And  well  he  may,  after  concussion  of  the 
brain,  not  to  mention  what  preceded  it,"  said 
Dorothy. 

She  had  come  to  see  that  Juliet  required 
very  plain  speaking.  She  had  so  long  prac- 
tised the  art  of  deceiving  herself  that  she  was 
skilful  at  it.  Indeed,  but  for  the  fault  she  had 
committed,  she  would  all  her  life  long  have 
been  given  to  petting  and  pitying,  justifying 
and  approving  of  herself.  One  cannot  help 
sometimes  feeling  that  the  only  chance  for  cer- 
tain persons  is  to  commit  some  fault  sufficient 
to  shame  them  out  of  the  self-satisfaction  in 
which  they  burrow.  A  fault,  if  only  it  be  great 
and  plain  enough  to  exceed  their  powers  of 
self-justification,  may  then  be,  of  Gfod's  mercy, 
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not  indeed  an  angel  of  light  to  draw  them,  but 
verily  a  goblin  of  darkness  to  terrify  them  out 
of  themselves.  For  the  powers  of  darkness  are 
his  servants  also,  though  incapable  of  knowing 
it :  he  who  is  first  and  last  can,  even  of  those 
that  love  the  lie,  make  slaves  of  the  truth. 
And  they  who  will  not  be  sons  shall  be  slaves, 
let  them  rant  and  wear  crowns  as  they  please 
in  the  slaves'  quarters. 

*f  You  must  not  expect  him  to  get  over  such 
a  shock  all  at  once,"  said  Dorothy.  "  — It  may 
be,"  she  continued,  "  that  you  were  wrong  in 
running  away  from  him.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
judge  between  you,  but  perhaps,  after  the 
injury  you  had  done  him,  you  ought  to  have 
left  it  with  him  to  say  what  you  were  to  do 
next.  By  taking  it  in  your  own  hands,  you 
may  have  only  added  to  the  wrong." 

"And  who  helped  me?"  returned  Juliet,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  reproach. 

"  Helped  you  to  run  from  him,  Juliet  I— 
Keally,  if  you  were  in  the  habit  of  behaving  to 

your  husband  as  you  do  to  me !"  She 

checked  herself,  and  resumed  calmly — "  You 
forget  the  facts  of  the  case,  dear.  So  far  from 
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helping  you  to  run  from  him,  I  stopped  you 
from  running  so  far  that  neither  could  he  find 
you,  nor  you  return  to  him  again.  But  now 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it  by  waiting.  We 
must  find  out  whether  he  wants  you  again,  or 
your  absence  is  a  relief  to  him.  If  1  had  been 
a  man,  I  should  have  been  just  as  wild  as 
he." 

She  had  seen  in  Juliet  some  signs  that  self- 
abhorrence  was  waning,  and  self-pity  reviving, 
and  she  would  connive  at  no  unreality  in  her 
treatment  of  herself.  She  was  one  thing  when 
bowed  to  the  earth  in  misery  and  shame,  and 
quite  another  if  thinking  herself  hardly  used  on 
all  sides. 

It  was  a  strange  position  for  a  young  woman 
to  be  in — that  of  watcher  over  the  marriage 
relations  of  two  persons,  to  neither  of  whom 
could  she  be  a  friend  otherwise  than  ab  extra. 
Ere  long  she  began  almost  to  despair.  Day 
after  day  she  heard  or  saw  that  Faber  contin- 
ued sunk  in  himself,  and  how  things  were 
going  there  she  could  not  tell.  Was  he  think- 
ing about  the  wife  he  had  lost,  or  brooding 
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over  the  wrong  she  had  done  him  ?  There  was 
the  question — and  who  was  to  answer  it  ?  At 
the  same  time  she  was  all  but  certain,  that, 
things  being  as  they  were,  any  reconciliation 
that  might  be  effected  would  owe  itself  merely 
to  the  raising,  as  it  were,  of  the  dead,  and  the 
root  of  bitterness  would  soon  trouble  them 
afresh.  If  but  one  of  them  had  begun  the  task 
of  self-conquest,  there  would  be  hope  for  both. 
But  of  such  a  change  there  was  in  Juliet  as  yet 
no  sign. 

Dorothy  then  understood  her  position — it 
was  wonderful  with  what  clearness,  but  solitary 
necessity  is  a  hot  sun  to  ripen.  What  was  she 
to  do  ?  To  what  quarter — could  she  to  any 
quarter  look  for  help  ?  Naturally  she  thought 
first  of  Mr.  Wingfold.  But  she  did  not  feel  at 
all  sure  that  he  would  consent  to  receive  a 
communication  upon  any  other  understanding 
than  that  he  was  to  act  in  the  matter  as  he 
might  see  best ;  and  would  it  be  right  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  secret  of  another  when 
possibly  he  might  feel  bound  to  reveal  it? 
Besides,  if  he  kept  it  hid,  the  result  might 
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be   blame   to   him  ;   and   blame,    she  reasoned, 
although  a  small  matter  in  regard  to  one  like 
herself,  might  in  respect  of  a  man  in  the  curate's 
position  involve   serious  consequences.     While 
she  thus  reflected,  it  came  into  her  mind  with 
what  enthusiasm  she  had  heard  him  speak  of 
Mr.  Polwarth,  attributing  to  him  the  beginnings 
of   all    enlightenment    he    had    himself    ever 
received.     Without  this  testimony,  she  would 
not  have  once  thought  of  him.     Indeed  she  had 
been  more  than  a  little  doubtful  of  him,  for  she 
had  never  felt  attracted  to  him,  and  from  her 
knowledge   of  the    unhealthy   religious   atmo- 
sphere   of  the    chapel,    had   got    unreasonably 
suspicious  of  cant.     She  had  not  had  experience 
enough  to   distinguish  with  any  certainty  the 
.speech   that    comes   from   the   head   and    that 
which  comes  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart.     A 
man  must  talk  out  of  that  which  is  in  him ;  his 
well  must  give  out  the  water  of  its  own  spring ; 
but  what  seems  a  well  may  be  only  a  cistern, 
and  the  water  by  no  means  living  water.    What 
she   had   once   or   twice   heard   him    say,  had 
rather  repelled  than   drawn  her;  but  Dorothy 
had  faith,  and  Mr.  Wingfold  had  spoken.    Might 
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she  tell  him  ?  Ought  she  not  to  seek  his  help  ? 
Would  he  keep  the  secret?  Could  he  help  if 
he  would?  Was  he  indeed  as  wise  as  they 
said? 

In  the  meantime,  little  as  she  thought  it,  Pol- 
warth  had  been  awaiting  a  communication  from 
her ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  question 
whose  presence  was  so  visible  in  her  whole 
bearing,  neither  died  nor  bore  fruit,  he  began  to 
think  whether  he  might  not  help  her  to  speak. 
The  next  time,  therefore,  that  he  opened  the 
gate  to  her,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  little  bud  he 
had  just  broken  from  a  monthly  rose.  It  was  a 
hard  little  button,  upon  which  the  green  leaves 
of  its  calyx  clung  as  if  choking  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  this  bud,  do  you 
think,  Miss  Drake  T9  he  asked. 

'*  That  you  have  plucked  it,"  she  answered 
sharply,  throwing  a  suspicious  glance  in  his 
face. 

"  No ;  that  cannot  be  it,"  he  answered,  with  a 
quiet  smile  of  intelligence.  "  It  has  been  just 
as  you  see  it  for  the  last  three  days.  I  only 
plucked  it  the  moment  I  saw  you  coming." 

«  Then  the  frost  has  caught  it." 
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" The  frost  has  caught  it,"  he  answered  ;  "but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  cause  of  its 
death  was  not  rather  its  own  life  than  the 
frost." 

"I  don't  see  what  you  mean  by  that,  Mr. 
Polwarth,"  said  Dorothy,  doubtfully,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  discomfort. 

"I  admit  it  sounds  paradoxical,"  returned  the 
little  man.  "  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  struggle 
of  the  life  in  it'  to  unfold  itself,  rather  than 
anything  else,  was  the  cause  of  its  death." 

"  But  the  frost  was  the  cause  of  its  not  being 
able  to  unfold  itself,"  said  Dorothy. 

«  That  I  admit,"  said  Polwarth ;  "  and  per- 
haps a  weaker  life  in  the  flower  would  have 
yielded  sooner.  I  may  have  carried  too  far  an 
analogy  I  was  seeking  to  establish  between  it 
and  the  human  heart,  in  which  repression  is  so 
much  more  dangerous  than  mere  oppression. 
Many  a  heart  has  withered  like  my  poor  little 
bud,  because  it  did  not  know  its  friend  when  it 
saw  him." 

Dorothy  was  frightened.  He  knew  some- 
thing! Or  did  he  only  suspect?  Perhaps  he 
was  merely  guessing  at  her  religious  troubles, 
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wanting  to  help  her.  She  must  answer  care- 
fully. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  Mr.  Pol- 
warth,"  she  said ;  "  but  there  are  some  things 
it  is  not  wise,  and  other  things  it  would  not  be 
right  to  speak  about." 

"  Quite  true,"  he  answered.  "  I  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  say  anything  sooner,  but  now  I 
venture  to  ask  how  the  poor  lady  does." 

"What  lady?"  returned  Dorothy,  dreadfully 
startled,  and  turning  white. 

"Mrs.  Faber,"  answered  Polwarth,  with  the 
utmost  calmness.  "  Is  she  not  still  at  the  Old 
House?" 

u  Is  it  known,  then  ?"  faltered  Dorothy. 

"  To  nobody  but  myself,  so  far  as  I  am  aware," 
replied  the  gatekeeper. 

"  And  how  long  have  you  known  it  ?" 

"  From  the  very  day  of  her  disappearance,  I 
may  say." 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  sooner  f  "  said 
Dorothy,  feeling  aggrieved,  though  she  would 
have  found  it  hard  to  show  wherein  lay  the 
injury. 

"  For  more  reasons  than  one,"  answered  Pol- 
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warth ;  "  but  one  will  be  enough :  you  did  not 
trust  me.  It  was  well  therefore  to  let  you 
understand  I  could  keep  a  secret.  I  let  you 
know  now  only  because  I  see  you  are  troubled 
about  her.  I  fear  you  have  not  got  her  to  take 
any  comfort,  poor  lady  !" 

Dorothy  stood  silent,  gazing  down  with  big 
frightened  eyes  at  the  strange  creature  who 
looked  steadfastly  up  at  her  from  under  what 
seemed  a  huge  hat — for  his  head  was  as  large 
as  that  of  a  tall  man.  He  seemed  to  be  reading 
her  very  thoughts. 

"  I  can  trust  you,  Miss  Drake,"  he  resumed. 
"  If  I  did  not,  I  should  have  at  once  acquainted 
the  authorities  with  my  suspicions  ;  for,  you  will 
observe,  you  are  hiding  from  a  community  a 
fact  which  it  has  a  right  to  know.  But  I  have 
faith  enough  in  you  to  believe  that  you  are  only 
waiting  a  fit  time,  and  have  good  reasons  for 
what  you  do.  If  I  can  give  you  any  help,  I 
am  at  your  service." 

He  took  off  his  big  hat,  and  turned  away  into 
the  house. 

Dorothy  stood  fixed  for  a  moment  or  two 
longer,  then  walked  slowly  away,  with  her 
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eyes  on  the  ground.  Before  she  reached  the 
Old  House,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  tell 
Polwarth  as  much  as  she  could  without  betray- 
ing Juliet's  secret,  and  to  ask  him  to  talk  to 
her,  for  which  she  would  contrive  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

For  some  time  she  had  been  growing  more 
anxious  every  day.  No  sign  of  change  showed 
in  any  quarter ;  no  way  opened  through  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  them,  while  these 
were  greatly  added  to  by  the  likelihood  ap- 
pearing that  another  life  was  on  its  way  into 
them.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  was  she 
in  her  ignorance  so  to  guard  the  hopeless  wife, 
that  motherhood  might  do  something  to  con- 
sole her?  She  had  two  lives  upon  her  hands, 
and  did  indeed  want  counsel.  The  man  who 
knew  their  secret  already — the  minor  prophet, 
she  had  heard  the  curate  call  him — might  at 
least  help  her  to  the  next  step  she  must  take. 

Juliet's  mental  condition  was  not  at  all  en- 
couraging. She  was  often  ailing  and  peevish, 
behaving  as  if  she  owed  Dorothy  grudge  in- 
stead of  gratitude.  And  indeed  to  herself 
Dorothy  would  remark  that  if  nothing  more 
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came  out  of  it  than  seemed  likely  now,  Juliet 
would  be  under  no  very  ponderous  obligation 
to  her.  She  found  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  interest  her  in  anything.  After  Othello  she 
did  not  read  another  play.  Nothing  pleased 
her  but  to  talk  about  her  husband.  If  Dorothy 
had  seen  him,  Juliet  had  endless  questions  to 
put  to  her  about  him ;  and  when  she  had  an- 
swered as  many  of  them  as  she  could,  she 
would  put  them  all  over  again  afresh.  On  one 
occasion  when  Dorothy  could  not  say  she  be- 
lieved he  was,  when  she  saw  him,  thinking 
about  his  wife,  Juliet  went  into  hysterics.  She 
was  growing  so  unmanageable  that  if  Dorothy 
had  not  partially  opened  her  mind  to  Polwarth, 
she  must  at  last  have  been  compelled  to  give 
her  up.  The  charge  was  wearing  her  out ;  her 
strength  was  giving  way,  and  her  temper 
growing  so  irritable  that  she  was  ashamed  of 
herself— and  all  without  any  good  to  Juliet. 
Twice  she  hinted  at  letting  her  husband  know 
where  she  was,  but  Juliet,  although,  on  both 
occasions,  she  had  a  moment  before  been  talk- 
ing as  if  Dorothy  alone  prevented  her  from 
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returning  to  him,  fell  on  her  knees  in  wild  dis- 
tress, and  entreated  her  to  bear  with  her.  At 
the  smallest  approach  of  the  idea  towards  ac- 
tuality, the  recollection  rushed  scorching  back 
— of  how  she  had  implored  him,  how  she  had 
humbled  herself  soul  and  body  before  him,  how 
he  had  turned  from  her  with  loathing,  would 
not  put  forth  a  hand  to  lift  her  from  destruction 
-and  restore  her  to  peace,  had  left  her  naked  on 
the  floor,  nor  once  returned  "  to  ask  the  spotted 
princess  how  she  fares  " — and  she  shrunk  with 
agony  from  any  real  thought  of  again  suppli- 
cating his  mercy. 

Presently  another  difficulty  began  to  show  in 
the  near  distance  :  Mr.  Drake,  having  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  alterations  he  would  have 
effected,  had  begun  to  think  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  put  off  till  the  spring,  and  talked  of 
commencing  work  in  the  house  at  no  distant 
day.  Dorothy  therefore  proposed  to  Juliet 
that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  her  there 
much  longer,  she  should  go  to  some  distant 
part  of  the  country,  where  she  would  contrive 
to  follow  her.  But  the  thought  of  moving  far- 
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ther  from  her  husband,  whose  nearness,  though 
she  dared  not  seek  him,  seemed  her  only  safety, 
was  frightful  to  Juliet.  The  wasting  anxiety 
she  caused  Dorothy  did  not  occur  to  her.  Sor- 
row is  not  selfish,  but  many  persons  are  in 
sorrow  entirely  selfish.  It  makes  them  so  im- 
portant in  their  own  eyes,  that  they  seem  to 
have  a  claim  upon  all  that  people  can  do  for 
them. 

To  the  extent,  therefore,  of  what  she  might 
herself  have  known  without  Juliet's  confession, 
Dorothy,  driven  to  her  wits'  end,  resolved  to 
open  the  matter  to  the  gate-keeper;  and  accord- 
ingly, one  evening  on  her  way  home,  called  at 
the  lodge,  and  told  Polwarth  where  and  in 
what  condition  she  had  found  Mrs.  Faber,  and 
what  she  had  done  with  her ;  that  she  did  not 
think  it  the  part  of  a  friend  to  advise  her  return 
to  her  husband  at  present ;  that  she  would  not 
herself  hear  of  returning ;  that  she  had  no  com- 
fort, and  her  life  was  a  burden  to  her ;  and  that 
she  could  not  possibly  keep  her  concealed  much 
longer,  and  did  not  know  what  next  to  do. 

Polwarth  answered  only  that  he  must  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Faber.  If  that  could 
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be  effected,  he  believed  he  should  be  able  to 
help  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  Between 
them,  therefore,  they  must  arrange  a  plan  for 
his  meeting  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  OLD  GARDEN. 

next  morning,  Juliet,  walking  listlessly 
up  and  down  the  garden,  turned  the  corner 
of  a  yew  hedge,  and  came  suddenly  upon  a 
figure  that  might  well  have  appeared  one  of  the 
kobolds  of  German  legend.  He  was  digging 
slowly  but  steadily,  crooning  a  strange  song — 
so  low  that,  until  she  saw  him  she  did  not  hear 
him. 

She  started  back  in  dismay.  The  kobold 
neither  raised  his  head  nor  showed  other  sign 
than  the  ceasing  of  his  song  that  he  was  aware 
of  her  presence.  Slowly  and  steadily  he  went 
on  with  his  work.  He  was  trenching  the 
ground  deep,  still  throwing  the  earth  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  Juliet,  concluding  he  was 
deaf,  and  the  ceasing  of  his  song  accidental, 
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turned  softly,  and  would  have  retreated.  But 
Polwarth,  so  far  from  being  deaf,  heard  better 
than  most  people.  His  senses,  indeed,  had  been 
sharpened  by  his  infirmities — all  but  those  of 
taste  and  smell,  which  were  fitful,  now  dull  and 
now  exquisitely  keen.  At  the  first  movement 
breaking  the  stillness  into  which  consternation 
had  cast  her,  he  spoke. 

"Can  you  guess  what  I  am  doing,  Mrs. 
Faber  ?"  he  said,  throwing  up  a  spadeful  and  a 
glance  together,  like  a  man  who  could  spare  no 
time  from  his  work. 

Juliet's  heart  got  in  the  way,  and  she  could 
not  answer  him.  She  felt  much  as  a  ghost, 
wandering  through  a  house,  might  feel,  if  sud- 
denly addressed  by  the  name  she  had  borne  in 
the  old  days,  while  yet  she  was  clothed  in  the 
garments  of  the  flesh.  Could  it  be  that  this 
man  led  such  a  retired  life  that,  although  living 
so  near  Glaston,  and  seeing  so  many  at  his 
gate,  he  had  yet  never  heard  that  she  had 
passed  from  the  ken  of  the  living  ?  Or  could  it 
be  that  Dorothy  had  betrayed  her  ?  She  stood 
quaking.  The  situation  was  strange.  Before 
her  was  a  man  who  did  not  seem  to  know  that 
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what  he  knew  concerning  her  was  a  secret  from 
all  the  world  besides  !  And  with  that  she  had 
a  sudden  insight  into  the  consequence  of 
the  fact  of  her  existence  coming  to  her  hus- 
band's knowledge :  would  it  not  add  to  his 
contempt  and  scorn  to  know  that  she  was  not 
even  dead?  Would  he  not  at  once  conclude 
that  she  had  been  contriving  to  work  on  his 
feelings,  that  she  had  been  speculating  on  his 
repentance,  counting  upon  and  awaiting  such  a 
return  of  his  old  fondness,  as  would  make  him 
forget  all  her  faults,  and  prepare  him  to  receive 
her  again  with  delight  ? — But  she  must  answer 
the  creature !  Ill  could  she  afford  to  offend 
him!  But  what  was  she  to  say?  She  had 
utterly  forgotten  what  he  had  said  to  her.  She 
stood  staring  at  him,  unable  to  speak.  It  was 
but  for  a  few  moments,  but  they  were  long  as 
minutes.  And  as  she  gazed,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
strange  being  in  the  trench  had  dug  his  way  up 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  bringing  her 
secret  with  him,  and  come  to  ask  her  questions. 
What  an  earthy  yet  unearthly  look  he  had ! 
Almost  for  a  moment  she  believed  the  ancient 
rumours  of  other  races  than  those  of  mankind, 
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that  shared  the  earth  with  them,  but  led  such 
differently  conditioned  lives,  that,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  only  a  scanty  few  of  the  unblending 
natures  crossed  each  other's  path,  to  stand 
astare  in  mutual  astonishment. 

Polwarth  went  on  digging,  nor  once  looked 
up.  After  a  little  while  he  resumed,  in  the 
most  natural  way,  speaking  as  if  he  had  known 
her  well : 

"Mr.  Drake  and  I  were  talking,  some  weeks 
ago,  about  a  certain  curious  little  old-fashioned 
flower  in  my  garden  at  the  back  of  the  lodge. 
He  asked  me  if  I  could  spare  him  a  root  of  it.  I 
told  him  I  could  spare  him  anything  he  would 
like  to  have,  but  that  I  would  gladly  give  him 
every  flower  in  my  garden,  roots  and  all,  if  he 
would  but  let  me  dig  three  yards  square  in  his 
garden  at  the  Old  House,  and  have  all  that 
came  up  of  itself  for  a  year." 

He  paused  again.  Juliet  neither  spoke  nor 
moved.  He  dug  rather  feebly  for  a  gnome, 
with  panting  asthmatic  breath. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  ma'arn,"  he 
began  again,  and  ceasing  his  labour  stood  up 
leaning  on  the  spade,  which  was  nearly  as  high 
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as  himself,  "  that  many  of  the  seeds  which  fall 
upon  the  ground,  and  do  not  grow,  yet,  strange 
to  tell,  retain  the  power  of  growth.  I  suspect 
myself,  but  have  not  had  opportunity  of  testing 
the  conjecture,  that  such  fall  in  their  pods,  or 
shells,  and  that  before  these  are  sufficiently 
decayed  to  allo\v  the  sun  and  moisture  and  air 
to  reach  them,  they  have  got  covered  up  in  the 
soil  too  deep  for  those  same  influences.  They 
say  fishes  a  long  time  bedded  in  ice  will  come 
to  life  again :  I  cannot  tell  about  that,  but  it  is 
well  enough  known  that  if  you  dig  deep  in  any 
old  garden,  such  as  this,  ancient,  perhaps  for- 
gotten flowers,  will  appear.  The  fashion  has 
changed,  they  have  been  neglected  or  upraoted, 
but  all  the  time  their  life  is  hid  below.  And  the 
older  they  are,  the  nearer  perhaps  to  their 
primary  idea !" 

By  this  time  she  was  far  more  composed, 
though  not  yet  had  she  made  up  her  mind  what 
to  say,  or  how  to  treat  the  dilemma  in  which 
she  found  herself. 

After  a  brief  pause  therefore,  he  resumed 
again. 

"  I  don't  fancy,"  he  said,  with  a  low  asthmatic 
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laugh,  "  that  we  shall  have  many  forgotten 
weeds  come  up.  They  all,  I  suspect,  keep  pretty 
well  in  the  sun.  But  just  think  how  the  fierce 
digging  of  the  crisis  to  which  the  great  Hus- 
bandrnan  every  now  and  then  leads  a  nation, 
brings  back  to  the  surface  its  old  forgotten 
flowers.  What  virtues,  for  instance,  the  Revolu- 
tion brought  to  light  as  even  yet  in  the  nature 
of  the  corrupted  nobility  of  France  !" 

"  What  a  peculiar  goblin  it  is,"  thought  Juliet, 
beginning  to  forget  herself  a  little  in  watching 
and  listening  to  the  strange  creature.  She  had 
often  seen  him  before,  but  had  always  turned 
from  him  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic  shame  : 
of  cojirse  the  poor  creature  could  not  bear 
to  be  looked  at;  he  must  know  himself  im- 
proper ! 

"  I  have  sometimes  wondered,"  Polwarth  yet 
again  resumed,  "  whether  the  troubles  without 
end  that  some  people  seem  born  to — I  do  not 
mean  those  they  bring  upon  themselves — may 
not  be  as  subsoil  ploughs,  tearing  deep  into  the 
family  mould,  that  the  seeds  of  the  lost  virtues 
of  their  race  may  in  them  be  once  more  brought 
within  reach  of  sun  and  air  and  dew.  It  would 
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be  a  pleasant  hopeful  thought  if  one  might  hold 
it.    Would  it  not,  ma'am  ?" 

"  It  would  indeed,"  answered  Juliet  with  a 
sigh,  which  rose  from  an  undefined  feeling  that 
if  some  hidden  virtue  would  come  up  in  her,  it 
would  be  welcome.  How  many  people  would 
like  to  be  good,  if  only  they  might  be  good 
without  taking  trouble  about  it !  They  do  not 
like  goodness  well  enough  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  it,  or  to  sell  all  that  they  have  that  they 
may  buy  it ;  they  will  not  batter  at  the  gate  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  they  look  with 
pleasure  on  this  or  that  aerial  castle  of  righteous- 
ness, and  think  it  would  be  rather  nice  to  live 
in  it !  They  do  not  know  that  it  is  goodness 
all  the  time  their  very  being  is  pining  after,  and 
that  they  are  starving  their  nature  of  its  neces- 
sary food.  Then  Polwarth's  idea  turned  itself 
round  in  Juliet's  mind,  and  grew  clearer,  but 
assumed  reference  to  weeds  only,  and  .not 
flowers.  She  thought  how  that  fault  of  hers 
had,  like  the  seed  of  a  poison-plant,  been  buried 
for  years,  unknown  to  one  alive,  and  forgotten 
almost  by  herself— so  diligently  forgotten  in- 
deed, that  it  seemed  to  have  gradually  slipped 
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away  over  the  horizon  of  her  existence ;  and 
now  here  it  was  at  the  surface  again  in  all  its 
horror  and  old  reality !  nor  that  merely,  for 
already  it  had  blossomed  and  borne  its  rightful 
fruit  of  dismay — an  evil  pod,  filled  with  a  sicken- 
ing juice,  and  swarming  with  gray  flies. — But 
she  must  speak,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the 
odd  creature  from  going  and  publishing  in 
Glaston  that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Faber,  and  she 
was  at  the  Old  House. 

" How  did  you  know  I  was  here?"  she  asked 
abruptly. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  knew,  ma'am  ?" 
returned  Polwarth,  in  a  tone  which  took  from 
the  words  all  appearance  of  rudeness. 

"  You  were  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  see 
me,"  she  answered. 

"A  man/'  returned  the  dwarf,  "who  keeps 
his  eyes  open,  may  almost  cease  to  be  surprised 
at  anything.  In  my  time  I  have  seen  so  much 
that  is  wonderful — in  fact  everything  seems  to 
me  so  wonderful,  that  I  hardly  expect  to  be 
surprised  any  more." 

He  said  this,  desiring  to  provoke  conversa- 
tion. But  Juliet  took  the  answer  for  an  evasive 
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one,  and  it  strengthened  her  suspicion  of  Doro- 
thy. She  was  getting  tired  of  her !  Then  there 
was  only  one  thing  left ! — The  minor  prophet 
had  betaken  himself  again  to  his  work,  delving 
deeper,  and  throwing  slow  spadeful  after  spade- 
ful to  the  surface. 

"  Miss  Drake  told  you  I  was  here !"  said 
Juliet. 

"  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Faber.  No  one  told  me," 
answered  Polwarth.  "  I  learned  it  for  myself. 
I  could  hardly  help  finding  it  out." 

"  Then — then — does  everybody  know  it  ?"  she 
faltered,  her  heart  sinking  within  her  at  the 
thought. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single 
person  is  aware  you  are  alive  except  Miss  Drake 
and  myself.  I  have  not  even  told  my  niece 
who  lives  with  me,  and  who  can  keep  a  secret 
as  well  as  myself." 

Juliet  breathed  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  have  kept  it  so 
secret  1"  she  asked. 

"  Because  it  was  your  secret,  ma'am,  not 
mine." 
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"  But  you  were  under  no  obligation  to  keep 
ray  secret." 

"  flow  do  you  justify  such  a  frightful  state- 
ment as  that,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Why,  what  could  it  matter  to  you  f 

"  Everything." 

"  I  do  not  understand.  You  have  no  inter- 
est in  me.  You  could  have  no  inducement." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  had  the  strongest  induce- 
ment :  I  saw  that  an  opportunity  might  come  of 
serving  you." 

"  But  that  is  just  the  unintelligible  thing  to 
me.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  wish 
to  serve  me !"  said  Juliet,  thinking  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  some  design. 

"There  you  mistake,  ma'am.  I  am  under 
the  most  absolute  and  imperative  obligation  to 
serve  you — the  greatest  under  which  any  being 
can  find  himself." 

"  What  a  ridiculous,  crooked  little  monster  !" 
said  Juliet  to  herself.  But  she  began  the  same 
moment  to  think  whether  she  might  not  turn 
the  creature's  devotion  to  good  account.  She 
might  at  all  events  insure  his  silence. 
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"  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  your- 
self?" she  said,  now  also  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  conversation. 

"  I  would  at  once,"  replied  Polwarth,  "  had  I 
sufficient  ground  for  hoping  you  would  under- 
stand my  explanation." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  particularly 
stupid,"  she  returned,  with  a  wan  smile. 

61 1  have  heard  the  contrary/'  said  Polwarth. 
"  Yet  I  cannot  help  greatly  doubting  whether 
you  will  understand  what  I  am  now  going  to 
tell  you.  For  I  will  tell  you — on  the  chance  :  I 
have  no  secrets — that  is,  of  my  own. — I  am  one 
of  those,  Mrs.  Faber,"  he  went  on  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  but  his  voice  neither  became  more 
solemn  in  tone,  nor  did  he  cease  his  digging, 
although  it  got  slower,  "  who,  against  the  non- 
evidence  of  their  senses,  believe  there  is  a  master 
of  men,  the  one  master,  a  right  perfect  man,  who 
demands  of  them,  and  lets  them  know  in. 
themselves  the  rectitude  of  the  demand,  that 
they  also  shall  be  right  and  true  men,  that  is, 
true  brothers  to  their  brothers  arid  sisters  of 
mankind.  It  is  recorded  too,  and  I  believe  it, 
that  this  master  said  that  any  service  rendered 
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to  one  of  his  people  was  rendered  to  himself. 
Therefore,  for  love  of  his  will,  even  if  I  had  no 
sympathy  with  you,  Mrs.  Faber,  I  should  feel 
bound  to  help  you.  As  you  cannot  believe  me 
interested  in  yourself,  I  must  tell  you  that  to 
betray  your  secret  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  love 
of  gossip,  would  be  to  sin  against  my  highest 
joy,  against  my  own  hope,  against  the  heart  of 
God,  from  which  your  being  and  mine  draws 
the  life  of  its  every  moment." 

Juliet's  heart  seemed  to  turn  sick  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  creature  claiming  brother- 
hood with  her.  That  it  gave  ground  for  such 
a  claim,  seemed  for  the  moment  an  irresistible 
argument  against  the  existence  of  a  God. 

In  her  countenance  Polwarth  read  at  once 
that  he  had  blundered,  and  a  sad,  noble,  humble 
smile  irradiated  his.  It  had  its  effect  on  Juliet. 
She  would  be  generous  and  forgive  his  pre- 
sumption :  she  knew  dwarfs  were  always  con- 
ceited— that  wise  Nature  had  provided  them 
with  high  thoughts  wherewith  to  add  the  mis- 
sing cubit  to  their  stature.  What  repulsive 
things  Christianity  taught !  Her  very  flesh  re- 
coiled from  the  poor  ape  ! 

VOL.  III.  F 
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<f  I  trust  you  are  satisfied,  ma'am,"  the  kobold 
added,  after  a  moment's  vain  expectation  of  a 
word  from  Juliet,  "  that  your  secret  is  safe  \vith 
me." 

"  I  am,"  answered  Juliet,  with  a  condescend- 
ing motion  of  her  stately  neck,  saying  to  herself 
in  feeling  if  not  in  conscious  thought, — "  After 
all  he  is  hardly  human  !  I  may  accept  his  de- 
votion as  I  would  that  of  a  dog !" 

The  moment  she  had  thus  far  yielded,  she 
began  to  long  to  speak  of  her  husband.  Per- 
haps he  could  tell  her  something  of  him !  at 
least  he  could  talk  about  him.  She  would  have 
been  eager  to  look  on  his  reflection,  had  it  been 
possible,  in  the  mind  of  a  dog  that  loved  him. 
She  would  turn  the  conversation  in  a  direction 
that  might  find  him. 

"  But  I  do  not  see,"  she  went  on,  "  how  you, 
Mr.  Polwarth — I  think  that  is  your  name — 
how  you  can,  consistently  with  your  prin- 
ciples,  " 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am :  I  cannot  even,  by  si- 
lence, seem  to  admit  that  you  know  anything 
whatever  of  my  principles." 

<f  Oh !"  she  returned,  with  a  smile   of  gen- 
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erous  confession,  "  I  was  brought  up  to  believe 
as  you  do." 

"  That  but  satisfies  me  that  for  the  present 
you  are  incapable  of  knowing  anything  of  my 
principles." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  thinking  so,"  she 
returned,  with  the  condescension  of  superior 
education  as  she  supposed,  and  yet  wTith  the 
first  motion  of  an  unconscious  respect  for  the 
odd  little  monster. — He,  with  wheezing  chest, 
went  on  throwing  up  the  deep  damp  fresh  earth, 
to  him  smelling  of  marvellous  things.  Ruth 
would  have  ached  all  over  to  see  him  working 
so  hard  ! — "  Still,"  Juliet  went  on,  "  supposing 
your  judgment  of  me  correct,  that  only  makes 
it  the  stranger  you  should  imagine  that  in 
serving  such  a  one,  you  are  pleasing  him  you 
call  your  master.  He  says  whosoever  denies 
him  before  men  he  will  deny  before  the  angels 
of  God." 

"  What  my  Lord  says  he  will  do,  he  will  do, 
as  he  meant  it  when  he  said  it :  what  he  tells 
me  to  do,  I  try  to  understand  and  do.  Now  he 
has  told  me  of  all  things  not  to  say  that  good 
comes  of  evil.  He  condemned  that  in  the 
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Pharisees  as  the  greatest  of  crimes.  When, 
therefore,  I  see  a  roan  like  your  husband,  help- 
ing his  neighbours  near  and  far,  being  kind, 
indeed  loving,  and  good-hearted  to  all  men," — 
Here  a  great  sigh,  checked  and  broken,  into 
many  little  ones,  came  in  a  tremulous  chain 
from  the  bosom  of  the  wife — "  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  man  is  not  scattering  his  master 
abroad.  He  is  indeed  opposing  him  in  words  : 
he  speaks  against  the  Son  of  Man ;  but  that  the 
Son  of  Man  himself  says  shall  be  forgiven  him. 
If  I  mistake  in  this,  to  my  own  master  I  stand 
or  fall." 

"How  can  he  be  his  master  if  he  does  not 
acknowledge  him?" 

u Because  the  very  tongue  with  which  he 
denies  him  is  yet  his.  I  am  the  master  of  the 
flowers  that  will  now  grow  by  my  labour, 
though  not  one  of  them  will  know  me — how 
much  more  must  he  be  the  master  of  the  men. 
he  has  called  into  being,  though  they  do  not 
acknowledge  him !  If  the  story  of  the  gospel  be 
a  true  one,  as  with  my  heart  and  soul  and  all 
that  is  in  me  I  believe  it  is,  then  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  lord  and  master  of  Mr.  Faber,  and 
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for  him  riot  to  acknowledge  it  is  to  fall  from 
the  summit  of  his  being.  To  deny  one's  master, 
is  to  be  a  slave." 

"  You  are  very  polite  !"  said  Mrs.  Faber,  and 
turned  away.  She  recalled  her  imaginary  dan- 
ger, however,  and  turning  again,  said,  "  But 
though  I  differ  from  you  in  opinion,  Mr.  Pol- 
warth,  I  quite  recognize  you  as  no  common  man, 
and  put  you  upon  your  honour  with  regard  to 
my  secret." 

"  Had  you  entrusted  me  with  your  secret, 
ma'am,  the  phrase  would  have  had  more  signi- 
ficance. But  obeying  my  master,  I  do  not 
require  to  think  of  my  own  honour.  Those 
who  do  not  acknowledge  their  master,  cannot 
afford  to  forget  it.  But  if  they  do  not  learn  to 
obey  him,  they  will  find  by  the  time  they  have 
got  through  what  they  call  life,  they  have  left 
themselves  little  honour  to  boast  of." 

"  He  has  guessed  my  real  secret !"  thought 
poor  Juliet,  and  turning  away  in  confusion, 
without  a  word  of  farewell,  went  straight  into 
the  house.  But  before  Dorothy,  who  had 
been  on  the  watch  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  came 
in,  she  had  begun  to  hope  that  the  words  of  the 
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forward,  disagreeable,  conceited  dwarf,  had  in 
them  nothing  beyond  a  general  remark. 

When  Dorothy  entered,  she  instantly  accused 
her  of  treachery.  Dorothy,  repressing  her 
indignation,  begged  she  would  go  with  her  to 
Polwarth.  But  when  they  reached  the  spot, 
the  gnome  had  vanished. 

He  had  been  digging  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers  buried  in  Juliet,  and  had  gone  home  to 
lie  down.  His  bodily  strength  was  exhausted, 
but  will  and  faith  and  purpose  never  forsook 
the  soul  cramped  up  in  that  distorted  frame. 
When  greatly  suffering,  he  would  yet  suffer 
with  his  will — not  merely  resigning  himself 
to  the  will  of  God,  but  desiring  the  suffering 
that  God  willed.  When  the  wearied  soul 
could  no  longer  keep  the  summit  of  the 
task,  when  not  strength  merely,  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  faith  and  duty,  failed  him,  he 
would  cast  faith  and  strength  and  duty,  all  his 
being,  into  the  gulf  of  the  Father's  will,  and 
simply  suffer,  no  longer  trying  to  feel  anything 
— waiting  only  until  the  Life  should  send  him 

light. 

Dorothy  turned  to  Juliet. 
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"  You  might  have  asked  Mr.  Polwarth,  Juliet, 
whether  I  had  betrayed  you,"  she  said. 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,  he  did  say  you  had  not 
told  him.  But  how  was  I  to  take  the  word  of 
a  creature  like  that  1" 

"  Juliet,"  said  Dorothy,  very  angry,  "  I  begin 
to  doubt  if  you  were  worth  taking  the  trouble 
for !" 

She  turned  from  her,  and  walked  towards 
the  house.  Juliet  rushed  after  her  and  caught 
her  in  her  arms. 

"  Forgive  me,  Dorothy,"  she  cried.  "  I  am 
not  in  my  right  senses,  I  do  believe.  What  is 
to  be  done  now  this — man  knows  it  ?" 

"  Things  are  no  worse  than  they  were,"  said 
Dorothy,  as  quickly  appeased  as  angered.  "  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  we  have  the  only  one  to 
help  us  who  is  able  to  do  it.  Why,  Juliet,  what 
am  I  to  do  with  you  when  my  father  sends  the 
carpenters  and  bricklayers  to  the  house  ?  They 
will  be  into  every  corner !  He  talks  of  com- 
mencing next  week,  and  I  am  at  my  wits'  end." 

"  Oh !  don't  forsake  me,  Dorothy,  after  all 
you  have  done  for  me,"  cried  Juliet.  "  If  you 
turn  me  out,  there  never  was  creature  in  the 
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world  so  forlorn  as  I  shall  be — absolutely 
helpless,  Dorothy !" 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  my  poor  Juliet ; 
but  if  Mr.  Polwarth  do  not  think  of  some  way, 
I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  us.  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  guilty  of  in  de- 
spising him.  Mr.  Wingfold  speaks  of  him  as  far 
the  first  man  in  Glaston." 

Certainly  Mr.  Wingfold,  Mr.  Drew,  and  some 
others  of  the  best  men  in  the  place,  did  think 
him,  of  those  they  knew,  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Glaston  was  altogether 
of  a  different  opinion.  Which  was  the  right 
opinion,  must  be  left  to  the  measuring  rod  that 
shall  finally  be  applied  to  the  statures  of  men. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — need 
I  say  I  mean  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
is  called  church-history  ? — is  the  only  history 
that  will  ever  be  able  to  show  itself  a  history — 
that  can  ever  come  to  be  thoroughly  written, 
or  to  be  read  with  a  clear  understanding ;  for  it 
alone  will  prove  able  to  explain  itself,  while  in 
doing  so  it  will  explain  all  other  attempted 
histories  as  well.  Many  of  those  who  will  then 
be  found  first  in  the  eternal  record,  may  have 
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been  of  little  regard  in  the  eyes  of  even  their  re- 
ligious contemporaries,  may  have  been  absolute- 
ly unknown  to  the  generations  that  came  after, 
and  were  yet  the  men  of  life  and  potency,  work- 
ing as  light,  as  salt,  as  leaven,  in  the  world. 
When  the  real  worth  of  things  is,  over  all,  the 
measure  of  their  estimation,  then  is  the  king- 
dom of  our  God  and  his  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    POTTER  Y. 

TT  had  been  a  very  dry  autumn,  and  the 
-*-  periodical  rains  had  been  long  delayed,  so 
that  the  minister  had  been  able  to  do  much  for 
the  houses  he  had  bought,  called  the  Pottery, 
There  had  been  but  just  rain  enough  to  reveal 
the  advantage  of  the  wall  he  had  built  to 
compel  the  water  to  keep  the  wider  street. 
Thoroughly  dry  and  healthy  it  was  impossible 
to  make  them,  at  least  in  the  time ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  water  all  about  the  place  you 
stand  on,  and  another  to  be  up  to  the  knees  in 
it.  Not  at  that  point  only,  however,  but  at 
every  spot  where  the  water  could  enter  freely, 
he  had  done  what  he  could  provisionally  for  the 
defence  of  his  poor  colony — for  alas !  how  much 
among  the  well-to-do,  in  town  or  city,  are  the 
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poor  like  colonists  only ! — and  he  had  great 
hopes  of  the  result.  Stone  and  brick  and 
cement  he  had  used  freely,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  people  about  began  to  have  a  glimmering 
idea  of  the  use  of  money  after  a  gospel  fashion 
— that  is,  for  thorough  work  where  and  because 
it  was  needed.  The  curate  was  full  of  admir- 
ation and  sympathy.  But  the  whole  thing 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  others  not  a  few. 
For,  as  the  currents  of  inundation  would  be 
somewhat  altered  in  direction  and  increased  in 
force  by  his  obstructions,  it  became  necessary 
for  several  others  also  to  add  to  the  defences 
of  their  property,  and  this  of  course  was  felt 
to  be  a  grievance.  Their  personal  inconveni- 
ences were  like  the  shilling  that  hides  the  moon, 
and,  in  the  resentment  they  occasioned,  blinded 
their  hearts  to  the  seriousness  of  the  evils  from 
which  their  merely  temporary  annoyance  was 
the  deliverance  of  their  neighbours.  A  fancy  of 
prescriptive  right  in  their  own  comforts  out- 
weighed all  the  long  and  heavy  sufferings  of  the 
others.  Why  should  not  their  neighbours  con- 
tinue miserable,  when  they  had  been  miserable 
all  their  lives  hitherto?  Those  who,  on  the 
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contrary,  had  been  comfortable  all  their  lives, 
and  liked  it  so  much,  ought  to  continue  comfort- 
able— even  at  their  expense.  Why  not  let  well 
alone  ?  Or  if  people  would  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  want  to  be  comfortable  too,  when  nobody 
cared  a  straw  about  them,  let  them  make  them- 
selves comfortable  without  annoying  those 
superior  beings  who  had  been  comfortable  all 
the  time ! — Persons  who,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, reason  thus,  would  do  well  to  read 
•with  a  little  attention  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus,  wherein  it  seems  recognized 
lhat  a  man's  having  been  used  to  a  thing  may 
be  just  the  reason,  not  for  the  continuance,  but 
for  the  alteration  of  his  condition.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  the  person  who  most  found  himself 
aggrieved,  was  the  dishonest  butcher.  A  piece 
of  brick  wall  which  the  minister  had  built  in 
contact  with  the  wall  of  his  yard,  would  indu- 
bitably cause  such  a  rise  in  the  water  at  the 
descent  into  the  area  of  his  cellar,  that,  in 
order  to  its  protection  in  a  moderate  flood — in 
a  great  one  the  cellar  was  always  filled — the 
addition  to  its  defence  of  two  or  three  more 
rows  of  bricks  would  be  required,  carrying  a 
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correspondent  diminution  of  air  and  light.  It 
is  one  of  the  punishments  overtaking  those  who 
wrong  their  neighbours,  that  not  only  do  they 
feel  more  keenly  than  others  any  injury  done  to 
themselves,  but  they  take  many  things  for 
injuries  that  do  not  belong  to  the  category.  It 
was  but  a  matter  of  a  few  shillings  at  the  most, 
but  the  man  who  did  not  scruple  to  charge  the 
less  careful  of  his  customers  for  undelivered 
ounces,  gathering  to  pounds  and  pounds  of 
meat,  resented  bitterly  the  necessity  of  the  out- 
lay. He  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that 
he  had  but  to  acquaint  the  minister  with  the 
fact,  to  have  the  thing  set  right  at  once  ;  but 
the  minister  had  found  him  out,  and  he  there- 
fore much  preferred  the  possession  of  his  griev- 
ance to  its  removal.  To  his  friends  he  regretted 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  be  so  cor- 
rupted by  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  as  to 
use  it  against  members  of  his  own  church :  that, 
he  said,  was  not  the  way  to  make  friends  with 
it.  But  on  the  pretence  of  a  Christian  spirit,  he 
avoided  showing  Mr.  Drake  any  sign  of  his 
resentment ;  for  the  face  of  his  neighbour  shames 
a  man  whose  heart  condemns  him  but  shames 
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him  not.  He  restricted  himself  to  grumbling, 
and  brooding  to  counterplot  the  mischiefs  of 
the  minister.  What  right  had  he  to  injure  him 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  ?  Was  it  not  written  in 
the  Bible  :  Thou  shalt  not  favour  the  poor  man  in 
his  cause?  Was  it  not  written  also,  For  every 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden?  That  was 
common  sense !  He  did  his  share  in  supporting 
the  poor  that  were  church-members,  but  was  he 
to  suffer  for  improvements  on  Drake's  property 
for  the  sake  of  a  pack  of  roughs !  Let  him  be 
charitable  at  his  own  cost!  &c.,  &c.  Self  is 
prolific  in  argument. 

It  suited  Mr.  Drake  well,  notwithstanding  his 
church-republican  theories,  against  which,  in  the 
abstract,  I  could  ill  object,  seeing  the  whole 
current  of  Bible  teaching  is  towards  the  God- 
inspired  ideal  commonwealth — it  suited  a  man 
like  Mr.  Drake  well,  I  say,  to  be  an  autocrat, 
and  was  a  most  happy  thing  for  his  tenants,  for 
certainly  no  other  system  of  government  than  a 
wise  autocracy  will  serve  in  regard  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  And  already,  I  repeat, 
he  had  effected  not  a  little.  Several  new 
cottages  had  been  built,  and  one  incorrigible 
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old  one  pulled  down.  But  it  had  dawned  upon 
him  that,  however  desirable  it  might  be  on  a 
dry  hill-side,  on  such  a  foundation  as  this 
a  cottage  was  the  worst  form  of  human  dwell- 
ing that  could  be  built.  For  when  the  whole 
soil  was  in  time  of  rain  like  a  full  sponge, 
every  room  upon  it  was  little  better  than  a 
hollow  in  a  cloud,  and  the  right  thing  must  be 
to  reduce  contact  with  the  soil  as  much  as 
possible.  One  high  house,  therefore,  with 
many  stories,  and  stone  feet  to  stand  upon, 
must  be  the  proper  kind  of  building  for  such  a 
situation.  He  must  lift  the  first  house  from 
the  water,  and  set  as  many  more  houses  as  con- 
venient upon  it. 

He  had  therefore  already  so  far  prepared  for 
the  building  of  such  a  house  as  should  lift  a 
good  many  families  far  above  all  deluge ;  that 
is,  he  had  dug  the  foundation,  and  deep,  to  get 
at  the  more  solid  ground.  In  this  he  had  been 
precipitate,  as  not  unfrequently  in  his  life ;  for 
while  he  was  yet  meditating  whether  he  should 
not  lay  the  foundation  altogether  solid,  of  the 
unporous  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  rains 
began,  and  there  was  the  great  hole,  to  stand 
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all  the  winter  full  of  water,  in  the  middle  of  the 
cottages ! 

The  weather  cleared  again,  but  after  a  St. 
Martin's  summer  unusually  prolonged,  the  rain 
came  down  in  terrible  earnest.  Day  after  day, 
the  clouds  condensed,  grew  water,  and  poured 
like  a  squeezed  sponge.  A  wet  November  in- 
deed it  was — wet  overhead — wet  underfoot — 
wet  all  round !  and  the  rivers  rose  rapidly. 

When  the  Lythe  rose  beyond  a  certain  point, 
it  overflowed  into  a  hollow,  hardly  a  valley, 
and  thereby  a  portion  of  it  descended  almost 
straight  to  Glaston.  Hence  it  came  that  in  a 
flood  the  town  was  invaded  both  by  the  rise  of 
the  river  from  below,  and  by  this  current  from 
above,  on  its  way  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  it, 
and  the  streets  were  soon  turned  into  canals.  The 
currents  of  the  slowly  swelling  river  and  of  its 
temporary  branch  then  met  in  Pine-street,  and 
formed  not  a  very  rapid,  but  a  heavy  run  at  ebb 
tide ;  for  Glaston,  though  at  some  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  measuring  by  its  course, 
was  not  far  from  the  sea,  which  was  visible 
across  the  green  flats,  a  silvery  line  on  the 
horizon.  Landward,  beyond  the  flats,  high 
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ground  rose  on  all  sides,  and  hence  it  was  that 
the  floods  came  down  so  deep  upon  Glaston. 

On  a  certain  Saturday,  it  rained  all  the  morn- 
ing heavily,  but  towards  the  afternoon  cleared 
a  little,  so  that  many  hoped  the  climax  had 
been  reached,  while  the  more  experienced  look- 
ed for  worse.  After  sunset,  the  clouds  gather- 
ed thicker  than  before,  and  the  rain  of  the  day 
was  as  nothing  to  the  torrent  descending  with 
a  steady  clash  all  night.  When  the  slow  dull 
morning  came,  Glaston  stood  in  the  middle  of 
a  brown  lake,  into  which  water  was  rushing 
from  the  sky  in  straight  continuous  lines.  The 
prospect  was  discomposing.  Some,  too  confi- 
dent in  the  apparent  change,  had  omitted  need- 
ful precautions,  in  most  parts  none  were  now 
possible,  and  in  many  none  would  have  been  of 
use.  Most  cellars  were  full,  and  the  water  was 
rising  on  the  ground-floors.  It  was  a  very 
different  affair  from  a  flood  in  a  mountainous 
country,  but  serious  enough,  though  without 
immediate  danger  to  life.  Many  a  person  that 
morning  stepped  out  of  bed  up  to  the  knee  in 
muddy  water. 

With  the  first  of  the  dawn  the  curate  stood 
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peering  from  the  window  of  his  dressing-room, 
through  the  water  that  coursed  down  the  pane, 
to  discover  the  state  of  the  country;  for  the 
window  looked  inland  from  the  skirt  of  the 
town.  All  was  gray  mist,  brown  water,  and 
sheeting  rain.  The  only  things  clear  were,  that 
not  a  soul  would  be  at  church  that  morning,  and 
that,  though  he  could  do  nothing  to  divide  them 
the  bread  needful  for  their  souls,  he  might  do 
something  for  some  of  their  bodies.  It  was  a 
happy  thing  it  was  Sunday,  for,  having  laid  in 
their  stock  of  bread  the  day  before,  people  were 
not  so  dependent  on  the  bakers,  half  whose 
ovens  must  now  be  full  of  water.  But  most  of 
the  kitchens  must  be  flooded,  he  reasoned,  the 
fire-wood  soaking,  and  the  coal  in  some  cellars 
inaccessible.  The  very  lucifer-matches  in  many 
houses  would  be  as  useless  as  the  tinderbox  of 
a  shipwrecked  sailor.  And  if  the  rain  were  to 
cease  at  once,  the  water  would  yet  keep  rising 
for  many  hours.  He  turned  from  the  window, 
took  his  bath  in  homoeopathic  preparation,  and 
then  went  to  wake  his  wife. 

She   was    one  of  those  blessed  women   who 
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always  open  their  eyes  smiling.  She  owed  very 
little  of  her  power  of  sympathy  to  personal 
suffering ;  the  perfection  of  her  health  might 
have  made  one  who  was  too  anxious  for  her 
spiritual  growth  even  a  little  regretful.  Her 
husband  therefore  had  seldom  to  think  of  spar- 
'iug  her  when  anything  had  to  be  done.  She 
could  lose  a  night's  sleep  without  the  smallest 
injury,  and  stand  fatigue  better  than  most  men  ; 
and  in  the  requirements  of  the  present  necessity, 
there  would  be  mingled  a  large  element  of  ad- 
venture,, almost  of  frolic,  full  of  delight  to  a 
vigorous  organization. 

"  What  a  good  time  of  it  the  angels  of  wind 
and  flame  must  have  !"  said  the  curate  to  him- 
self, as  he  went  to  wake  her.  "  What  a  delight 
to  be  embodied  as  a  wind,  or  a  flame,  or  a  rush- 
ing sea  ! — Come,  Helen,  my  help  !  Glaston  wants 
yon,"  he  said  softly  in  her  ear. 

She  started  up. 

"  What  is  it,  Thomas  ?"  she  said,  holding  her 
eyes  wider  open  than  needful,  to  show  him  she 
was  capable. 

fl  Nothing  to  frighten  you,  darling,"  he  an- 
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swered,  "  but  plenty  to  be  done.  The  river  is- 
out,  and  the  people  are  all  asleep.  Most  of  them 
will  have  to  wait  for  their  breakfast,  I  fear.  We 
shall  have  no  prayers  this  morning." 

"  But  plenty  of  divine  service,"  rejoined  Helen, 
with  a  smile  for  what  her  aunt  called  one  of  his 
whims,  as  she  got  up,  and  seized  some  of  her 
garments. 

"Take  time  for  your  bath,  dear,"  said  her 
husband. 

"  There  will  be  time  for  that  afterwards,"  she 
replied.  "  What  shall  I  do  first  !" 

"  Wake  the  servants,  and  tell  them  to  light 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  make  all  the  tea  and  coffee 
they  can.  But  tell  them  to  make  it  good.  We 
shall  get  more  of  everything  as  soon  as  it  is 
light.  I'll  go  and  bring  the  boat.  I  had  it 
drawn  up  and  moored  in  the  ruins  ready  to 
float  yesterday.  I  wish  I  hadn't  put  on  my 
shirt  though  :  I  shall  have  to  swim  for  it,  I 
fear." 

"  I  shall  have  one  aired  before  you  come  back," 
said  Helen. 

"  Aired !"  returned  her  husband  ;  "  you  had 
better  say  watered.  In  five  minutes,  neither  of 
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us  will  have  a  dry  stitch  on.  I'll  take  it  off  again, 
and  be  content  with  my  blue  jersey." 

He  hurried  out  into  the  rain.  Happily  there 
was  no  wind. 

Helen  waked  the  servants.  Before  they  ap- 
peared she  had  the  fire  lighted,  and  as  many 
utensils  as  it  would  accommodate  set  upon  it 
with  water.  When  Wingfold  returned,  he  found 
her  in  the  midst  of  her  household,  busily  prepar- 
ing every  kind  of  eatable  and  drinkable  they 
oould  lay  hands  upon. 

He  had  brought  his  boat  to  the  churchyard, 
and  moored  it  between  two  headstones ;  they 
would  have  their  breakfast  first,  for  there  was 
no  saying  when  they  might  get  any  lunch,  and 
food  is  work.  Besides,  there  was  little  to  be 
gained  by  rousing  people  out  of  their  good 
.sleep  :  there  was  no  danger  yet. 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort,"  said  the  curate,  as 
he  drank  his  coffee,  "  to  see  how  Drake  goes  in 
heart  and  soul  for  his  tenants.  He  is  pompous 
— a  little,  and  something  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
but  what  is  that  beside  his  great  truth  !  That 
work  of  his  is  the  simplest  act  of  Christianity,  of 
a  public  kind,  I  have  ever  seen." 
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"But  is  there  not  a  great  change  on  him 
since  he  bad  his  money?"  said  Helen.  "He 
seems  to  me  so  much  humbler  in  his  carriage, 
and  simpler  in  his  manners  than  before." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  replied  her  husband. 
"  — It  is  mortifying  to  think,"  he  went  on  after 
a  little  pause,  "  how  many  of  our  clergy,  from 
mere  beggarly  pride,  holding  their  rank  superior 
— as  better  accredited  servants  of  the  carpenter 
of  Nazareth,  I  suppose — would  look  down  on 
that  man  as  a  sort  of  hedge-parson.  The  world 
they  court  looked  down  upon  themselves  from 
a  yet  greater  height  once,  and  may  come  to  do 
so  again.  Perhaps  the  sooner  the  better,  for 
then  they  will  know  which  they  choose.  Now 
they  serve  Mammon  arid  think  they  serve 
God." 

"  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  surely  !"  said 
Helen. 

"  If  it  is  not  worldly  pride,  what  is  it  ?  I  do 
not  think  it  is  spiritual  pride.  Few  get  on  far 
enough  to  be  much  in  danger  of  that  worst  of 
all  vices.  It  must  then  be  church-pride,  and 
that  is  the  worst  form  of  worldly  pride,  for  it  is 
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a  carrying  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  of  the 
habits  and  judgments  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 
— I  am  wrong  !  such  things  cannot  be  imported 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  they  can  only  be 
imported  into  the  church,  which  is  bad  enough. 
Helen,  the  churchman's  pride  is  a  thing  to  turn 
a  saint  sick  with  disgust,  so  utterly  is  it  at 
discord  with  the  lovely  human  harmony  he 
imagines  himself  the  minister  of.  He  is  the 
Pharisee,  it  may  be  the  good  Pharisee,  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  if  the  proud  churchman 
be  in  the  kingdom  at  all,  it  must  be  as  one  of 
the  least  in  it.  I  don't  believe  one  in  ten  who 
is  guilty  of  this  pride  is  aware  of  the  sin  of  it. 
Only  the  other  evening  I  heard  a  worthy  canon 
say,  it  may  have  been  more  in  joke  than 
appeared,  that  he  would  have  all  dissenters 
burned.  Now  the  canon  would  not  burn  one 
of  them — but,  he  does  look  down  on  them  all 
with  contempt.  Such  miserable  paltry  weak- 
nesses and  wickednesses,  for  in  a  servant  of  the 
kingdom  the  feeling  which  suggests  such  a 
speech  is  wicked,  are  the  moth-holes  in  the 
garments  of  the  church,  the  teredo  in  its  piles, 
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the  dry  rot  in  its  floors,  the  scaling  and  crumb- 
ling of  its  buttresses.  They  do  more  to  ruin 
what  such  men  call  the  church,  even  in  outward 
respects,  than  any  of  the  rude  attacks  of  those 
whom  they  thus  despise.  He  who,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  pushes  his  neighbour  from  him,  is  a 
schismatic,  and  that  of  the  worst  and  only 
dangerous  type  ! — But  we  had  better  be  going. 
It's  of  no  use  telling  you  to  take  your  water- 
proof;  you'd  only  be  giving  it  to  the  first  poor 
woman  we  picked  up." 

"  I  may  as  well  have  the  good  of  it  till 
then,"  said  Helen,  and  ran  to  fetch  it,  while 
the  curate  went  to  bring  his  boat  to  the 
house. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  there  was  no 
longer  a  spot  of  earth  or  of  sky  to  be  seen — only 
water,  and  the  gray  sponge  filling  the  upper 
air,  through  which  coursed  multitudinous  per- 
pendicular runnels  of  water.  Clad  in  a  pair  of 
old  trowsers  and  a  jersey,  he  went  wading,  and 
where  the  ground  dipped,  swimming,  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  churchyard.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  at  the  kitchen  window,  holding 
the  boat  in  a  long  painter,  for  the  water, 
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although  quite  up  to  the  rectory  walls,  was  not 
yet  deep  enough  there  to  float  the  boat  with 
anybody  in  it.  The  servants  handed  him  out 
the  great  cans  they  used  at  school-teas,  full  of 
hot  coffee,  and  baskets  of  bread,  and  he  placed 
them  in  the  boat,  covering  them  with  a  tar- 
paulin. Then  Helen  appeared  at  the  door,  in 
her  waterproof,  with  a  great  fur-cloak — to  throw 
over  him,  she  said,  when  she  took  the  oars,  for 
she  meant  to  have  her  share  of  the  fun  :  it  was 
so  seldom  there  was  any  going  on  a  Sunday  ! — 
How  she  would  have  shocked  her  aunt,  and 
better  women  than  she ! 

"  To-day,"  said  the  curate,  "  we  shall  praise 
God  with  the  mirth  of  the  good  old  hundredth 
psalm,  and  not  with  the  fear  of  the  more  modern 
version." 

As  he  spoke  he  bent  to  his  oars,  and  through 
a  narrow  lane  the  boat  soon  shot  into  Pine- 
street — now  a  wide  canal,  banked  with  houses 
dreary  and  dead,  save  where,  from  an  upper 
window,  peeped  out  here  and  there  a  sleepy 
dismayed  countenance.  In  silence,  except  for 
the  sounds  of  the  oars,  and  the  dull  rush  ot 
water  everywhere,  they  slipped  along. 
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"  This  is  fun  I"  said  Helen,  where  she  sat  and 
steered. 

"  Very  quiet  fun  as  yet,"  answered  the  curate. 
"  But  it  will  get  faster  by  and  by." 

As  often  as  he  saw  any  one  at  a  window,  he 
called  out  that  tea  and  coffee  would  be  wanted 
for  many  a  poor  creature's  breakfast.  But  here 
they  were  all  big  houses,  and  he  rowed  swiftly 
past  them,  for  his  business  lay,  not  where  there 
were  servants  and  well-stocked  larders,  but 
where  there  were  mothers  and  children  and 
old  people,  and  little  but  water  besides.  Nor 
had  they  left  Pine-street  by  many  houses  be- 
fore they  came  where  help  was  right  welcome. 
Down  the  first  turning  a  miserable  cottage 
stood  three  feet  deep  in  the  water.  Out  jumped 
the  curate  with  the  painter  in  his  hand,  and 
opened  the  door. 

On  the  bed,  over  the  edge  of  which  the 
water  was  lapping,  sat  a  sickly  young  woman 
in  her  night-dress,  holding  her  baby  to  her 
bosom.  She  stared  for  a  moment  with  big 
eyes,  then  looked  down,  and  said  nothing  ;  but 
a  rose-tinge  mounted  from  her  heart  to  her  pale 
cheek. 
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"  Good  morning,  Martha  !"  said  the  curate 
cheerily.  (i  Rather  damp — ain't  it?  Where's 
your  husband  ?" 

"  Away  looking  for  work,  sir,"  answered 
Martha,  in  a  hopeless  tone. 

"  Then  he  won't  miss  you.  Come  along*. 
Give  me  the  baby." 

"  I  can't  come  like  this,  sir.  I  'ain't  got  no 
clothes  on." 

"  Take  them  with  you.  You  can't  put  them 
on  :  they're  all  wet.  Mrs.  Wingfold  is  in  the 
boat :  she'll  see  to  everything  you  want.  The 
door's  hardly  wide  enough  to  let  the  boat 
through,  or  I'd  pull  it  close  up  to  the  bed  for 
you  to  get  in." 

She  hesitated. 

"  Come  along,"  he  repeated.  "  I  won't 
look  at  you.  Or  wait — I'll  take  the  baby,, 
and  come  back  for  you.  Then  you  won't  get 
so  wet." 

He  took  the  baby  from  her  arms,  and  turned 
to  the  door. 

"  It  ain't  you  as  I  mind,  sir,"  said  Martha, 
getting  into  the  water  at  once  and  follow- 
ing him,  " — no  more'n  my  own  people;  but 
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all  the  town'll  be  at  the  windows  by  this 
time." 

"  Never  mind ;  we'll  see  to  you,"  he  re- 
turned. 

In  half  a  minute  more,  with  the  help  of  the 
window-sill,  she  was  in  the  boat,  the  fur  cloak 
wrapped  about  her  and  the  baby,  drinking  the 
first  cup  of  the  hot  coffee. 

"  We  must  take  her  home  at  once,"  said  the 
curate. 

"  You  said  we  should  have  fun  !"  said  Helen, 
the  tears  rushing  into  her  eyes. 

She  had  left  the  tiller,  and,  while  the  mother 
drank  her  coffee,  was  patting  the  baby  under 
the  cloak.  But  she  had  to  betake  herself  to 
the  tiller  again,  for  the  curate  was  not  rowing 
straight. 

When  they  reached  the  rectory,  the  ser- 
vants might  all  have  been  grandmothers 
from  the  way  they  received  the  woman  and 
her  child. 

"  Give  them  a  warm  bath  together,"  said 
Helen,  "  as  quickly  as  possible. — And  stay,  let 
me  out,  Thomas — I  must  go  and  get  Martha 
some  clothes.  I  shan't  be  a  minute." 
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The  next  time  they  returned,  Wingfold,  look- 
ing into  the  kitchen,  could  hardly  believe  the 
sweet  face  he  saw  by  the  fire,  so  refined  in  its 
comforted  sadness,  could  be  that  of  Martha. 
He  thought  whether  the  fine  linen,  clean  and 
white,  may  not  help  the  righteousness  even  of 
the  saints  a  little. 

Their  next  take  was  a  boat-load  of  children 
and  an  old  grandmother.  Most  of  the  houses 
had  a  higher  story,  and  they  took  only  those 
who  had  no  refuge.  Many  more,  however, 
drank  of  their  coffee  and  ate  of  their  bread. 
The  whole  of  the  morning  they  spent  thus,  call- 
ing, on  their  passages,  wherever  they  thought 
they  could  get  help  or  find  accommodation. 
By  noon  a  score  of  boats  were  out  rendering 
similar  assistance.  The  water  was  higher  than 
it  had  been  for  many  years,  and  was  still  rising. 
Faber  had  laid  hands  upon  an  old  tub  of  a 
salmon- coble,  and  was  the  first  out  after  the 
curate.  But  there  was  no  fun  in  the  poor  doc- 
tor's boat.  Once  the  curate's  and  his  met  in 
the  middle  of  Pine-street — both  as  full  of  peo- 
ple as  they  could  carry.  Wingfold  and  Helen 
greeted  Faber  frankly  and  kindly.  He  returned 
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their  greeting  with  solemn  courtesy,  rowing 
heavily  past. 

.By  lunch-time  Helen  had  her  house  almost 
full,  and  did  not  want  to  go  again :  there  was 
so  much  to  be  done  !  But  her  husband  persuaded 
her  to  give  him  one  hour  more :  the  servants 
were  doing  so  well !  he  said.  She  yielded.  He 
rowed  her  to  the  church,  taking  up  the  sexton 
and  his  boy  on  their  way.  There  the  crypts 
and  vaults  were  full  of  water.  Old  wood-carv- 
ings and  bits  of  ancient  coffins  were  floating 
about  in  them.  But  the  floor  of  the  church  was 
above  the  water:  he  landed  Helen  dry  in  the 
porch,  and  led  her  to  the  organ-loft.  Now  the 
organ  was  one  of  great  power  ;  seldom  indeed, 
large  as  the  church  was,  did  they  venture  its 
full  force  :  he  requested  her  to  pull  out  every 
stop,  and  send  the  voice  of  the  church,  in  full 
blast,  into  every  corner  of  Glaston.  He  would 
come  back  for  her  in  half  an  hour  and  take  her 
home.  He  desired  the  sexton  to  leave  all  the 
doors  open,  and  remember  that  the  instrument 
would  want  every  breath  of  wind  he  and  his 
looy  could  raise. 

He  had  just  laid  hold  of  his  oars,  when  out 
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of  the  porch  rushed  a  roar  of  harmony  that 
seemed  to  seize  his  boat  and  blow  it  away  upon 
its  mission  like  a  feather — for  in  the  delight  of 
the  music  the  curate  never  felt  the  arms  that 
urged  it  swiftly  along.  After  him  it  came  pur- 
suing, and  wafted  him  mightily  on.  Over  the 
brown  waters  it  went  rolling,  a  grand  billow  of 
innumerable  involving  and  involved  waves. 
He  thought  of  the  spirit  of  God  that  moved 
on  the  face  of  the  primeval  waters,  and  out  of 
a  chaos  wrought  a  cosmos.  "  Would,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "that  ever  from  the  church  door 
went  forth  such  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  healing, 
of  peace  and  life !  But  the  church's  foes  are 
they  of  her  own  household,  who  with  the  axes 
and  hammers  of  pride  and  exclusiveness  and 
vulgar  priestliness,  break  the  carved  work  of 
her  numberless  chapels,  yea,  build  doorless 
screens  from  floor  to  roof,  dividing  nave  and 
choir  and  chancel  and  transepts  and  aisles  into 
sections  numberless,  and,  with  the  evil  dust  they 
raise,  darken  for  ages  the  windows  of  her  cle- 
restory !" 

The  curate  was  thinking  of  no  party,  but  of 
individual   spirit.      Of  the   priestliness  I  have 
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encountered,  I  cannot  determine  whether  the 
worse  belonged  to  the  church  of  England  or  a 
certain  body  of  dissenters. 
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THE    GATE-LODGE. 

"I  TR.  BEVIS  had  his  horses  put  to,  then  taken 
-*-*-*-  away  again,  and  an  old  hunter  saddled. 
But  half-way  from  home  he  came  to  a  burst 
bridge,  and  had  to  return,  much  to  the  relief  of 
his  wife,  who,  when  she  had  him  in  the  house 
again  could  enjoy  the  rain,  she  said  :  it  was  so 
cosy  and  comfortable  to  feel  you  could  not  go 
out,  or  anybody  call.  1  presume  she  therein 
seemed  to  take  a  bond  of  fate,  and  doubly  assure 
the  every-day  dullness  of  her  existence.  Well, 
she  was  a  good  creature,  and  doubtless  a  corner 
would  be  found  for  her  up  above,  where  a  little 
more  work  would  probably  be  required  of  her. 

Polwarth  and  his  niece  Ruth  rose  late,  for 
neither  had  slept  well.  When  they  had  break- 
fasted, they  read  together  from  the  Bible :  first 

VOL.  III.  H 
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the  uncle  read  the  passage  he  had  last  got  light 
upon — he  was  always  getting  light  upon  pas- 
sages, and  then  the  niece  the  passage  she  had 
last  been  gladdened  by ;  after  which  they  sat 
and  chatted  a  long  time  by  the  kitchen 
fire. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  asthma  was  bad  last  night, 
uncle  dear,"  said  Ruth.  "  I  heard  your  breathing 
every  time  I  woke." 

"It  was,  rather,"  answered  the  little  man, 
"  but  I  took  my  revenge,  and  had  a  good  crow 
over  it." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  uncle :  do  let  me 
hear  the  crow." 

He  rose  and  slowly  climbing  the  stair  to  his 
chamber,  returned  with  a  half-sheet  of  paper  in 
his  hand,  resumed  his  seat,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  he  had  written  in  pencil  when 
the  light  came. 

Satan,  avaunt ! 

Nay,  take  thine  hour  ; 
Thou  canst  not  daunt, 

Thou  hast  no  power  ; 
Be  welcome  to  thy  nest, 
Though  it  be  in  my  breast. 

Burrow  amain ; 
Dig  like  a  mole  ; 
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Fill  every  vein 

With  half-burnt  coal ; 
Puff  the  keen  dust  about, 
And  all  to  choke  me  out. 

Fill  music's  ways 

With  creaking  cries, 
That  no  loud  praise 

May  climb  the  skies ; 
And  on  my  labouring  chest 
Lay  mountains  of  unrest. 

My  slumber  steep 

In  dreams  of  haste, 
That  only  sleep, 

No  rest  I  taste — 
With  stiflings,  rimes  of  rote, 
And  fingers  on  the  throat. 

Satan,  thy  might 

I  do  defy ; 
Live  core  of  night, 

I  patient  lie : 

A  wind  comes  up  the  gray 
Will  blow  thee  clean  away. 

Christ's  angel,  Death, 

All  radiant  white, 
With  one  cold  breath 

Will  scare  thee  quite. 
And  give  my  lungs  an  air 
As  fresh  as  answered  prayer. 

So,  Satan,  do 

Thy  worst  with  me, 
Until  the  True 

Shall  set  me  free, 
And  end  what  he  began, 
By  making  me  a  man. 

H2 
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"  It  is  not  much  of  poetry,  Ruth !"  he  said, 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper ;  "  — no  song  of 
thrush  or  blackbird  !  I  am  ashamed  that  I  call- 
ed it  a  cock-crow — for  that  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  world — a  clarion  defiance  to  dark- 
ness and  sin — far  too  good  a  name  for  my  poor 
jingle — except,  indeed,  you  call  it  a  Cochin- 
china-cock-crow — from  out  a  very  wheezy 
chest !" 

"  *  My  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness,' "  said  Ruth  solemnly,  heedless  of  the  de- 
preciation. To  her  the  verses  were  as  full  of 
meaning  as  if  she  had  made  them  herself. 

"I  think  I  like  the  older  reading  better — that 
is,  without  the  My"  said  Polwarth :  "  '  Strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness.'  Somehow — I 
cannot  explain  the  feeling — to  hear  a  grand 
aphorism,  spoken  in  widest  application,  as  a  fact 
of  more  than  humanity,  of  all  creation,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  human  God,  the  living  Wisdom, 
seems  to  bring  me  close  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
universe.  Strength — strength  itself — all  over 
— is  made  perfect  in  weakness ;— a  law  of  being, 
you  see,  Ruth !  not  a  law  of  Christian  growth 
only,  but  a  law  of  growth,  even  all  the  growth 
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leading  up  to  the  Christian,  which  growth  is  the 
highest  kind  of  creation.  The  Master's  own 
strength  was  thus  perfected,  and  so  must  be 
that  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Ah,  what  a 
strength  must  be  his ! — how  patient  in  endur- 
ance— how  gentle  in  exercise — how  mighty  in 
devotion — how  fine  in  its  issues,  perfected  by 
such  suffering  !  Ah,  my  child,  you  suffer  sorely 
sometimes — I  know  it  well !  but  shall  we  not  let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  we  may — 
one  day,  Ruth,  one  day,  my  child — be  perfect 
and  entire,  wanting  nothing  V" 

Led  by  the  climax  in  his  tone,  Ruth  slipped 
from  her  stool  on  her  knees.  Polwarth  kneeled 
beside  her,  and  said  : 

"0  Father  of  life,  we  praise  thee  that  one 
day  thou  wilt  take  thy  poor  crooked  creatures, 
and  give  them  bodies  like  Christ's,  perfect  as 
his,  and  full  of  thy  light.  Help  us  to  grow 
faster — as  fast  as  thou  canst  help  us  to  grow. 
Help  us  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  opening  of  thy 
hand,  that  we  may  know  the  manna  when  it 
comes.  0  Lord,  we  rejoice  that  we  are  thy 
making,  though  thy  handiwork  is  not  very  clear 
in  our  outer  man  as  yet.  We  bless  thee  that 
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we  feel  thy  hand  making  us.  What  if  it  be  in 
pain !  Evermore  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  pot- 
ter above  the  hum  and  grind  of  his  wheel. 
Father,  thou  only  knowest  how  we  love  thee. 
Fashion  the  clay  to  thy  beautiful  will.  To  the 
eyes  of  men  we  are  vessels  of  dishonour,  but  we 
know  thou  dost  not  despise  us,  for  thou  hast 
made  us,  and  thou  dwellest  with  us.  Thou 
hast  made  us  love  thee,  and  hope  in  thee,  and 
in  thy  love  we  will  be  brave  and  endure.  All  in 
good  time,  0  Lord.  Amen." 

While  they  thus  prayed,  kneeling  on  the 
stone  floor  of  the  little  kitchen,  dark  under  the 
universal  canopy  of  cloud,  the  rain  went  on 
clashing  and  murmuring  all  around,  rushing 
from  the  eaves,  and  exploding  with  sharp 
hisses  in  the  fire,  and  in  the  mingled  noise  they 
had  neither  heard  a  low  tap,  several  times 
repeated,  nor  the  soft  opening  of  the  door  that 
followed.  When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  it 
was  therefore  with  astonishment  they  saw  a 
woman  standing  motionless  in  the  doorway, 
without  cloak  or  bonnet,  her  dank  garments 
clinging  to  her  form  and  dripping  with  rain. 

When  Juliet  woke  that  morning,  she  cared 
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little  that  the  sky  was  dull  and  the  earth  dark. 
A  selfish  sorrow,  a  selfish  love  even,  makes  us 
stupid,  and  Juliet  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  stupid.  Many  people,,  it  seems  to  me, 
through  sorrow  endured  perforce  and  without  a 
gracious  submission,  slowly  sink  in  the  scale  of 
existence.  Such  are  some  of  those  middle-aged 
women,  who  might  be  the  very  strength  of 
social  well-being,  but  have  no  aspiration,  and 
hope  only  downwards — after  rich  husbands  for 
their  daughters,  it  may  be — a  new  bonnet  or  an 
old  coronet — the  devil  knows  what. 

Bad  as  the  weather  had  been  the  day  before, 
Dorothy  had  yet  contrived  to  visit  her,  and  see 
that  she  was  provided  with  every  necessary  ; 
and  Juliet  never  doubted  she  would  come  that 
day  also.  She  thought  of  Dorothy's  ministra- 
tions as  we  so  often  do  of  God's — as  of  things 
that  come  of  themselves,  for  which  there  is  no 
occasion  to  be  thankful. 

When  she  had  finished  the  other  little  house- 
work required  for  her  comfort,  a  labour  in  which 
she  found  some  little  respite  from  the  gnawings 
of  memory  and  the  blankness  of  anticipation, 
she  ended  by  making  up  a  good  fire,  though 
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without  a  thought  of  Dorothy's  being  wet  when 
she  arrived,  and  sitting  down  by  the  window, 
stared  out  at  the  pools,  spreading  wider  and 
wider  on  the  gravel  walks  beneath  her.  She 
sat  till  she  grew  chilly,  then  rose  and  dropped 
into  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

She  slept  a  long  time,  and  woke  in  terror, 
seeming  to  have  waked  herself  with  a  cry. 
The  fire  was  out,  and  the  hearth  cold.  She 
shivered  and  drew  her  shawl  about  her.  Then 
suddenly  she  remembered  the  frightful  dream 
she  had  had. 

She  dreamed  that  she  had  just  fled  from  her 
husband  and  gained  the  park,  when,  the  mo- 
ment she  entered  it,  something  seized  her  from 
behind,  and  bore  her  swiftly,  as  in  the  arms  of 
a  man — only  she  seemed  to  hear  the  rush  of 
wings  behind  her — the  way  she  had  been  going. 
She  struggled  in  terror,  but  in  vain  ;  the  power 
bore  her  swiftly  on,  and  she  knew  whither. 
Her  very  being  recoiled  from  the  horrible  depth 
of  the  motionless  pool,  in  which,  as  she  now 
seemed  to  know,  lived  one  of  the  loathsome 
creatures  of  the  semi-chaotic  era  of  the  world, 
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which  had  survived  its  kind  as  well  as  its 
coevals,  and  was  ages  older  than  the  human, 
race.  The  pool  appeared — but  not  as  she  had 
known  it,  for  it  boiled  and  heaved,  bubbled  and 
rose.  From  its  lowest  depths  it  was  moved  to 
meet  and  receive  her  !  Coil  upon  coil  it  lifted 
itself  into  the  air,  towering  like  a  waterspout, 
then  stretched  out  a  long,  writhing,,  shivering 
neck  to  take  her  from  the  invisible  arms  that 
bore  her  to  her  doom.  The  neck  shot  out  a 
head,  and  the  head  shot  out  the  tongue  of  a 
water-snake.  She  shrieked  and  woke,  bathed 
in  terror. 

With  the  memory  of  the  dream,  not  a  little 
of  its  horror  returned ;  she  rose  to  shake  it  off, 
and  went  to  the  window.  What  did  she  see 
there?  The  fearsome  pool  had  entered  the 
garden,  had  come  half-way  to  the  house,  and 
was  plainly  rising  every  moment.  More  or  less 
the  pool  had  haunted  her  ever  since  she  came ; 
she  had  seldom  dared  go  nearer  it  than  half- 
way down  the  garden.  But  for  the  dulling  in- 
fluence of  her  misery,  it  would  have  been  an 
unendurable  horror  to  her;  now  it  was  coming 
to  fetch  her,  as  she  had  seen  it  in  her  warning 
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dream !  Her  brain  reeled  ;  for  a  moment  she 
gazed  paralyzed  with  horror,  then  turned 
from  the  window,  and,  with  almost  the  con- 
viction that  the  fiend  of  her  vision  was 
pursuing  her,  fled  from  the  house,  and  across 
the  park,  through  the  sheets  of  rain,  to  the  gate- 
lodge,  nor  stopped  until,  all  unaware  of  having 
once  thought  of  him  in  her  terror,  she  stood  at 
the  door  of  Polwarth's  cottage. 

Ruth  was  darting  towards  her  with  out- 
stretched hands  of  ministration,  when  her  uncle 
stopped  her. 

"  Ruth,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  run  and  light  a 
fire  in  the  parlour.  I  will  welcome  our  visi- 
tor." 

She  turned  instantly,  and  left  the  room. 
Then  Polwarth  went  up  to  Juliet,  who  stood 
trembling,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  and  said, 
with  perfect  old-fashioned  courtesy — 

"  You  are  heartily  welcome,  ma'am.  I  sent 
Ruth  away  that  I  might  first  assure  you  that 
you  are  as  safe  with  her  as  with  me.  Sit  here 
a  moment,  ma'am.  You  are  so  wet,  I  dare  not 
place  you  nearer  to  the  fire. — Ruth  !" 

She  came  instantly. 
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"Ruth/'  he  repeated,  "this  lady  is  Mrs. 
Faber.  She  is  come  to  visit  us  for  a  while. 
Nobody  must  know  of  it. — You  need  not  be  at  all 
uneasy,  Mrs.  Faber.  Not  a  soul  will  come  near 
us  to-day.  But  I  will  lock  the  door,  to  secure 
time,  if  any  one  should. — You  will  get  Mrs. 
Faber's  room  ready  at  once,  Ruth.  I  will  come 
and  help  you.  But  a  spoonful  of  brandy  in  hot 
water  first,  please. — Let  me  move  your  chair  a 
little,  ma'am — out  of  the  draught." 

Juliet  in  silence  did  everything  she  was  told, 
received  the  prescribed  antidote  from  Ruth,  and 
was  left  alone  in  the  kitchen. 

But  the  moment  she  was  freed  from  one 
dread,  she  was  seized  by  another;  suspicion 
took  the  place  of  terror ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
heard  the  toiling  of  the  goblins  up  the  creaking 
stair  cease,  she  crept  to  the  foot  of  it  after  them, 
and,  with  no  more  compunction  than  a  princess 
in  a  fairy-tale,  set  herself  to  listen.  It  was  not 
difficult,  for  the  little  enclosed  staircase  carried 
every  word  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  I  thought  she  wasn't  dead !"  she  heard  Ruth 
exclaim  joyfully ;  and  the  words  and  tone  set 
her  wondering. 
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"  I  saw  you  did  not  seem  greatly  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  her ;  but  what  made  you  think 
such  an  unlikely  thing  V  rejoined  her  uncle. 

"  I  saw  you  did  not  believe  she  was  dead. 
That  was  enough  for  me." 

"You  are  a  witch,  Ruth  I  I  never  said  a 
word  one  way  or  the  other." 

44  Which  showed  that  you  were  thinking,  and 
made  me  think.  You  had  something  in  your 
mind  which  you  did  not  choose  to  tell  me 

yet." 

"  Ah,  child  !"  rejoined  her  uncle,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  "  how  difficult  it  is  to  hide  anything  !  I 
don't  think  God  wants  anything  hidden.  The 
light  is  his  region,  his  kingdom,  his  palace- 
home.  It  can  only  be  evil,  outside  or  in,  that 
makes  us  turn  from  the  fullest  light  of  the 
universe.  Truly  one  must  be  born  again  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  !" 

Juliet  heard  every  word,  heard  and  was 
bewildered.  The  place  in  which  she  had 
sought  refuge,  was  plainly  little  better  than  a 
kobold-cave,  yet  merely  from  listening  to  the 
talk  of  the  kobolds  without  half  understanding- 
it,  she  had  begun  already  to  feel  a  sense  of 
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safety  stealing  over  her,  such  as  she  had  never 
been  for  an  instant  aware  of  in  the  Old  House, 
even  with  Dorothy  beside  her. 

They  went  on  talking,  and  she  went  on  lis- 
tening. They  were  so  much  her  inferiors  there 
could  be  no  impropriety  in  doing  so  ! 

"  The  poor  lady,"  she  heard  the  man-goblin 
say,  "  has  had  some  difference  with  her  husband ; 
but  whether  she  wants  to  hide  from  him  or  from 
the  whole  world  or  from  both,  she  only  can  tell. 
Our  business  is  to  take  care  of  her,  and  do  for 
her  what  God  may  lay  to  our  hand.  What  she 
desires  to  hide,  is  sacred  to  us.  We  have  no 
secrets  of  our  own,  Ruth,  and  have  the  more 
room  for  those  of  other  people  who  are  unhappy 
enough  to  have  any.  Let  God  reveal  what  he 
pleases :  there  are  many  who  have  no  right  to 
know  what  they  most  desire  to  know.  She 
Leeds  nursing,  poor  thing!  We  will  pray  to 
God  for  her." 

"  But  how  shall  we  make  her  comfortable  in 
such  a  poor  little  house  V"  returned  Ruth.  "  It 
is  the  dearest  place  in  the  world  to  me — but 
how  will  she  feel  in  it  ?" 

"  We  will  keep  her  warm  and  clean,"  answered 
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her  uncle,  "and  that  is  all  an  angel  would 
require." 

"  An  angel ! — yes/'  answered  Ruth  ;  "  for 
angels  don't  eat ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  do,  for  I 
doubt  if  you  will  grant  that  they  don't,  I  am 
certain  they  are  not  so  hard  to  please  as  some 
people  down  here.  The  poor  dear  lady  is 
delicate — you  know  she  has  always  been — and 
I  am  not  much  of  a  cook." 

"  You  are  a  very  good  cook,  my  dear.  Per- 
haps you  do  not  know  a  great  many  dishes,  but 
you  are  a  dainty  cook  of  those  you  do  know. 
Few  people  can  have  more  need  than  we  to  be 
careful  what  they  eat — we  have  got  such  a  pair 
of  troublesome  cranky  little  bodies  ;  and  if  you 
can  suit  them,  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  able  to 
suit  [any  invalid  that  is  not  fastidious  by  nature 
rather  than  necessity." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Ruth  cheerily,  com- 
forted by  her  uncle's  confidence.  "  The  worst 
is  that,  for  her  own  sake,  I  must  not  get  a  girl 
to  help  me." 

"  The  lady  will  help  you  with  her  own 
room,"  said  Polwarth.  "  I  have  a  shrewd 
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notion  that  it  is  only  the  fine  ladies,  those  that 
are  so  little  of  ladies  that  they  make  much  of 
being  ladies,  who  mind  doing  things  with  their 
hands.  Now  you  must  go  and  make  her  some 
tea,  while  she  gets  into  bed.  She  is  sure  to 
like  tea  best." 

Juliet  retreated  noiselessly,  and  when  the 
woman-gnome  entered  the  kitchen,  there  sat 
the  disconsolate  lady  where  she  had  left  her, 
still  like  the  outcast  princess  of  a  fairy-tale  :  she 
had  walked  in  at  their  door,  and  they  had 
immediately  begun  to  arrange  for  her  stay,  and 
the  strangest  thing  to  Juliet  was  that  she  hardly 
felt  it  strange.  It  was  only  as  if  she  had  come 
a  day  sooner  than  she  was  expected — -which  in- 
deed was  very  much  the  case,  for  Polwarth  had 
been  looking  forward  to  the  possibility,  and 
latterly  to  the  likelihood  of  her  becoming  their 
guest. 

"  Your  room  is  ready  now,"  said  Ruth,  ap- 
proaching her  timidly,  and  looking  up  at  her 
with  her  woman's  childlike  face  on  the  body  of 
a  child.  "  Will  you  come  ?" 

Juliet  rose  and  followed  her  to  the  garret- 
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room  with  the  dormer  window,  in  which  Ruth 
slept. 

"  Will  you  please  get  into  bed  as  fast  as  you 
can/'  she  said,  "and  when  you  knock  on  the 
floor  I  will  come  and  take  away  your  clothes 
and  get  them  dried.  Please  to  wrap  this  new 
blanket  round  you,  lest  the  cold  sheets  should 
give  you  a  chill.  They  are  well  aired,  though. 
I  will  bring  you  a  hot  bottle,  and  some  tea. 
Dinner  will  be  ready  soon." 

So  saying  she  left  the  chamber  softly.  The 
creak  of  the  door  as  she  closed  it,  and  the 
white  curtains  of  the  bed  and  window,  remind- 
ed Juliet  of  a  certain  room,  she  once  occupied 
at  the  house  of  an  old  nurse,  where  she  had 
been  happier  than  ever  since  in  all  her  life, 
until  her  brief  bliss  with  Faber  :  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  weeping  undressed  and  got  into  bed. 
There  the  dryness  and  the  warmth  and  the 
sense  of  safety  soothed  her  speedily ;  and  with 
the  comfort  crept  in  the  happy  thought  that 
here  she  lay  on  the  very  edge  of  the  high  road 
to  Glaston,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
probable  than  that  she  would  soon  see  her  hus- 
band ride  past.  With  that  one  hope  she  could 
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sit  at  a  window  watching  for  centuries!  tf O 
Paul!  Paul!  my  Paul!"  she  mpaned.  "If  I 
could  but  be  made  clean  again  for  you !  I 
would  willingly  be  burned  at  the  stake,  if  the 
fire  would  only  make  me  clean,  for  the  chance 
of  seeing  you  again  in  the  other  world  !"  But 
as  the  comfort  into  her  brain,  so  the  peace  of 
her  new  surroundings  stole  into  her  heart.  The 
fancy  grew  upon  her  that  she  was  in  a  fairy- 
tale, in  which  she  must  take  everything  as  it 
came,  for  she  could  not  alter  the  text.  Fear 
vanished ;  neither  staring  eyes  nor  creeping 
pool  could  find  her  in  the  guardianship  of  the 
benevolent  goblins.  She  fell  fast  asleep ;  and 
the  large  clear  gray  eyes  of  the  little  woman- 
gnome  came  and  looked  at  her  as  she  slept, 
and  their  gaze  did  not  rouse  her.  Softly  she 
went  and  came  again ;  but,  although  dinner 
was  then  ready,  Ruth  knew  better  than  to 
wake  her.  She  knew  that  sleep  is  the  chief 
nourisher  in  life's  feast,  and  would  not  with- 
draw the  sacred  dish.  Her  uncle  said  sleep 
was  God's  contrivance  for  giving  man  the  help 
he  could  not  get  into  him  while  he  was  awake. 
So  the  loving  gnomes  had  their  dinner  to- 
VOL.  III.  T 
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gether,  putting  aside  the  best  portions  of  it 
against  the  waking  of  the  beautiful  lady  lying 
fast  asleep  above. 
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A  LL  that  same  Sunday  morning,  the  minister 
-^*-  and  Dorothy  had  of  course  plenty  of  work 
to  their  hand,  for  their  more  immediate  neigh- 
bours were  all  of  the  poor.  Their  own  house, 
although  situated  on  the  very  bank  of  the  river, 
was  in  no  worse  plight  than  most  of  the  houses 
in  the  town,  for  it  stood  upon  an  artificial  eleva- 
tion ;  and  before  long,  while  it  had  its  lower 
parts  full  of  water  like  the  rest,  its  upper  rooms 
were  filled  with  people  from  the  lanes  around. 
But  Mr.  Drake's  heart  was  in  the  Pottery,  for 
he  was  anxious  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  his 
measures.  Many  of  the  neighbours,  driven  from 
their  homes,  had  betaken  themselves  to  his  en- 
closure, and  when  he  went,  he  found  the  sal- 
mon-fishers still  carrying  families  thither.  He 

i2 
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set  out  at  once  to  get  what  bread  he  could 
from  the  bakers,  a  quantity  of  meat  from  the 
butcher,  cheese,  coffee,  and  tins  of  biscuits  and 
preserved  meat  from  the  grocers :  all  within  his 
bounds  were  either  his  own  people  or  his 
guests,  and  he  must  do  what  he  could  to  feed 
them.  For  the  first  time  he  felt  rich,  and 
heartily  glad  and  grateful  that  he  was.  He 
could  please  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  all 
at  once,  getting  no  end  of  good  out  of  the 
slave  of  which  the  unrighteous  make  a  god. 

He  took  Dorothy  with  him,  for  he  would  have 
felt  helpless  on  such  an  expedition  without  her 
judgment ;  and,  as  Lisbeth's  hands  were  more 
than  full,  they  agreed  it  was  better  to  take 
Amanda.  Dorothy  was  far  from  comfortable  at 
having  to  leave  Juliet  alone  all  day,  but  the 
possibility  of  her  being  compelled  to  omit  her 
customary  visit  had  been  contemplated  between 
them,  and  she  could  not  fail  to  understand  it  on 
this  the  first  occasion.  Anyhow,  better  could 
not  be,  for  the  duty  at  home  was  far  the  more 
pressing.  That  day  she  showed  an  energy 
which  astonished  even  her  father.  Nor  did  she 
fail  of  her  reward.  She  received  insights  into 
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humanity  which  grew  to  real  knowledge. — I 
was  going  to  say  that,  next  to  an  insight  into 
the  heart  of  God,  an  insight  into  the  heart  of  a 
human  being  is  the  most  precious  of  things  ;  but 
when  I  think  of  it — what  is  the  latter  but  the 
former!  I  will  say  this  at  least,  that  no  one 
reads  the  human  heart  well,  to  whom  the 
reading  reveals  nothing  of  the  heart  of  the 
Father.  The  wire-gauze  of  sobering  trouble 
over  the  flaming  flower  of  humanity,  enabled 
Dorothy  to  see  right  down  into  its  fire-heart, 
and  distinguish  there  the  loveliest  hues  and 
shades.  Where  the  struggle  for  own  life  is  in 
abeyance,  and  the  struggle  for  other  life  active, 
there  the  heart  that  Grod  thought  out  and  means 
to  perfect,  the  pure  love-heart  of  his  humans, 
reveals  itself  truly,  and  is  gracious  to  behold. 
For  then  the  will  of  the  individual  sides  divinely 
with  his  divine  impulse,  and  his  heart  is  unified 
in  good.  When  the  will  of  the  man  sides 
perfectly  with  the  holy  impulses  in  him,  then 
all  is  well ;  for  then  his  mind  is  one  with  the 
mind  of  his  maker  ;  God  and  man  are  one. 

Amanda  shrieked  with  delight  when  she  was 
carried  to  the  boat,  and  went  on  shrieking  as 
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she  floated  over  flower-beds  and  box-borders, 
caught  now  and  then  in  bushes  and  overhang- 
ing branches.  But  the  great  fierce  current, 
ridging  the  middle  of  the  brown  lake  as  it 
followed  the  tide  out  to  the  ocean,  frightened 
her  a  little.  The  features  of  the  flat  country 
were  all  but  obliterated ;  trees  only  and  houses 
and  corn-stacks  stood  out  of  the  water,  while  in 
the  direction  of  the  sea  where  were  only 
meadows,  all  indication  of  land  had  vanished  ;. 
one  wide  brown  level  was  everywhere,  with  a 
great  rushing  serpent  of  water  in  the  middle  of 
it.  Amanda  clapped  her  little  hands  in  ecstasy. 
Never  was  there  such  a  child  for  exuberance  of 
joy  !  her  aunt  thought.  Or,  if  there  were  others 
as  glad,  where  were  any  who  let  the  light  of 
their  gladness  so  shine  before  men,  invading, 
conquering  them  as  she  did  with  the  rush  of 
her  joy !  Dorothy  held  fast  to  the  skirt  of 
her  frock,  fearing  every  instant  the  explosive 
creature  would  jump  overboard  in  elemental 
sympathy.  But,  poled  carefully  along  by  Mr. 
Drake,  they  reached  in  safety  a  certain  old 
shed,  and  getting  in  at  the  door  of  the  loft 
where  a  cow-keeper  stored  his  hay  and  straw, 
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through  that  descended  into  the  heart  of  the 
Pottery,  which  its  owner  was  delighted  to  find 
— not  indeed  dry  under  foot  with  such  a  rain 
falling,  but  free  from  lateral  invasion. 

His  satisfaction,  however,  was  of  short 
duration.  Dorothy  went  into  one  of  the  nearer 
dwellings,  and  he  was  crossing  an  open  space 
with  Amanda,  to  get  help  from  a  certain 
cottage  in  unloading  the  boat  and  distributing 
its  cargo,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  bubbling 
pool  in  the  middle  of  it.  Alas !  it  was  from  a 
drain,  whose  covering  had  burst  with  the  pres- 
sure from  within.  He  shouted  for  help.  Out 
hurried  men,  women  and  children  on  all  sides. 
For  a  few  moments  he  was  entirely  occupied  in 
giving  orders,  and  let  Amanda's  hand  go : 
everybody  knew  her,  and  there  seemed  no 
worse  mischief  within  reach  for  her  than  dab- 
bling in  the  pools,  to  which  she  was  still  de- 
voted. 

Two  or  three  spades  were  soon  plying  busily, 
to  make  the  breach  a  little  wider,  while  men 
ran  to  bring  clay  and  stones  from  one  of  the 
condemned  cottages.  Suddenly  arose  a  great 
cry,  and  the  crowd  scattered  in  all  directions. 
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The  wall  of  defence  at  the  corner  of  the  butcher's 
shop  had  given  way,  and  a  torrent  was  gallop- 
ing across  the  Pottery,  straight  for  the  spot 
where  the  water  was  rising  from  the  drain. 
Amanda,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  flight  of  the 
people  about  her,  stood  right  in  its  course,  but 
took  no  heed  of  it,  or  never  saw  it  coming.  It 
caught  her,  swept  her  away,  and  tumbled  with 
her,  foaming  and  roaring,  into  the  deep  founda- 
tion of  which  I  have  spoken.  Her  father  had 
just  missed  her,  and  was  looking  a  little  anxi- 
ously round,  when,  a  shriek  of  horror  and  fear 
burst  from  the  people,  and  they  rushed  to  the 
hole.  Without  a  word  spoken  he  knew  Amanda 
was  in  it.  He  darted  through  them,  scattering 
men  and  women  in  all  directions,  but  pulling 
off  his  coat  as  he  ran. 

Though  getting  old,  he  was  far  from  feeble, 
and  had  been  a  strong  swimmer  in  his  youth. 
But  he  plunged  heedlessly,  arid  the  torrent, 
still  falling  some  little  height,  caught  him,  and 
carried  him  almost  to  the  bottom.  When  he 
came  to  the  top,  he  looked  in  vain  for  any  sign 
of  the  child.  The  crowd  stood  breathless  on 
the  brink.  No  one  had  seen  her,  though  all 
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eyes  were  staring  into  the  tumult.  He  dived, 
swam  about  beneath,  groping  in  the  frightful 
opacity,  but  still  in  vain.  Then  down  through 
the  water  came  a  shout,  and  he  shot  to  the 
surface — to  see  only  something  white  vanish. 
But  the  recoil  of  the  torrent  from  below  caught 
her,  and  just  as  he  was  diving  again,  brought 
her  up  almost  within  arrn's-length  of  him.  He 
darted  to  her,  clasped  her,  and  gained  the 
brink.  He  could  not  have  got  out,  though  the 
cavity  was  now  brim-full,  but  ready  hands  had 
him  in  safety  in  a  moment.  Fifty  arms  were 
stretched  to  take  the  child,  but  not  even  to 
Dorothy  would  he  yield  her.  Eeady  to  fall  at 
every  step,  he  blundered  through  the  water, 
which  now  spread  over  the  whole  place,  and 
followed  by  Dorothy  in  mute  agony,  was  mak- 
ing for  the  shed  behind  which  lay  his  boat, 
when  one  of  the  salmon-fishers,  who  had  brought 
his  coble  in  at  the  gap,  crossed  them,  and  took 
them  up.  Mr.  Drake  dropped  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  with  the  child  pressed  to  his  bosom. 
He  could  not  speak. 

"  To  Doctor  Faber's !    For  the  child's  life!"  said 
Dorothy,  and  the  fisher  rowed  like  a  madman. 
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Faber  had  just  come  in.  He  undressed  the 
child  with  his  own  hands,  rubbed  her  dry,  and 
did  everything  to  initiate  respiration.  For  a 
long  time  all  seemed  useless,  but  he  persisted 
beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  hope.  Mr.  Drake 
and  Dorothy  stood  in  mute  dismay.  Neither 
was  quite  a  child  of  God  yet,  and  in  the  old 
man  a  rebellious  spirit  murmured :  it  was  hard 
that  he  should  have  evil  for  good  !  that  his  en- 
deavours for  his  people  should  be  the  loss  of  his 
child ! 

Faber  was  on  the  point  of  ceasing  his  efforts 
in  utter  despair,  when  he  thought  he  felt  a 
slight  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  renewed 
them  eagerly.  She  began  to  breathe.  Suddenly 
she  opened  her  eyes,  looked  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  with  a  smile  closed  them  again. 
To  the  watchers  heaven  itself  seemed  to  open 
in  that  smile.  But  Faber  dropped  the  tiny 
form,  started  a  pace  backward  from  the  bed, 
and  stood  staring  aghast.  The  next  moment 
he  threw  the  blankets  over  the  child,  turned 
away,  and  almost  staggered  from  the  room. 
In  his  surgery  he  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of 
brandy,  swallowed  it  neat,  sat  down  and  held 
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his  head  in  his  hands.  An  instant  after,  he 
was  by  the  child's  side  again,  feeling  her  pulse, 
and  rubbing  her  limbs  under  the  blankets. 

The  minister's  hands  had  turned  blue,  and  he 
had  begun  to  shiver,  but  a  smile  of  sweetest 
delight  was  on  his  face. 

"God  bless  me!  "cried  the  doctor,  "  you've 
got  no  coat  on !  and  you  are  drenched !  I  never 
saw  anything  but  the  child  !" 

"He  plunged  into  the  horrible  hole  after 
her,"  said  Dorothy.  "  How  wicked  of  me  to 
forget  him  for  any  child  under  the  sun!  He 
got  her  out  all  by  himself,  Mr.  Faber ! — Come 
home,  father  dear. — I  will  come  back  and  see 
to  Amanda  as  soon  as  I  have  got  him  to  bed." 

"  Yes,  Dorothy ;  let  us  go,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, and  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  His 
teeth  chattered  and  his  hand  shook. 

The  doctor  rang  the  bell  violently. 

"Neither  of  you  shall  leave  this  house  to- 
night.— -Take  a  hot  bath  to  the  spare  bedroom, 
and  remove  the  sheets,"  he  said  to  the  house- 
keeper, who  had  answered  the  summons.  "  My 
dear  sir,"  he  went  on,  turning  again  to  the 
minister,  "  you  must  get  into  the  blankets  at 
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once.  How  careless  of  me !  The  child's  life 
will  be  dear  at  the  cost  of  yours." 

"  You  have  brought  back  the  soul  of  the 
child  to  me,  Mr.  Faber,"  said  the  minister, 
trembling,  "  and  I  can  never  thank  you 
enough." 

"  There  won't  be  much  to  thank  me  for,  it 
you  have  to  go  instead. — Miss  Drake,  while  I 
give  your  father  his  bath,  you  must  go  with  Mrs. 
Roberts,  and  put  on  dry  clothes.  Then  you  will 
be  able  to  nurse  him." 

As  soon  as  Dorothy,  whose  garments  Juliet 
had  been  wearing  so  long,  was  dressed  in 
some  of  hers,  she  went  to  her  father's  room.  He 
was  already  in  bed,  but  it  was  long  before  they 
could  get  him  warm.  Then  he  grew  burning 
hot,  and  all  night  was  talking  in  troubled 
dreams.  Once  Dorothy  heard  him  say,  as  if  he 
had  been  talking  to  God  face  to  face  :  "  0  my 
God,  if  I  had  but  once  seen  thee,  I  do  not  think 
I  could  ever  have  mistrusted  thee.  But  I  could 
never  be  quite  sure." 

The  morning  brought  lucidity.  -How  many 
dawns  a  morning  brings  !  His  first  words  were 
•"  How  goes  it  with  the  child  ?"  Having  heard 
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that  she  had  had  a  good  night,  and  was  almost 
well,  he  turned  over,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Then 
Dorothy,  who  had  been  by  his  bed  all  night, 
resumed  her  own  garments,  and  went  to  the 
door. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HERE    AND    THERE. 

rPHE  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  flood  was 
greatly  diminished.  It  was  possible,  she 
judged,  to  reach  the  Old  House,  and,  after  a 
hasty  breakfast,  she  set  out,  leaving  her  father 
to  Mrs.  Roberts's  care.  The  flood  left  her  no 
choice  but  go  by  the  high  road  to  Polwarth's 
gate,  and  then  she  had  often  to  wade  through 
mud  and  water.  The  moment  she  saw  the 
gatekeeper,  she  knew  somehow  by  his  face  that 
Juliet  was  in  the  lodge.  When  she  entered, 
she  saw  that  already  her  new  circumstances 
were  working  upon  her  for  peace.  The  spirit- 
ual atmosphere,  so  entirely  human,  the  sense 
that  she  was  not  and  would  not  be  alone,  the 
strange  talk  which  they  held  openly  before  her, 
the  food  they  coaxed  her  to  eat,  the  whole  sur- 
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rounding  of  thoughts  and  things  as  they  should 
be,  was  operating  far  more  potently  than  could 
be  measured  by  her  understanding  of  their 
effects,  or  even  consciousness  of  their  in- 
fluences. She  still  looked  down  upon  the 
dwarfs,  condescended  to  them,  had  a  vague 
feeling  that  she  honoured  them  by  accepting 
their  ministrations — for  which,  one  day,  she 
would  requite  them  handsomely.  Not  the  less 
had  she  all  the  time  a  feeling  that  she  was  in 
the  society  of  ministering  spirits  of  God,  good 
and  safe  and  true.  From  the  Old  House  to  the 
cottage  was  from  the  Inferno  to  the  Purgatorio, 
across  whose  borders  faint  wafts  from  Paradise 
now  and  then  strayed  wandering.  Without 
knowing  it,  she  had  begun  already  to  love  the 
queer  little  woman,  with  the  wretched  body,  the 
fine  head,  and  gentle  suffering  face ;  while  the 
indescribable  awe,  into  which  her  aversion  to 
the  kobold,  with  his  pigeon-chest,  his  wheezing 
breath,  his  great  head,  and  his  big,  still  face, 
which  to  such  eyes  as  the  curate's  seemed  to  be 
looking  into  both  worlds  at  once,  had  passed 
over,  bore  no  unimportant  part  in  that  portion 
of  her  discipline  here  commenced.  One  of  the 
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loftiest  spirits  of  the  middle  earth,  it  was  long 
before  she  had  quite  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a 
power  of  the  nether  world,  partly  human,  and 
at  once  something  less  and  something  more. 
Yet  even  already  she  was  beginning  to  feel  at 
home  with  them  !  True,  the  world  in  which 
they  really  lived  was  above  her  spiritual  vision, 
as  beyond  her  intellectual  comprehension,  yet 
not  the  less  was  the  air  around  them  the  es- 
sential air  of  homeness ;  for  the  truths  in  which 
their  spirits  lived  and  breathed  were  the  same 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  every  feeling  of  home- 
safety  in  the  world,  which  make  the  bliss  of  the 
child  in  his  mother's  bed,  the  bliss  of  young 
beasts  in  their  nests,  of  birds  under  their 
mother's  wing.  The  love  which  enclosed  her 
was  far  too  great  for  her — as  the  heaven  of  the 
mother's  face  is  beyond  the  understanding  of 
the  new-born1  child  over  whom  she  bends ;  but 
that  mother's  face  is  nevertheless  the  child's 
joy  and  peace.  She  did  not  yet  recognize  it 
as  love,  saw  only  the  ministration ;  but  it  was 
what  she  sorely  needed  :  she  said  the  sort  of 
thing  suited  her,  and  at  once  began  to  fall  in 
with  it.  What  it  cost  her  entertainers,  with 
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organization  as  delicate  as  uncouth,  in  the  mere 
matter  of  bodily  labour,  she  had  not  an  idea — 
imagined  indeed  that  she  gave  them  no  trouble 
at  all,  because,  having  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion between  them  upon  her  arrival,,  she  did 
herself  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  her  com- 
fort in  her  own  room.  She  never  saw  the  poor 
quarters  to  which  Ruth  for  her  sake  had  banish- 
ed herself — never  perceived  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  good  enough  wherewith  to  repay 
them  except  worshipful  gratitude,  love,  admira- 
tion, and  submission — feelings  she  could  not 
even  have  imagined  possible  in  regard  to  such 
inferiors. 

And  now  Dorothy  had  not  a  little  to  say  to 
Juliet  about  her  husband.  In  telling  what  had 
taken  place,  however,  she  had  to  hear  many 
more  questions  than  she  was  able  to  answer. 

"  Does  he  really  believe  me  dead,  Dorothy  ?" 
was  one  of  them. 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  person  in  Glas- 
ton  who  knows  what  he  thinks,"  answered 
Dorothy.  "  I  have  not  heard  of  his  once  open- 
ing his  mouth  on  the  subject.  He  is  just  as 
silent  now  as  he  used  to  be  ready  to  talk." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  My  poor  Paul !"  murmured  Juliet,  and  hid 
her  face  and  wept. 

Indeed  not  a  soul  in  Glaston  or  elsewhere 
knew  a  single  thought  he  had.  Certain  mys- 
terious advertisements  in  the  county  paper  were 
imagined  by  some  to  be  his,  and  to  refer  to  his 
wife.  Some,  as  the  body  had  never  been  seen, 
did  begin  to  doubt  whether  she  was  dead. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  hinted  that  her  hus- 
band had  himself  made  away  with  her — for, 
they  argued,  what  could  be  easier  to  a  doctor, 
and  why,  else,  did  he  make  no  search  for  the 
body  ?  To  Dorothy  this  supposed  fact  seemed 
to  indicate  a  belief  that  she  was  not  dead — 
perhaps  a  hope  that  she  would  sooner  betray 
herself  if  he  manifested  no  anxiety  to  find  her. 
But  she  said  nothing  of  this  to  Juliet. 

Her  news  of  him  was  the  more  acceptable 
to  the  famished  heart  of  the  wife,  that,  from  his 
great  kindness  to  them  all,  and  especially  from 
the  perseverance  which  had  restored  to  them 
their  little  Amanda,  Dorothy's  heart  had  so 
warmed  towards  him,  that  she  could  not  help 
speaking  of  him  in  a  tone  far  more  agreeable 
to  Juliet  than  hitherto  she  had  been  able  to  use. 
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His  pale,  worn  look,  arid  the  tokens  of  trouble 
throughout  his  demeanour,  all  more  evident 
upon  nearer  approach,  had  also  wrought  upon 
her ;  and  she  so  described  his  care,  anxiety,  and 
tenderness  over  Amanda,  that  Juliet  became 
jealous  of  the  child,  as  she  would  have  been  of 
any  dog  she  saw  him  caress.  When  all  was 
told,  and  she  was  weary  of  asking  questions  to 
which  there  were  no  answers,  she  fell  back  in 
her  chair  with  a  sigh :  alas,  she  was  no  nearer 
to  him  for  the  hearing  of  her  ears !  While 
she  lived  she  was  open  to  his  scorn,  and 
deserved  it  the  more  that  she  had  seemed  to  die ! 
She  must  die;  for  then  at  last  a  little  love 
would  revive  in  his  heart,  ere  he  died  too  and 
followed  her  nowhither.  Only  first  she  must 
leave  him  his  child  to  plead  for  her  : — she  used 
sometimes  to  catch  herself  praying  that  the 
infant  might  be  like  her. 

"  Look  at  my  jacket !'?  said  Dorothy.  It  was 
one  of  Juliet's,  and  she  hoped  to  make  her 
smile. 

"  Did  Paul  see  you  with  my  clothes  on  ?"  she 
said  angrily. 

Dorothy  started  with  the  pang  of  hurt  that 
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shot  through  her.  But  the  compassionate 
smile  on  the  face  of  Polwarth,  who  had  just 
entered,  and  had  heard  the  last  article  of  the 
conversation,  at  once  set  her  right.  For  not 
only  was  he  capable  of  immediate  sympathy 
with  emotion,  but  of  revealing  at  once  that  he 
understood  its  cause.  Ruth,  who  had  come 
into  the  room  behind  him,  second  only  to  her 
uncle  in  the  insight  of  love,  followed  his  look 
by  asking  Dorothy  if  she  might  go  to  the  Old 
House,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  to 
fetch  some  clothes  for  Mrs.  Faber,  who  had 
brought  nothing  with  her  but  what  she  wore^ 
whereupon  Dorothy,  partly  for  leisure  to  fight 
her  temper,  said  she  would  go  herself,  and 
went.  But  when  she  returned,  she  gave  the 
bag  to  Ruth  at  the  door,  and  went  away  with- 
out seeing  Juliet  again.  She  was  getting  tired 
of  her  selfishness,  she  said  to  herself.  Dorothy 
was  not  herself  yet  perfect  in  love — which 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  eudureth  all  things. 

Faber  too  had  been  up  all  night — by  the 
bedside  of  the  little  Amanda.  She  scarcely 
needed  such  close  attendance,  for  she  slept 
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soundly,  and  was  hardly  at  all  feverish.  Four 
or  fae  times  in  the  course  of  the  night,  he 
turned  down  the  bed-clothes  to  examine  her 
body,  as  if  he  feared  some  injury  not  hitherto 
apparent.  Of  such  there  was  no  sign. 

In  his  youth  he  had  occupied  himself  much 
with  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology. 
His  predilection  for  these  studies  had  greatly 
sharpened  his  observation,  and  he  noted  many 
things  that  escaped  the  eyes  of  better  than 
ordinary  observers.  Amongst  other  kinds  of 
things  to  which  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  he  was 
very  quick  at  noting  instances  of  the  strange 
persistency  with  which  Nature  perpetuates 
minute  peculiarities,  carrying  them  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  Occupied  with 
Amanda,  a  certain  imperfection  in  one  of  the 
curves  of  the  outer  ear  attracted  his  attention. 
It  is  as  rare  to  see  a  perfect  ear  as  to  see  a 
perfect  form,  and  the  varieties  of  unfinished 
carves  are  many ;  but  this  imperfection  was 
very  peculiar.  At  the  same  time  it  was  so 
slight,  that  not  even  the  eye  of  a  lover,  none 
save  that  of  a  man  of  science,  alive  to  minutest 
indications,  would  probably  have  seen  it.  The 
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sight  of  it  startled  Faber  not  a  little  :  it  was 
the  second  instance  of  the  peculiarity  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.  It  gave  him  a  new 
idea  to  go  upon,  and  when  the  child  suddenly 
opened  her  eyes,,  he  saw  another  face  looking 
at  him  out  of  hers.  The  idea  then  haunted  him  ; 
and  whether  it  was  that  it  assimilated  facts  to 
itself,  or  that  the  signs  were  present,  further 
search  afforded  what  was  to  him  confirmation 
of  the  initiatory  suspicion. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  feebleness  in 
which  he  found  Mr.  Drake  the  next  morningy 
he  pressed  him  with  question  upon  question, 
amounting  to  a  thorough  cross-examination 
concerning  Amanda's  history,  undeterred  by 
the  fact  that,  whether  itself  merely  bored,  or 
its  nature  annoyed  him,  his  patient  plainly  dis- 
relished his  catechizing.  It  was  a  subject  which, 
as  his  love  to  the  child  increased,  had  grown 
less  and  less  agreeable  to  Mr.  Drake :  she  was 
to  him  so  entirely  his  own  that  he  had  not  the 
least  desire  to  find  out  anything  about  her,  to 
learn  a  single  fact  or  hear  a  single  conjecture  to- 
remind  him  that  she  was  not  in  every  sense  as 
well  as  the  best,  his  own  daughter.  He  was- 
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therefore  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the  persistency 
of  the  doctor's  questioning,  but,  being  a  courte- 
ous man,  and  under  endless  obligation  to  him 
for  the  very  child's  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  he 
combated  disinclination,  and  with  success,  ac- 
quainting the  doctor  with  every  point  he  knew 
concerning  Amanda.  Then  first  the  doctor 
grew  capable  of  giving  his  attention  to  the 
minister  himself;  whose  son  if  he  had  been,  he 
could  hardly  have  shown  him  greater  devotion. 
A  whole  week  passed  before  he  would  allow 
him  to  go  home.  Dorothy  waited  upon  him, 
and  Amanda  ran  about  the  house.  The  doctor 
and  she  had  been  friends  from  the  first,  and 
now,  when  he  was  at  home,  there  was  never 
any  doubt  where  Amanda  was  to  be  found. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  Drakes  left  him, 
Faber  started  by  the  night-train  for  London, 
and  was  absent  three  days. 

Amanda  was  now  perfectly  well,  but  Mr. 
Drake  continued  poorly.  Dorothy  was  anxious 
to  get  him  away  from  the  river-side,  and  pro- 
posed putting  the  workmen  into  the  Old  House 
at  once.  To  this  he  readily  consented,  but 
would  not  listen  to  her  suggestion  that  in  the 
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meantime  he  should  go  to  some  watering-place. 
He  would  be  quite  well  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
there  was  no  rest  for  him,  he  said,  until  the 
work  so  sadly  bungled  was  properly  done.  He 
did  not  believe  his  plans  were  defective,  and 
could  not  help  doubting  whether  they  had  been 
faithfully  carried  out.  But  the  builder,  a  man 
of  honest  repute,  protested  also  that  he  could 
not  account  for  the  yielding  of  the  wall,  except 
he  had  had  the  mishap  to  build  over  some  deep 
drain,  or  old  well,  which  was  not  likely,  so  close 
to  the  river.  He  offered  to  put  it  up  again  at 
his  own  expense,  when  perhaps  they  might  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  catastrophe. 

Sundry  opinions  and  more  than  one  rumour 
were  current  among  the  neighbours.  At  last 
they  were  mostly  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
one  professing  the  conviction  that  the  butcher, 
who  was  known  to  have  some  grudge  at  the 
minister,  had,  under  the  testudo-shelter  of  his 
slaughter-house,  undermined  the  wall ;  the  other 
indignantly  asserting  that  the  absurdity  had  no 
foundation  except  in  the  evil  thoughts  of  church- 
men towards  dissenters,  being  in  fact  a  wicked 
slander.  When  the  suggestion  reached  the 
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minister's  ears,  he,  knowing  the  butcher,  and 
believing  the  builder,  was  inclined  to  institute 
investigations ;  but  as  such  a  course  was  not 
likely  to  lead  the  butcher  to  repentance,  he 
resolved  instead  to  consult  with  him  how  his 
premises  might  be  included  in  the  defence.  The 
butcher  chuckled  with  conscious  success,  and 
for  some  months  always  chuckled  when  sharpen- 
ing his  knife  ;  but  by  and  by  the  coals  of  fire 
began  to  scorch,  and  went  on  scorching — the 
more  that  Mr.  Drake  very  soon  became  his 
landlord,  and  voluntarily  gave  him  several 
advantages.  But  he  gave  strict  orders  that 
there  should  be  no  dealings  with  him.  It  was 
one  thing,  he  said,  to  be  good  to  the  sinner, 
and  another  to  pass  by  his  fault  without  con- 
fession, treating  it  like  a  mere  personal  affair 
which  might  be  forgotten.  Before  the  butcher 
died,  there  was  riot  a  man  who  knew  him  who 
did  not  believe  he  had  undermined  the  wall. 
He  left  a  will  assigning  all  his  property  to 
trustees,  for  the  building  of  a  new  chapel,  but 
when  his  affairs  came  to  be  looked  into,  there 
was  hardly  enough  to  pay  his  debts. 

The   minister  was  now  subject  to  a  sort  of 
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ague,  to  which  he  paid  far  too  little  heed. 
When  Dorothy  was  not  immediately  looking 
after  him,  he  would  slip  out  in  any  weather  to 
see  how  things  were  going  on  in  the  Pottery. 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  health  did 
not  improve.  But  be  could  not  be  induced  to 
regard  his  condition  as  at  all  serious. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  MINISTER'S  STUDY. 

TTELEN  was  in  the  way  of  now  and  then' 
writing  music  to  any  song  that  specially 
took  her  fancy — not  with  foolish  hankering 
after  publication,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  brood- 
ing in  melody  upon  the  words,  and  singing 
them  to  her  husband.  One  day  he  brought  her 
a  few  stanzas,  by  an  unknown  poet,  which,  he 
said,  seemed  to  have  in  them  a  slightly  new 
element.  They  pleased  her  more  than  him,  and 
began  at  once  to  sing  themselves.  No  sooner 
was  her  husband  out  of  the  room  than  she  sat 
down  to  her  piano  with  them.  Before  the 
evening,  she  had  written  to  them  an  air  with  a 
simple  accompaniment.  When  she  now  sung 
the  verses  to  him,  he  told  her  to  her  immense 
delight,  that  he  understood  and  liked  them  far 
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better.  The  next  morning,  having  carried 
out  one  or  two  little  suggestions  he  had  made, 
she  was  singing  them  by  herself  in  the  drawing- 
room,  when  Faber,  to  whom  she  had  sent  be- 
cause one  of  her  servants  was  ill,  entered.  He 
made  a  sign  begging  her  to  continue,  and  she 
finished  the  song. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  the  words,"  he  said. 

She  handed  them  to  him.  He  read  them, 
laid  down  the  manuscript,  and  requesting  to  be 
taken  to  his  patient,  turned  to  the  door.  Per- 
haps he  thought  she  had  laid  a  music-snare  for 
him. 

The  verses  were  these  : 

A  YEAR  SONG. 

Sighing  above, 

Rustling  below, 
Through  the  woods 

The  winds  go. 
Beneath,  dead  crowds ; 

Above,  life  bare  ; 
And  the  besom  winds 

Sweep  the  air. 
Heart,  leave  tliy  woe ; 
Let  the  dead  things  go. 

Through  the  brown  leaves 

Gold  stars  push ; 
A  mist  of  green 

Veils  the  bush. 
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Here  a  twitter, 

There  a  croak ! 
They  are  coming — 
The  spring-folk  ! 
Heart,  be  not  dumb ; 
Lei  the  live  things  come. 

Through  the  beech 

The  winds  go, 
With  a  long  speech, 

Loud  and  slow. 
The  grass  is  fine, 

And  soft  to  lie  in  : 
The  sun  doth  shine 

The  blue  sky  in. 
Heart,  ~be  alive; 
Let  the  new  things  thrive. 

Round  again ! 

Here  now — 
A  rimy  fruit 

On  a  bare  bough  ! 
There  the  winter, 

And  the  snow ; 
And  a  sighing  ever 

To  fall  and  go  ! 
Heart,  thy  hour  shall  be ; 
Thy  dead  will  comfort  thee. 

Faber  was  still  folded  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  song  when,  from  the  curate's  door,  he 
arrived  at  the  minister's,  resolved  to  make  that 
morning  a  certain  disclosure — one  he  would 
gladly  have  avoided,  but  felt  bound  in  honour 
to  make.  The  minister  grew  pale  as  he  listened,. 
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but  held  his  peace.  Not  until  the  point  came 
at  which  he  found  himself  personally  concerned, 
did  he  utter  a  syllable. 

I  will  in  my  own  words  give  the  substance  of 
the  doctor's  communication,  stating  the  facts  a 
little  more  fairly  to  him  than  his  pride  would 
allow  him  to  put  them  in  his  narrative. 

Paul  Faber  was  a  student  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's^ and  during  some  time  held  there  the 
office  of  assistant  house-surgeon.  Soon  after 
his  appointment,  he  being  then  three  and 
twenty,  a  young  woman  was  taken  into  one  of 
the  wards,  in  whom  he  gradually  grew  much 
interested.  Her  complaint  caused  her  much 
suffering,  but  was  more  tedious  than  dangerous. 

Attracted  by  her  sweet  looks,  but  more  by 
her  patience,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  she 
received  the  attention  shown  her,  he  began  to 
talk  to  her  a  little,  especially  during  a  slight 
operation  that  had  to  be  not  unfrequently  per- 
formed. Then  he  came  to  giving  her  books  to 
read,  and  was  often  charmed  with  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  the  remarks  she  would  make.  She 
had  been  earning  her  living  as  a  clerk,  had  no 
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friends  in  London,  and  therefore  no  place  to 
betake  herself  to  in  her  illness  but  the  hospital. 
The  day  she  left  it,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
heart,  and  with  much  timidity,  she  gave  him  a 
chain  she  had  made  for  him  of  her  hair.  On 
the  ground  of  supplementary  attention,  partly 
desirable,  partly  a  pretext,  but  unassociated 
with  any  evil  intent,  he  visited  her  after  in 
her  lodging.  The  joy  of  her  face,  the  light  of 
her  eyes  when  he  appeared,  was  enchanting  to 
him.  She  pleased  every  gentle  element  of  his 
nature;  her  worship  flattered  him,  her  confi- 
dence bewitched  him.  His  feelings  towards 
her  were  such  that  he  never  doubted  he  was 
her  friend.  He  did  her  no  end  of  kindnesses ; 
taught  her  much ;  gave  her  good  advice  as  to 
her  behaviour,  and  the  dangers  she  was  in ; 
would  have  protected  her  from  every  enemy, 
real  and  imaginary,  while  all  the  time,  un de- 
signedly, he  was  depriving  her  of  the  very  nerve 
of  self-defence.  He  still  gave  her  books — and 
good  books — Carlyle  even,  and  Tennyson ;  read 
poetry  with  her,  and  taught  her  to  read  aloud ; 
went  to  her  chapel  with  her  sometimes  of  a 
Sunday  evening — for  he  was  then,  so  he  said, 
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and  so  he  imagined,  a  thorough  believer  in 
revelation.  He  took  her  to  the  theatre,  to 
pictures,  to  concerts,  taking  every  care  of  her 
health,  her  manners,  her  principles.  But  one 
enemy  he  forgot  to  guard  her  against :  how  is  a 
man  to  protect  even  the  woman  he  loves  from 
the  hidden  god  of  his  idolatry — his  own  grand 
contemptible  self? 

It  is  needless  to  set  the  foot  of  narration  upon 
every  step  of  the  slow-descending  stair.  With 
all  his  tender  feelings  and  generous  love  of  his 
kind,  Paul  Faber  had  not  yet  learned  the 
simplest  lesson  of  humanity — that  he  who  would 
not  be  a  murderer,  must  be  his  brother's  keeper 
— still  move  his  sister's,  protecting  every  woman 
first  of  all  from  himself — from  every  untruth  in 
him,  chiefly  from  every  unhallowed  approach  of 
his  lower  nature,  from  everything  that  calls 
itself  love  and  is  but  its  black  shadow,  its  demon 
ever  murmuring  /  lovey  that  it  may  devour. 
The  priceless  reward  of  such  honesty  is  the 
power  to  love  better ;  but  let  no  man  insult  his 
nature  by  imagining  himself  noble  for  so  carry- 
ing himself.  As  soon  let  him  think  himself 
noble  that  he  is  no  swindler.  Doubtless  Faber 
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said  to  himself  as  well  as  to  her,  and  said  it  yet 
oftener  when  the  recoil  of  his  selfishness  struck 
upon  the  door  of  his  conscience  and  roused  Don 
Worm,  that  he  would  be  true  to  her  for  ever. 
But  what  did  he  mean  by  the  words  ?  Did  he 
know?  Had  they  any  sense  of  which  he  would 
not  have  been  ashamed  even  before  the  girl 
herself?  Would  such  truth  as  he  contem- 
plated make  of  him  her  hiding-place  from  the 
wind,  her  covert  from  the  tempest  ?  He  never 
even  thought  whether  to  marry  her  or  not, 
never  vowed  even  in  his  heart  not  to  marry 
another.  All  he  could  have  said  was,  that  at  the 
time  he  had  no  intention  of  marrying  another, 
and  that  he  had  the  intention  of  keeping  her  for 
himself  indefinitely,  which  may  be  all  the  notion 
some  people  have  of  eternally.  But  things  went 
well  with  them,  and  they  seemed  to  themselves, 
notwithstanding  the  tears  shed  by  one  of  them 
in  secret,  only  the  better  for  the  relation 
between  them. 

At  length  a  child  was  born.  The  heart  of  a 
woman  is  indeed  infinite,  but  time,  her  presence, 
her  thoughts,  her  hands  are  finite  :  she  could 
not  seem  so  much  a  lover  as  before,  because  she 

VOL.  III.  L 
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must  be  a  mother  now :  God  only  can  think  of 
two  things  at  once.  Tn  his  enduring  selfishness, 
Faber  felt  the  child  come  between  them,  and 
reproached  her  neglect,  as  he  called  it.  She 
answered  him  gently  and  reasonably ;  but  now 
his  bonds  began  to  weary  him.  She  saw  it,  and 
in  the  misery  of  the  waste  vision  opening  before 
her  eyes,  her  temper,  till  now  sweet  as  devoted, 
began  to  change.  And  yet,  while  she  loved 
her  child  the  more  passionately  that  she  loved 
her  forebodingly,  almost  with  the  love  of  a 
woman  already  forsaken,  she  was  nearly  mad 
sometimes  with  her  own  heart,  that  she  could 
not  give  herself  so  utterly  as  before  to  her  idol. 
It  took  but  one  interview  after  he  had  con- 
fessed it  to  himself,  to  reveal  the  fact  to  her 
that  she  had  grown  a  burden  to  him.  He  came 
a  little  seldomer,  and  by  degrees  which  seemed 
to  her  terribly  rapid,  more  and  more  seldom. 
He  had  never  recognized  duty  in  his  relation  to 
her.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  had  not  done  the 
effects  of  duty  towards  her  ;  love  had  as  yet 
prevented  the  necessity  of  appeal  to  the  stern 
daughter  of  God.  But  what  love  with  which 
our  humanity  is  acquainted  can  keep  healthy 
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without  calling  in  the  aid  of  Duty?  Perfect 
Love  is  the  mother  of  all  duties  and  all  virtues, 
and  needs  not  be  admonished  of  her  children ; 
but  not  until  Love  is  perfected,  may  she,  casting 
out  Fear,  forget  also  Duty.  And  hence  are  the 
conditions  of  such  a  relation  altogether  incon- 
gruous. For  the  moment  the  man,  not  yet 
debased,  admits  a  thought  of  duty,  he  is  aware 
that  far  more  is  demanded  of  him  than,  even 
for  the  sake  of  purest  right,  he  has  either  the 
courage  or  the  conscience  to  yield.  But  even 
now  Faber  had  not  the  most  distant  intention 
of  forsaking  her;  only  why  should  he  let  her 
burden  him,  and  make  his  life  miserable!? 
There  were  other  pleasures  besides  the  company 
of  the  most  childishly  devoted  of  women  :  why 
should  he  not  take  them?  Why  should  he 
give  all  his  leisure  to  one  who  gave  more  than 
the  half  of  it  to  her  baby  ? 

He  had  money  of  his  own,  and,  never 
extravagant  upon  himself,  was  more  liberal  to 
the  poor  girl  than  ever  she  desired.  But  there 
was  nothing  mercenary  in  her.  She  was  far  more 
incapable  of  turpitude  than  he,  for  she  was  of  a 
higher  nature,  and  loved  much  where  he  loved 
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only  a  little.  She  was  nobler,  sweetly  prouder 
than  he.  She  had  sacrificed  all  to  him  for  love 
— could  accept  nothing  from  him  without  the 
love  which  alone  is  the  soul  of  any  gift,  alone 
makes  it  rich.  She  would  not,  could  not  see 
him  unhappy.  In  her  fine  generosity,  strug- 
gling to  be  strong,  she  said  to  herself,  that, 
after  all,  she  would  leave  him  richer  than  she 
was  before — richer  than  he  was  now.  He 
would  not  want  the  child  he  had  given  her  • 
she  would,  and  she  could,  live  for  her,  upon  the 
memory  of  two  years  of  such  love  as,  comfort- 
ing herself  in  sad  womanly  pride,  she  flattered 
herself  woman  had  seldom  enjoyed.  She  would 
not  throw  the  past  from  her  because  the  weather 
of  time  had  changed  ;  she  would  not  mar  every 
fair  memory  with  the  inky  sponge  of  her  pres- 
ent loss.  She  would  turn  her  back  upon  her 
sun  ere  he  set  quite,  and  carry  with  her  into  the 
darkness  the  last  gorgeous  glow  of  his  depart- 
ure. While  she  had  his  child,  should  she  never 
see  him  again,  there  remained  a  bond  between 
them — a  bond  that  could  never  be  broken.  He 
and  she  met  in  that  child's  life — her  being  was 
the  eternal  fact  of  their  unity. 
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Both  she  and  he  had  to  learn  that  there  was 
yet  a  closer  bond  between  them,  necessary 
indeed  to  the  fact  that  a  child  could  be  born  of 
them,  namely,  that  they  two  had  issued  from 
the  one  perfect  heart  of  love.  And  every  heart 
of  perplexed  man,  although,  too  much  for  itself, 
it  cannot  conceive  how  the  thing  should  be,  has 
to  learn  that  there,  in  that  heart  whence  it 
came,  lies  for  it  restoration,  consolation,  content. 
Herein,  0  God,  lies  a  task  for  thy  perfection, 
for  the  might  of  thy  imagination — which  needs 
but  thy  will  (and  thy  suffering1?)  to  be  crea- 
tion ! 

One  evening  when  he  paid  her  a  visit  after 
the  absence  of  a  week,  he  found  her  charmingly 
dressed,  and  merry,  but  in  a  strange  fashion 
which  he  could  not  understand.  The  baby,  she 
said,  was  downstairs  with  the  landlady,  and 
she  free  for  her  Paul.  She  read  to  him,  she 
sang  to  him,  she  bewitched  him  afresh  with 
the  graces  he  had  helped  to  develop  in  her. 
He  said  to  himself  when  he  left  her  that 
surely  never  was  there  a  more  gracious  creature 
— and  she  was  utterly  his  own !  It  was  the 
last  flicker  of  the  dying  light — the  gorgeous 
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sunset  she  had  resolved  to  carry  with  her  in 
her  memory  for  ever.  When  he  sought  her 
again  the  next  evening,  he  found  her  landlady 
in  tears.  She  had  vanished,  taking  with  her 
nothing  but  her  child,  and  her  child's  garments. 
The  gown  she  had  worn  the  night  before,  hung 
in  her  bedroom— everything  but  what  she  must 
then  be  wearing  was  left  behind.  The  woman 
wept,  spoke  of  her  with  genuine  affection,  and 
said  she  had  paid  everything.  To  his  question- 
ing she  answered  that  they  had  gone  away  in 
a  cab :  she  had  called  it,  but  knew  neither  the- 
man  nor  his  number.  Persuading  himself  she 
had  but  gone  to  see  some  friend,  he  settled 
himself  in  her  rooms  to  await  her  return,  but 
a  week  rightly  served  to  consume  his  hope. 
The  iron  entered  into  his  soul,  and  for  a  time 
tortured  him.  He  wept — but  consoled  himself 
that  he  wept,  for  it  proved  to  himself  that  he 
was  not  heartless.  He  comforted  himself  far- 
ther in  the  thought  that  she  knew  where  to 
find  him,  and  that  when  trouble  came  upon 
her,  she  would  remember  how  good  he  had 
been  to  her,  and  what  a  return  she  had  made 
for  it.  Because  he  would  not  give  up  every- 
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thing  to  her,  liberty  and  all,  she  had  left  him ! 
And  in  revenge,  having  so  long  neglected  him 
for  the  child,  she  had  for  the  last  once  roused 
in  her  every  power  of  enchantment,  had  brought 
her  every  chaim  into  play,  that  she  might  last- 
ingly bewitch  him  with  the  old  spell,  and  the 
undying  memory  of  their  first  bliss — then  left 
him  to  his  lonely  misery  !  She  had  done  what 
she  could  for  the  ruin  of  a  man  of  education,  a 
man  of  family,  a  man  on  the  way  to  distinction ! 
— a  man  of  genius,  he  said  even,  but  he  was 
s.ich  only  as  every  man  is  :  he  was  a  man  of 
latent  genius. 

But  verily,  though  our  sympathy  goes  all 
-with  a  woman  like  her,  such  a  man,  however 
little  he  deserves,  and  however  much  he  would 
scorn  it,  is  far  more  an  object  of  pity.  She 
has  her  love,  has  not  been  false  thereto,  and 
one  day  will  through  suffering  find  the  path  to 
the  door  of  rest.  When  she  left  him,  her  soul 
was  endlessly  richer  than  his.  The  music,  of 
which  he  said  she  knew  nothing,  in  her  soul 
moved  a  deep  wave,  while  it  blew  but  a  spark- 
ling ripple  on  his ;  the  poetry  they  read  to- 
gether echoed  in  a  far  profounder  depth  of  her 
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being,  and  I  do  not  believe  she  came  to  loathe 
it  as  he  did ;  and  when  she  read  of  him  who 
reasoned  that  the  sins  of  a  certain  woman  must 
have  been  forgiven  her,  else  how  could  she  love 
so  much,  she  may  well  have  been  able,  from 
the  depth  of  such  another  loving  heart,  to  be- 
lieve utterly  in  him — while  we  know  that  her 
poor,  shrunken  lover  came  to  think  it  manly, 
honest,  reasonable,  meritorious  to  deny  him. 

Weeks,  months,  years  passed,  but  she  never 
sought  him ;  and  he  so  far  forgot  her  by 
ceasing  to  think  of  her,  that  at  length,  when  a 
chance  bubble  did  rise  from  the  drowned 
memory,  it  broke  instantly  and  vanished.  As 
to  the  child,  he  had  almost  forgotten  whether  it 
was  a  boy  or  a  girl. 

But  since,  in  his  new  desolation,  he  discovered 
her,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  little  Amanda,  old 
memories  had  been  crowding  back  upon  his 
heart,  and  he  ha'd  begun  to  perceive  how 
Amanda's  mother  must  have  felt  when  she  saw 
his  love  decaying  visibly  before  her,  and  to 
suspect  that  it  was  in  the  self-immolation  of 
love  that  she  had  left  him.  His  own  character 
had  been  hitherto  so  uniformly  pervaded  with  a 
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refined  selfishness  as  to  afford  no  stand-point  of 
a  different  soil,  whence  by  contrast  to  recognize 
the  true  nature  of  the  rest ;  but  now  it  began  to 
reveal  itself  to  his  conscious  judgment.  And  at 
last  it  struck  him  that  twice  he  had  been  left — 
by  women  whom  he  loved — at  least  by  women 
who  loved  him.  Two  women  had  trusted  him 
utterly,  and  he  had  failed  them  both.  Next 
followed  the  thought,  stinging  him  to  the  heart, 
that  the  former  was  the  purer  of  the  two  ;  that 
the  one  on  whom  he  had  looked  down  because 
of  her  lack  of  education,  and  her  familiarity  with 
humble  things  and  simple  forms  of  life,  knew 
nothing  of  what  men  count  evil,  while  she  in 
whom  he  had  worshipped  refinement,  intellect, 
culture,  beauty,  song — she  who,  in  her  love- 
teachableness  had  received  his  doctrine  against 

all  the  prejudices  of  her  education,   was 

what  she  had  confessed  herself! 

But,  against  all  reason  and  logic,  the  result 
of  this  comparison  was,  that  Juliet  returned 
fresh  to  his  imagination  in  all  the  first  witchery 
of  her  loveliness  ;  and  presently  he  found  himself 
for  the  first  time  making  excuses  for  her  :  if  she 
had  deceived  him,  she  had  deceived  him  from 
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love ;  whatever  her  past,  she  had  been  true  to 
him,  and  was,  from  the  moment  she  loved  him, 
incapable  of  wrong. — He  had  cast  her  from  him, 
and  she  had  sought  refuge  in  the  arms  of  the 
only  rival  he  ever  would  have  had  to  fear — the 
bare -ribbed  Death  ! 

Naturally  followed  the  reflection — what  was 
he  to  demand  purity  of  any  woman  ? — Had  he 
not  accepted — yes,  tempted,  enticed  from  the 
woman  who  preceded  her,  the  sacrifice  of  one 
of  the  wings  of  her  soul  on  the  altar  of  his 
selfishness !  then  driven  her  from  him,  thus 
maimed  and  helpless,  to  the  mercy  of  the  rude 
blasts  of  the  world!  She,  not  he  ever,  had 
been  the  noble  one,  the  bountiful  giver,  the 
victim  of  shameless  ingratitude.  Flattering 
himself  that  misery  would  drive  her  back  to 
him,  he  had  not  made  a  single  effort  to  find  her, 
or  mourned  that  he  could  never  make  up  to  her 
for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  her.  He  had  not 
even  hoped  for  a  future  in  which  he  might 
humble  himself  before  her !  What  room  was 
there  here  to  talk  of  honour !  If  she  had  not 
sunk  to  the  streets  it  was  through  her  own 
virtue,  and  none  of  his  care  !  And  now  she  was 
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dead !  and  his  child,  but  for  the  charity  of  a 
despised  superstition,  would  have  been  left  an 
outcast  in  the  London  streets,  to  wither  into 
the  old-faced  weakling  of  a  London  workhouse  t 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BLOWING  OF  THE  WIND. 

QMALLER  and  smaller  Faber  felt  as  he 
U  pursued  his  plain,  courageous  confession  of 
wrong  to  the  man  whose  life  was  even  now  in 
peril  for  the  sake  of  his  neglected  child.  When 
he  concluded  with  the  expression  of  his  convic- 
tion that  Amanda  was  his  daughter,  then  first 
the  old  minister  spoke.  His  love  had  made  him 
guess  what  was  coming,  and  he  was  on  his 
guard. 

"  May  I  ask  what  is  your  object  in  making 
this  statement  to  me,  Mr.  Faber?"  he  said 
coldly. 

"  I  am  conscious  of  none  but  to  confess  the 
truth,  and  perform  any  duty  that  may  be  mine 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery,"  said  the 
doctor. 
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"Do  you  wish  this  truth  published  to  the 
people  of  Glaston?"  inquired  the  minister,  in 
the  same  icy  tone. 

"  I  have  no  such  desire  ;  but  I  am  of  course 
prepared  to  confess  Amanda  my  child,  and  to 
make  you  what  amends  may  be  possible  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  she  has  occasioned  you." 

"  Trouble !  Expense  !"  cried  the  minister 
fiercely.  "Do  you  mean  in  your  cold-blooded 
heart,  that,  because  you,  who  have  no  claim  to 
the  child  but  that  of  self-indulgence — because  you 
believe  her  yours,  I  wrho  have  for  years  carried 
her  in  my  bosom,  am  going  to  give  her  up  to  a 
man,  who,  all  these  years,  has  made  not  one 
effort  to  discover  his  missing  child?  In  the 
sight  of  God,  which  of  us  is  her  father  ?  But  I 
forget :  that  is  a  question  you  cannot  under- 
stand. Whether  or  not  you  are  her  father,  I 
do  not  care  a  straw.  You  have  not  proved  it ; 
and  I  tell  you  that,  until  the  court  of  chancery 
orders  me  to  deliver  up  my  darling  to  you,  to 
be  taught  there  is  no  living  Father  of  men — and 
that  by  the  fittest  of  all  men  to  enforce  the  lie — 
not  until  then  will  I  yield  a  hair  of  her  head  to 
you.  God  grant,  if  you  were  her  father,  her 
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mother  had  more  part  in  her  than  you! — A 
thousand  times  rather  I  would  we  had  both 
perished  in  the  roaring  mud,  than  that  I  should 
have  to  give  her  up  to  you." 

He  struck  his  fist  on  the  table,  rose,  and 
turned  from  him.  Faber  also  rose,  quietly, 
silent  and  pale.  He  stood  a  moment  waiting. 
Mr.  Drake  turned.  Faber  made  him  an  obeis- 
ance, and  left  the  room. 

The  minister  was  too  hard  upon  him.  He 
would  not  have  been  so  hard  but  for  his  athe- 
ism ;  he  would  not  have  been  so  hard  if  he 
could  have  seen  into  his  soul.  But  Faber  felt 
he  deserved  it.  Ere  he  reached  home,  however, 
he  had  begun  to  think  it  rather  hard  that,  when 
a  man  confessed  a  wrong,  and  desired  to  make 
what  reparation  he  could,  he  should  have  the 
very  candour  of  his  confession  thus  thrown  in 
his  teeth.  Verily,  even  towards  the  righteous 
among  men,  candour  is  a  perilous  duty. 

He  entered  the  surgery.  There  he  had  been 
making  some  experiments  with  peroxide  of 
manganese,  a  solution  of  which  stood  in  a  bottle 
on  the  table.  A  ray  of  brilliant  sunlight  was 
upon  it,  casting  its  shadow  on  a  piece  of  white 
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paper,  a  glorious  red.  It  caught  his  eyes.  He 
coul.d  never  tell  what  it  had  to  do  with  the 
current  of  his  thoughts,  but  neither  could  he 
afterwards  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  it 
had  had  some  influence  upon  it.  For  as  he 
looked  at  it.  scarcely  knowing  he  did,  and 
thinking  still  how  hard  the  minister  had 
been  upon  him,  suddenly  he  found  him- 
self in  the  minister's  place,  and  before  him 
Juliet  making  her  sad  confession  :  how  had  he 
met  that  confession '?  The  whole  scene  re- 
turned, and  for  the  first  time  struck  him  right 
on  the  heart,  and  then  first  he  began  to  be  in 
reality  humbled  in  his  own  eyes.  What  if,  after 
all,  he  was  but  a  poor  creature?  What  if, 
instead  of  having  anything  to  be  proud  of,  he 
was  in  reality  one  who,  before  any  jury  of  men 
or  women  called  to  judge  him,  must  hide  his 
head  in  shame  ? 

The  thought  once  allowed  to  enter  and 
remain  long  enough  to  be  questioned,  never 
more  went  far  from  him.  For  a  time  he  walked 
in  the  midst  of  a  dull  cloud,  first  of  dread,  then 
of  dismay — a  cloud  from  which  came  thunders, 
and  lightnings,  and  rain.  It  passed,  and  a 
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doubtful  dawn  rose  dim  and  scared  upon  his 
consciousness,  a  dawn  in  which  the  sun  did  not 
appear,  and  on  which  followed  a  gray  solemn 
day.  A  humbler  regard  of  himself  had  taken 
the  place  of  confidence  and  satisfaction.  An 
undefined  hunger,  far  from  understood  by  him- 
self, but  having  vaguely  for  its  object  clearance 
and  atonement  and  personal  purity  even,  had 
begun  to  grow,  and  move  within  him.  The 
thought  stung  him  with  keen  self-contempt,  yet 
think  he  must  and  did,  that  a  woman  might  be 
spotted  not  a  little,  and  yet  be  good  enough  for 
him  in  the  eyes  of  retributive  justice.  He  saw 
plainly  that  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  knowing 
what  he  did  of  himself,  was  a  far  worse  shame 
than  any  fault  of  which  a  girl,  such  as  Juliet 
was  at  the  time,  could  have  been  guilty.  And 
with  that,  for  all  that  he  believed  it  utterly  in 
vain,  his  longing  after  the  love  he  had  lost, 
grew  and  grew,  ever  passing  over  into  sicken- 
ing despair,  and  then  springing  afresh ;  he 
longed  for  Juliet  as  she  had  prayed  to  him — as 
the  only  power  that  could  make  him  clean  ;  it 
seemed  somehow  as  if  she  could  even  help  him 
in  his  repentance  for  the  wrong  done  to  Aman- 
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da's  mother.  The  pride  of  the  Pharisee  was 
gone,  the  dignity  of  the  husband  had  vanished, 
and  his  soul  longed  after  the  love  that  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  as  the  air  in  which  alone  his 
spirit  could  breathe  and  live  and  find  room.  I 
set  it  down  briefly  ;  the  change  passed  upon  him 
by  many  degrees,  with  countless  alternations  of 
mood  and  feeling,  and  without  the  smallest 
conscious  change  of  opinion. 

The  rest  of  the  day  after  receiving  Faber's 
communication,  poor  Mr.  Drake  roamed  about 
like  one  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  struggling  to 
retain  lawful  dominion  over  his  thoughts.  At 
times  he  was  lost  in  apprehensive  melancholy, 
at  times  roused  to  such  fierce  anger  that  he 
had  to  restrain  himself  from  audible  maledic- 
tion. The  following  day  Dorothy  would  have 
sent  for  Faber,  for  he  had  a  worse  attack 
of  the  fever  than  ever  before,  but  he  declared 
that  the  man  should  never  again  cross  his 
threshold.  Dorothy  concluded  there  had  been 
a  fresh  outbreak  between  them  of  the  old  vol- 
cano. He  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  did  not 
object  to  her  sending  for  Dr.  Mather ;  but  he 
did  not  do  him  much  good.  He  was  in  a  very 
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critical  state,  and  Dorothy  was  miserable  about 
him.  The  fever  was  persistent,  and  the  cough 
which  he  had  had  ever  since  the  day  that 
brought  his  illness,  grew  worse.  His  friends 
would  gladly  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  seek 
a  warmer  climate,  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
it. 

Upon  one  occasion,  Dorothy,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Mather,  was  entreating  him 
afresh  to  go  somewhere  from  home  for  a  while. 

"  No,  no  ;  what  would  become  of  my 
money?"  he  answered,  with  a  smile  which 
Dorothy  understood.  The  doctor  imagined  it 
the  speech  of  a  man  whom  previous  poverty 
and  suddenly  supervening  wealth  had  made 
penurious. 

"  Oh  !"  he  remarked  reassuringly,  "  you  need 
not  spend  a  penny  more  abroad  than  you  do  at 
home.  The  difference  in  the  living  would,  in 
some  places,  quite  make  up  for  the  expense  of 
the  journey." 

The  minister  looked  bewildered  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  seemed  to  find  himself,  smiled 
again,  and  replied — 
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"  You  do  not  quite  understand  me :  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  spend,  and  it  ought  to 
be  spent  here  in  England  where  it  was  made — 
God  knows  how." 

"You  may  get  help  to  spend  it  in  England, 
without  throwing  your  life  away  with  it,"  said 
the  doctor,  who  could  not  help  thinking  of  his 
own  large  family. 

"  Yes,  I  daresay  I  might — from  many — but  it 
was  given  me  to  spend — in  destroying  injustice, 
in  doing  to  men  as  others  ought  to  have  done 
to  them.  My  preaching  was  such  a  poor  affair 
that  it  is  taken  from  me,  and  a  lower  calling 
given  me — to  spend  money.  If  I  do  not  well 
with  that,  then  indeed  I  am  a  lost  man.  If  I 
be  not  faithful  in  that  which  is  another's,  who 
will  give  me  that  which  is  my  own?  If  I  can- 
not further  the  coming  of  Christ,  I  can  at  least 
make  a  road  or  two,  bring  down  a  mountain  or 
two,  exalt  a  valley  or  two,  to  prepare  his  way 
before  him/' 

Thereupon  it  was  the  doctor's  turn  to  smile. 
All  that  was  to  him  as  if  spoken  in  a  language 
unknown,  except  that  he  recognized  the  religi- 
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ous  tone  in  it.  "  The  man  is  true  to  his  pro- 
fession/' he  said  to  himself,  "  — as  he  ought  to 
be  of  course  ;  but  catch  me  spending  my  money 
that  way,  if  I  had  but  a  hold  of  it !" 

His  father  died  soon  after,  and  he  got  a  hold 
of  the  money  he  called  /myvvhereupon  he  parted 
with  his  practice,  and  by  idleness  and  self-indul- 
gence, knowing  all  the  time  what  he  was  about,, 
brought  on  an  infirmity  which  no  skill  could 
cure,  and  is  now  a  grumbling  invalid,  at  one  or 
another  of  the  German  spas.  I  mention  it 
partly  because  many  preferred  this  man  to 
Faber  on  the  ground  that  he  went  to  church 
every  Sunday,  and  always  shook  his  head  at 
the  other's  atheism. 

Faber  wrote  a  kind,  respectful  letter,  some- 
what injured  in  tone,  to  the  minister,  saying  he 
was  much  concerned  to  hear  that  he  was  not 
so  well,  and  expressing  his  apprehension  that 
he  himself  had  been  in  some  measure  the  cause 
of  his  relapse.  He  begged  leave  to  assure  him 
that  he  perfectly  recognized  the  absolute  supe- 
riority of  Mr.  Drake's  claim  to  the  child.  He 
had  never  dreamed  of  asserting  any  right  in 
her,  except  so  much  as  was  implied  in  the  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  his  duty  to  restore  the  ex- 
pense which  his  wrong  and  neglect  had  caused 
her  true  father ;  beyond  that  he  well  knew  he 
could  make  no  return  save  in  gratitude  ;  but  if 
he  might,  for  the  very  partial  easing  of  his  con- 
science, be  permitted  to  supply  the  means  of 
the'  child's  education,  he  was  ready  to  sign  an 
agreement  that  all  else  connected  with  it  should 
be  left  entirely  to  Mr.  Drake.  He  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  see  her  sometimes,  for,  long  ere  a 
suspicion  had  crossed  his  mind  that  she  was 
his,  the  child,  was  already  dear  to  him.  He 
*was  certain  that  her  mother  would  have  much 
preferred  Mr.  Drake's  influence  to  his  own, 
and  for  her  sake  also,  he  would  be  careful  to 
disturb  nothing.  But  he  hoped  Mr.  Drake 
would  remember  that,  however  unworthy,  he 
was  still  her  father. 

The  minister  was  touched  by  the  letter, 
moved  also  in  the  hope  that  an  arrow  from  the 
quiver  of  the  truth  had  found  in  the  doctor  a 
vulnerable  spot.  He  answered  that  he  should 
be  welcome  to  see  the  child  when  he  would ; 
-and  that  she  should  go  to  him  when  he  pleased. 
He  must  promise,  however,  as  the  honest  man 
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everybody  knew  him  to  be,  not  to  teach  her 
there  was  no  God,  or  lead  her  to  despise  the 
instructions  she  received  at  home. 

The  word  honest  was  to  Faber  like  a  blow. 
He  had  come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  he 
was  neither  honest  man  nor  gentleman.  Doubt- 
less he  would  have  knocked  any  one  down  who 
told  him  so,  but  then  who  had  the  right  to  take 
with  him  the  liberties  of  a  conscience  ?  Pure 
love  only,  I  suspect,  can  do  that  without  wrong. 
He  would  not  try  less  to  be  honest  in  the  time 
to  come,  but  he  had  never  been,  and  could  no 
more  ever  feel  honest.  It  did  not  matter  much. 
What  was  there  worth  any  effort  ?  All  was  flat 
and  miserable — a  hideous  long  life  !  What  did 
it  matter  what  he  was,  so  long  as  he  hurt  no- 
body any  more  !  He  was  tired  of  it  all. 

It  added  greatly  to  his  despondency  that  he 
found  he  could  no  longer  trust  his  temper. 
That  the  cause  might  be  purely  physical  was 
no  consolation  to  him.  He  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  depend  on  his  imperturbability,  and  now 
he  could  scarcely  recall  the  feeling  of  the  mental 
condition.  He  did  not  suspect  how  much  the 
change  was  owing  to  his  new-gained  insight 
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into  his  character,  and  the  haunting  dissatisfac- 
tion it  caused. 

To  the  minister  he  replied,  that  he  had  been 
learning  a  good  deal  of  late,  and  amongst  other 
things  that  the  casting  away  of  superstition 
did  not  necessarily  do  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  nature;  in  consequence  of 
which  discovery,  he  did  not  feel  bound  as  before 
to  propagate  the  negative  portions  of  his  creed. 
If  its  denials  were  true,  he  no  longer  believed 
them  powerful  for  good ;  and  merely  as  facts  he 
did  not  see  that  a  man  was  required  to  dissemi- 
nate them.  Even  here,  however,  his  opinion 
must  go  for  little,  seeing  he  had  ceased  to  care 
much  for  anything,  true  or  false.  Life  was  no 
longer  of  any  value  to  him,  except  indeed  he 
could  be  of  service  to  Amanda.  Mr.  Drake 
might  be  assured  she  was  the  last  person  on 
whom  he  would  wish  to  bring  to  bear  any  of 
the  opinions  so  objectionable  in  his  eyes.  He 
would  make  him  the  most  comprehensive 
promise  to  that  effect.  Would  Mr.  Drake  allow 
him  to  say  one  thing  more  ? — He  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  his  past  history  ;  and  if  there  was 
one  thing  to  make  him  wish  there  were  a  God 
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— of  which  he  saw  no  chance,  it  was  that  he 
might  beg  of  him  the  power  to  make  up  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  done,  even  if  it  should  require 
an  eternity  of  atonement.  Until  he  could  hope 
for  that,  he  must  sincerely  hold  that  his  was 
the  better  belief,  as  well  as  the  likelier — name- 
ly, that  the  wronger  and  the  wronged  went 
down  into  darkness  friendly  with  oblivion,  joy 
and  sorrow  alike  forgotten,  there  to  bid  adieu 
both  to  reproach  and  self-contempt.  For  him- 
self he  had  no  desire  after  prolonged  existence. 
Why  should  he  desire  to  live  a  day,  not  to  say 
for  ever — worth  nothing  to  himself,  or  to  any 
one  r'\  If  there  were  a  God,  he  would  rather  en- 
treat him,  and  that  he  would  do  humbly  enough, 
to  unmake  him  again.  Certainly,  if  there  were 
a  God,  he  had  not  done  over  well  by  his 
creatures,  making  them  so  ignorant  and  feeble 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  fall.  Would  Mr. 
Drake  have  made  his  Amanda  so  1 

When  Wingfold  read  the  letter  of  which  I 
have  thus  given  the  substance — it  was  not  until 
a  long  time  after,  in  Polwarth's  room — he 
folded  it  softly  together  and  said  : 

"  When  he  wrote  that  letter,  Paul  Faber  was 
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already  becoming  not  merely  a  man  to  love, 
but  a  man.  to  revere."  After  a  pause  he  added, 
"  But  what  a  world  it  would  be,  filled  with 
contented  men,  all  capable  of  doing  the  things 
for  which  they  would  despise  themselves  !" 

It  was  some  time  before  the  minister  was 
able  to  answer  the  letter,  except  by  sending 
Amanda  at  once  to  the  doctor  with  a  message 
of  kind  regards  and  thanks.  But  his  inability 
to  reply  was  quite  as  much  from  the  letter's 
giving  him  so  much  to  think  of  first,  as  from 
his  weakness  and  fever.  For  he  saw  that  to 
preach,  as  it  was  commonly  understood,  the 
doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  such  a 
man  would  be  useless  :  he  would  rather  believe 
in  a  God  who  would  punish  them,  than  in  one 
who  would  pass  them  by.  To  be  told  he  was 
forgiven,  would  but  rouse  in  him  contemptuous 
indignation.  "  What  is  that  to  me  ?"  he  would 
return.  "I  remain  what  I  am."  Then  grew 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  minister  the  following 
plant  of  thought :  "  Things  divine  can  only  be 
shadowed  in  the  human  ;  what  is  in  man  must 
be  understood  of  God  with  the  divine  difference 
— not  only  of  degree,  but  of  kind,  involved  in 
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the  fact  that  he  makes  me,  I  can  make  nothing, 
and  if  I  could,  should  yet  be  no  less  a  creature 
of  him  the  creator ;  therefore,  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  his  thoughts  are 
higher  than  our  thoughts,  and  what  we  call  his 
forgiveness  may  be,  must  be  something  alto- 
gether transcending  the  conception  of  man — 
overwhelming  to  such  need  as  even  that  of 
Paul  Faber,  whose  soul  has  begun  to  hunger 
after  righteousness,  and  whose  hunger  must  be 
a  hunger  that  will  not  easily  be  satisfied."  For 
a  poor  nature  will  for  a  time  be  satisfied  with  a 
middling  God ;  but  as  the  nature  grows  richer, 
the  ideal  of  the  God  desired  grows  greater. 
The  true  man  can  be  satisfied  only  with  a  God 
of  magnificence,  never  with  a  God  such  as  in 
his  childhood  and  youth  had  been  presented  to 
Faber  as  the  God  of  the  Bible.  That  God  only 
whom  Christ  reveals  to  the  humble  seeker,  can 
ever  satisfy  human  soul. 

Then  it  came  into  the  minister's  mind,  think- 
ing over  Faber's  religion  towards  his  fellows, 
and  his  lack  towards  God,  how  when  the  young 
man  asked  Jesus  what  commandments  he  must 
keep  that  he  might  inherit  eternal  life,  Jesus 
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did  not  say  a  word  concerning  those  of  the  first 
table — not  a  word,  that  is,  about  his  duty  to- 
wards God ;  he  spoke  only  of  his  duty  towards- 
man.  Then  it  struck  him  that  our  Lord  gave 
him  no  sketch  or  summary  or  part  of  a  religious 
system — only  told  him  what  he  asked,  the  prac- 
tical steps  by  which  he  might  begin  to  climb 
towards  eternal  life.  One  thing  he  lacked — 
namely,  God  himself,  but  as  to  how  God  would 
meet  him,  Jesus  says  nothing,  but  himself  meets 
him  on  those  steps  with  the  offer  of  God.  He 
treats  the  duties  of  the  second  table  as  a  stair 
to  the  first — a  stair  which,  probably  by  its 
crumbling  away  in  failure  beneath  his  feet  as  he 
ascended,  would  lift  him  to  such  a  vision  and 
such  a  horror  of  final  frustration,  as  would 
make  him  stretch  forth  his  hands,  like  the  sink- 
ing Peter,  to  the  living  God,  the  life  eternal 
which  he  blindly  sought,  without  whose  closest 
presence  he  could  never  do  the  simplest  duty 
aright,  even  of  those  he  had  been  doing  from 
his  youth  up.  His  measure  of  success,  and  his 
sense  of  utter  failure,  would  together  lift  him 
towards  the  One  Good. 

Thus,  looking  out  upon  truth  from  the  cave 
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of  his  brother's  need,  and  seeing  the  direction 
in  which  the  shadow  of  his  atheism  fell,  the 
minister  learned  in  what  direction  the  clouded 
light  lay,  and  turning  his  gaze  thitherward, 
learned  much.  It  is  only  the  aged  who  have 
dropped  thinking  that  become  stupid.  Such 
can  learn  no  more,  until  first  their  young  nurse 
Death  has  taken  off  their  clothes,  and  put  the 
old  babies  to  bed.  Of  such  was  not  Walter 
Drake.  Certain  of  his  formerly  petted  doctrines 
he  now  threw  away  as  worse  than  rubbish  ; 
others  he  dropped  with  indifference;  of  some  it 
was  as  if  the  angels  picked  his  pockets,  without 
bis  knowing  it,  or  ever  missing  them ;  and  still 
he  found,  whatever  so-called  doctrine  he  parted 
•with,  that  the  one  glowing  truth  which  had 
lain  at  the  heart  of  it,  buried,  mired,  obscured, 
not  only  remained  with  him,  but  shone  out 
fresh,  restored  to  itself  by  the  loss  of  the  clay- 
lump  of  worldly  figures  and  phrases,  in  which 
the  human  intellect  had  enclosed  it.  His  faith 
"was  elevated,  and  so  confirmed. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE     BORDER-LAND. 

"I  TR.  DREW,  the  draper,  was,  of  all  his 
friends,  the  one  who  most  frequently 
visited  his  old  pastor.  He  had  been  the  first,, 
although  a  deacon  of  the  church,  in  part  to  for- 
sake his  ministry,  and  join  the  worship  of,  as 
he  honestly  believed,  a  less  scriptural  commun- 
ity, because  in  the  abbey  church  he  heard  better 
news  of  God  and  his  kingdom  :  to  him  rightly 
the  gospel  was  everything,  and  this  church  or 
that,  save  for  its  sake,  less  than  nothing  and 
vanity.  It  had  hurt  Mr.  Drake  not  a  little  at 
first,  but  he  found  Drew  in  consequence  only 
the  more  warmly  his  personal  friend,  and  since 
learning  to  know  Wingfold,  had  heartily  justi- 
fied his  defection  ;  and  now  that  he  was  laid  up, 
he  missed  something  any  day  that  passed 
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without  a  visit  from  the  draper.  One  evening 
Drew  found  him  very  poorly,  though  neither 
the  doctor  nor  Dorothy  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  go  to  bed.  He  could  not  rest,  but  kept 
walking  about,  his  eye  feverish,  his  pulse  flut- 
tering. He  welcomed  his  friend  even  more 
warmly  than  usual,  and  made  him  sit  by  the 
lire,  while  he  paced  the  room,  turning  and  turn- 
ing, like  a  caged  animal  that  fain  would  be 
king  of  infinite  space. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  uncomfortable/' 
said  Mr.  Drew. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  uncommonly  well," 
replied  the  pastor.  "  I  always  measure  my 
health  by  my  power  of  thinking ;  and  to-night 
my  thoughts  are  like  birds — or  like  bees  rather, 
that  keep  flying  in  delight  from  one  lovely 
blossom  to  another.  Only  the  fear  keeps  in- 
truding that  an  hour  may  be  at  hand,  when  my 
soul  will  be  dark,  and  it  will  seem  as  if  the  Lord 
had  forsaken  me." 

"  But  does  not  our  daily  bread  mean  our 
spiritual  as  well  as  our  bodily  bread  ?"  said  the 
draper.  "  Is  it  not  just  as  wrong  in  respect  of 
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the  one  as  of  the  other  to  distrust  Grod  for  to- 
morrow when  you  have  enough  for  to-day  ?  Is 
he  a  God  of  times  and  seasons,  of  this  and  that, 
or  is  he  the  All  in  all!" 

"  You  are  right,  old  friend,"  said  the  minister, 
and  ceasing  his  walk,  he  sat  down  by  the  fire 
opposite  him.  "  I  am  faithless  still. — 0  Father 
in  heaven,  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. — I 
suspect,  Drew,  that  I  have  had  as  yet  no  more 
than  the  shadow  of  an  idea  how  immediately  I 
— we  live  upon  the  Father. — I  will  tell  you 
something.  I  had  been  thinking  what  it  would 
be  if  God  were  now  to  try  me  with  heavenly 
poverty,  as  for  a  short  time  he  tried  me  with 
earthly  poverty — that  is,  if  he  were  to  stint  me 
of  life  itself — not  give  me  enough  of  himself  to 
live  upon — enough  to  make  existence  feel  a 
good.  The  fancy  grew  to  a  fear,  laid  hold  upon 
roe,  and  made  me  miserable.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, I  said  to  myself,  I  were  no  more  to  have 
any  larger  visitation  of  thoughts  and  hopes  and 
aspirations  than  old  Mrs.  JBloxam,  who  sits  from 
morning  to  night  with  the  same  stocking  on 
her  needles,  and  absolutely  the  same  expression, 
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of  as  near  nothing  as  may  be  upon  human 
countenance,  nor  changes  whoever  speaks  to 
her !" 

"  She  says  the  Lord  is  with  her,"  suggested 
the  draper. 

"  Well !"  rejoined  the  minister,  in  a  slow, 
cogitative  tone. 

"And  plainly  life  is  to  her  worth  having," 
added  the  draper.  "  Clearly  she  has  as  much  of 
life  as  is  necessary  to  her  present  stage." 

"  You  are  right.  I  have  been  saying  just  the 
same  things  to  myself;  and,  I  trust,  when  the 
Lord  comes,  he  will  not  find  me  without  faith. 
But  just  suppose  life  ivere  to  grow  altogether 
uninteresting  !  Suppose  certain  moods — such 
as  yon,  with  all  your  good  spirits  and  blessed 
temper,  must  surely  sometimes  have  experienced 
— suppose  they  were  to  become  fixed,  and  life 
to  seem,  utterly  dull,  God  nowhere,  and  your 
own  dreary  self,  and  nothing  but  that  self, 
everywhere  !" 

"Let  me  read  you  a  chapter  of  St.  John," 
said  the  draper. 

"  Presently  I  will.     But  I  am  not  in  the  right 
mood  just  this  moment.     Let  me  tell  you  first 
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how  I  came  by  my  present  mood.  Don't  mis- 
take me  :  I  am  not  possessed  by  the  idea — I  am 
only  trying  to  understand  its  nature,  and  set  a 
trap  fit  to  catch  it,  if  it  should  creep  into  my 
inner  premises,  and  from  an  idea  swell  to  a 
seeming  fact. —  Well,  I  had  a  strange  kind  of 
vision  last  night — no,  not  a  vision — yes,  a  kind 
of  vision — anyhow  a  very  strange  experience.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  draught  the  doctor  gave 
me — I  wish  I  had  poor  Faber  back — this  fellow 
is  fitter  to  doctor  oxen  and  mules  than  men ! — 
I  don't  know  whether  the  draught  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it — I  thought  I  tasted  some- 
thing sleepy  in  it — anyhow,  thought  is  thought, 
and  truth  is  truth,  whatever  drug,  no  less  than 
whatever  joy  or  sorrow,  may  have  been  mid- 
wife to  it.  The  first  I  remember  of  the  mental 
experience,  whatever  it  may  have  to  be  called, 
is,  that  I  was  coming  awrake — returning  to  my- 
self after  some  period  wherein  consciousness 
had  been  quiescent.  Of  place,  or  time,  or  cir- 
cumstance, I  knew  nothing.  I  was  only 
growing  aware  of  being.  I  speculated  upon 
nothing.  1  did  not  even  say  to  myself,  '  I  was 
dead,  and  now  I  am  coming  alive/  I  only  felt. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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And  I  had  but  one  feeling — and  that  feeling 
was  love — the  outgoing  of  a  longing  heart 
towards — I  could  not  tell  what; — towards— I 
cannot  describe  the  feeling — towards  the  only 
existence  there  was,  and  that  was  everything  ; 
— towards  pure  being,  not  as  an  abstraction, 
but  as  the  one  actual  fact,  whence  the  world, 
men,  and  me — a  something  I  knew  only  by 
being  myself  an  existence.  It  was  more  me 
than  myself ;  yet  it  was  not  me,  or  I  could  not 
have  loved  it.  I  never  thought  me  myself  by 
myself;  my  very  existence  was  the  conscious-1 
ness  of  this  absolute  existence  in  and  through 
and  around  me  :  it  made  my  heart  burn,  and 
the  burning  of  my  heart  was  my  life — and  the 
burning  was  the  presence  of  the  Absolute.  If 
you  can  imagine  a  growing  fruit,  all  blind  and 
deaf,  yet  loving  the  tree  it  could  neither  look 
upon  nor  hear,  knowing  it  only  through  the 
unbroken  arrival  of  its  life  therefrom — that  is 
something  like  what  I  felt.  I  suspect  the  form 
of  the  feeling  was  supplied  by  a  shadowy 
memory  of  the  time  before  I  was  born,  while 
yet  my  life  grew  upon  the  life  of  my  mother. 
"  By  degrees  came  a  change.  What  seemed 
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the  fire  in  me,  burned  and  burned  until  it  began 
to  grow  light ;  in   which  light  I  began  to  re- 
member  things  I  had  read   and  known  about 
Jesus   Christ   and   his  Father  and  my  Father. 
And  with  those  memories  the  love  grew  and 
grew,  till  I  could  hardly  bear  the  glory  of  God 
and  his  Christ,  it  made  me  love  so  intensely. 
Then  the  light  seemed   to   begin  to  pass   out 
beyond  me  somehow,  and  therewith  I  remem- 
bered the  words  of  the  Lord,  '  Let  your  light  so 
shine   before   men,'  only  I   was   not  letting  it 
shine,  for  while  I  loved  like  that,  I  could  no 
more  keep  it  from  shining  than  I  could  the  sun. 
The  next  thing  was,  that  I  began  to  think  of 
one  I  had  loved,  then  of  another  and  another 
and  another — then  of  all  together  whom  ever  I 
had  loved,  one  after  another,  then  all  together. 
And  the  light  that  went  out  from  me  was  as  a 
nimbus  infolding  every  one  in  the  speechless- 
ness  of  my  love.     But  lo !  then,  the  light  stayed 
not   there,   but,   leaving    them    not,    went   on 
beyond  them,  reaching  and  infolding  every  one 
of  those  also,  whom,  after  the  manner  of  men,  I 
had  on  earth  merely  known  and  not  loved.  And 
therewith  I  knew  that,  for  all  the  rest  of  the 

N2 
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creation  of  God,  I  needed  but  the  hearing  of 
the  ears  or  the  seeing  of  the  eyes  to  love  each 
and  every  one,  in  his  and  her  degree  ;  whereupon 
such  a  perfection  of  bliss  awoke  in  me,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  fire  of  the  divine  sacrifice  had 
at  length  seized  upon  my  soul,  and  I  was  dying 
of  absolute  glory — which  is  love  and  love  only. 
I  had  all  things,  yea  the  All.  I  was  full  and 
unutterably,  immeasurably  content.  Yet  still 
the  light  went  flowing  out  and  out  from  mey 
and  love  was  life  and  life  was  light  and  light 
was  love.  On  and  on  it  flowed,  until  at  last 
it  grew  eyes  to  me,  and  I  could  see.  Lo ! 
before  me  was  the  multitude  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  whom  I  loved — individually — a  many, 
many — not  a  mass; — I  loved  every  individual 
with  that  special,  peculiar  kind  of  love  which 
alone  belonged  to  that  one,  and  to  that  one 
alone.  The  sight  dazzled  the  eyes  which  love 
itself  had  opened.  I  said  to  myself,  '  Ah,  how 
radiant,  how  lovely,  how  divine  they  are !  and 
they  are  mine,  every  one — the  many,  for  I  love 
them !' 

"  Then  suddenly  came  a  whisper — not  to  my 
ear — I  heard  it  far  away,  but  whether  in  some 
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•distant  cave  of  thought,  away  beyond  the 
flaming  walls  of  the  universe,  or  in  some  for- 
gotten, dungeon-corner  of  my  own  heart,  I 
could  not  tell.  '  0  man,'  it  said,  '  what  a  being, 
what  a  life  is  thine !  See  all  these  souls,  these 
fires  of  life,  regarding  and  loving  thee  !  It  is 
in  the  glory  of  thy  love  their  faces  shine.  Their 
hearts  receive  it,  and  send  it  back  in  joy.  Seest 
thou  not  all  their  eyes  fixed  upon  thine?  Seest 
thou  not  the  light  come  and  go  upon  their  faces, 
as  the  pulses  of  thy  heart  flow  and  ebb?  See, 
now  they  flash,  arid  now  they  fade !  Blessed 
art  thou,  0  man,  as  none  else  in  the  universe  of 
God  is  blessed !' 

"  It  was,  or  seemed,,  only  a  voice.  But  there- 
with, horrible  to  tell,  the  glow  of  another  fire 
arose  in  me — an  orange  and  red  fire,  and  it  went 
out  from  me,  and  withered  all  the  faces,  and  the 
next  moment  there  was  darkness — all  was  black 
as  night.  But  my  being  was  still  awake — only 
if  then  there  was  bliss,  now  was  there  the  abso- 
lute blackness  of  darkness,  the  positive  negation 
of  bliss,  the  recoil  of  self  to  devour  itself,  and 
for  ever.  The  consciousness  of  being  was  in- 
tense, but  in  all  the  universe  was  there  nothing 
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to  enter  that  being,  and  make  it  other  than  an 
absolute  loneliness.  It  was,  and  for  ever,  a 
loveless,  careless,  hopeless  monotony  of  self- 
knowing — a  hell  with  but  one  demon,  and  no 
fire  to  make  it  cry :  my  self  was  the  hell,  my 
known  self  the  demon  of  it — a  hell  of  which  I 
could  not  find  the  walls,  cold  and  dark  and 
empty,  and  I  longed  for  a  flame  that  I  might 
know  there  was  a  God.  Somehow  I  only  re- 
membered God  as  a  word,  however ;  I  knew 
nothing  of  my  whence  or  whither.  One  time 
there  might  have  been  a  God,  but  there  was 
none  now :  if  there  ever  was  one,  he  must  be 
dead.  Certainly  there  was  no  God  to  love — 
for  if  there  was  a  God,  how  could  the  creature 
whose  very  essence  was  to  him  an  evil,  love  the 
creator  of  him?  I  had  the  word  love,  and  I 
could  reason  about  it  in  my  mind,  bat  I  could 
not  call  up  the  memory  of  what  the  feeling  of 
it  was  like.  The  blackness  grew  and  grew. 
I  hated  life  fiercely.  I  hated  the  very  possi- 
bility of  a  God  who  had  created  me  a  blot,  a 
blackness.  With  that  I  felt  blackness  begin  to 
go  out  from  me,  as  the  light  had  gone  before — 
not  that  I  remembered  the  light ;  I  had  for- 
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gotten  all  about  it,  and  remembered  it  only 
after  I  awoke.  Then  came  the  words  of  the 
Lord  to  me  :  'If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness '/ 
And  I  knew  what  was  coming  :  oh,  horror,  in  a 
moment  more  I  should  see  the  faces  of  those  I 
had  once  loved,  dark  with  the  blackness  that 
went  out  from  my  very  existence  ;  then  I  should 
hate  them,  and  my  being  would  then  be  a  hell 
to  which  the  hell  I  now  was  would  be  a  heaven ! 
There  was  just  grace  enough  left  in  me  for  the 
hideousness  of  the  terror  to  wake  me.  I  was 
cold  as  if  I  had  been  dipped  in  a  well.  But  oh, 
how  I  thanked  God  that  I  was  what  I  am,  and 
might  yet  hope  after  what  I  may  be  !" 

The  minister's  face  was  pale  as  the  horse  that 
grew  gray  when  Death  mounted  him ;  and  his 
eyes  shone  with  a  feverous  brilliancy.  The 
draper  breathed  a  deep  breath,  and  rubbed  his 
white  forehead.  The  minister  rose  and  began 
again  to  pace  the  room.  Drew  would  have 
taken  his  departure,  but  feared  leaving  him  in 
such  a  state.  He  bethought  himself  of  some- 
thing that  might  help  to  calm  him,  and  took 
out  his  pocket-book.  The  minister's  dream  had 
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moved  him  deeply,  but  he  restrained  himself  all 
he  could  from  manifesting  his  emotion. 

"  Your  vision,"  he  said,  "  reminds  me  of 
some  verses  of  Mr.  Wingfold's,  of  which  Mrs. 
Wingfold  very  kindly  let  me  take  a  copy.  I 
have  them  here  in  my  pocket-book ;  may  I  read 
them  to  you  ?" 

The  minister  gave  rather  a  listless  consent, 
but  that  was  enough  for  Mr.  Drew's  object,  and 
he  read  the  following  poem. 

SHALL  THE  DEAD  PRAISE  THEE? 

I  cannot  praise  thee.     By  his  instrument 
The  organ-master  sits,  nor  moves  a  hand ; 

For  see  the  organ-pipes  o'erthrown  and  bent, 
Twisted  and  broke,  like  corn-stalks  tempest-fanned  ! 

I  well  could  praise  thee  for  a  flower,  a  dove ; 

But  not  for  life  that  is  not  life  in  me ; 
Not  for  a  being  that  is  less  than  love — 

A  barren  shoal  half-lifted  from  a  sea. 

And  for  the  land  whence  no  wind  bloweth  ships, 
And  all  my  living  dead  ones  thither  blown — 

Rather  I'd  kiss  no  more  their  precious  lips, 
Than  carry  them  a  heart  so  poor  and  prone. 

Yet  I  do  bless  thee  thou  art  what  thou  art, 

That  thou  dost  know  thyself  what  thou  dost  know — 

A  perfect,  simple,  tender,  rhythmic  heart, 
Beating  thy  blood  to  all  in  bounteous  flow. 
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And  I  can  bless  thee  too  for  every  smart, 
For  every  disappointment,  ache,  and  fear  ; 

For  every  hook  thou  fixest  in  my  heart, 

For  every  burning  cord  that  draws  me  near. 

But  prayer  these  wake,  not  song.     Thyself  I  crave. 

Come  thou,  or  all  thy  gifts  away  I  fling. 
Thou  silent,  I  am  but  an  empty  grave  : 

Think  to  me,  Father,  and  I  am  a  king. 

Then,  like  the  wind-stirred  bones,  my  pipes  shall  quake, 
The  air  burst,  as  from  burning  house  the  blaze ; 

And  swift  contending  harmonies  shall  shake 
Thy  windows  with  a  storm  of  jubilant  praise. 

Thee  praised,  I  haste  me  humble  to  my  own — 
Then  love  not  shame  shall  bow  me  at  their  feet, 

Then  first  and  only  to  my  stature  grown, 
Fulfilled  of  love,  a  servant  all -complete. 

At  first  the  minister  seemed  scarcely  to  listen, 
as  he  sat  with  closed  eyes  and  knitted  brows, 
but  gradually  the  wrinkles  disappeared  like 
ripples,  an  expression  of  repose  supervened,  and 
when  the  draper  lifted  his  eyes  at  the  close  of 
his  reading,  there  was  a  smile  of  quiet  satisfac- 
tion on  the  now  aged-looking  countenance.  As 
he  did  not  open  his  eyes,  Drew  crept  softly 
from  the  room,  saying  to  Dorothy  as  he  left 
the  house,  that  she  must  get  him  to  bed  as  soon 
as  possible.  She  went  to  him,  and  now  found 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  him.  But  something, 
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she  could  not  tell  what,  in  his  appearance, 
alarmed  her,  and  she  sent  for  the  doctor.  He 
was  not  at  home,  and  had  expected  to  be  out 
all  night.  She  sat  by  his  bedside  for  hours,  but 
at  last,  as  he  was  quietly  asleep,  ventured  to 
lay  herself  on  the  couch  in  the  room.  There 
she  too  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slept  until  the 
morning,  undisturbed. 

When  she  went  to  his  bedside,  she  found  him 
breathing  softly,  and  thought  him  still  asleep. 
But  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  fixedly,  and  then  said : 

"  Dorothy,  child  of  my  heart !  things  may  be 
very  different  from  what  we  have  been  taught, 
or  what  wre  may  of  ourselves  desire ;  but  every 
difference  will  be  the  step  of  an  ascending  stair 
— each  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  divine  perfec- 
tion which  alone  can  satisfy  the  children  of  a 
God,  alone  supply  the  poorest  of  their  cravings." 
She  stooped  and  kissed  his  hand,  then, 
hastened  to  get  him  some  food. 

When  she  returned,  he  was  gone  up  the  stair 
of  her  future,  leaving  behind  him,  like  a  last 
message  that  all  was  well,  the  loveliest  smile 
frozen  upon  a  face  of  peace.  The  past  had  laid 
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hold  upon  his  body ;  he  was  free  in  the  Eternal. 
Dorothy  was  left  standing  at  the  top  of  the- 
stair  of  the  present. 
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desolation  that  seized  on  Dorothy  seemed 
at  first  overwhelming.  There  was  no 
refuge  for  her.  The  child's  tears,  questions, 
and  outbreaks  of  merriment  were  but  a  trouble 
to  her.  Even  Wingfold  and  Helen  could  do 
little  for  her.  Sorrow  was  her  sole  companion, 
her  sole  comfort  for  a  time  against  the  dreari- 
ness of  life.  Then  came  something  better.  As 
her  father's  form  receded  from  her,  his  spirit 
drew  nigh.  I  mean  no  phantom  out  of  Hades 
— no  consciousness  of  local  presence :  such 
things  may  be — I  think  sometimes  they  are  ;  but 
I  would  rather  know  my  friend  better  through 
his  death,  than  only  be  aware  of  his  presence 
about  me  :  that  will  one  day  follow — how  much 
ihe  more  precious  that  the  absence  will  have 
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doubled  its  revelation,  its  nearness  !  To 
Dorothy  her  father's  character,  especially  as 
developed  in  his  later  struggles  after  righteous- 
ness— the  root-righteousness  of  God,  opened 
itself  up  day  by  day.  She  saw  him  combating 
his  faults,  dejected  by  his  failures,  encouraged 
by  his  successes ;  and  he  grew  to  her  the  dearer 
for  his  faults,  as  she  perceived  more  plainly 
how  little  he  had  sided,  how  hard  he  had  fought 
with  them.  The  very  imperfections  he  repudi- 
ated, gathered  him  honour  in  the  eyes  of  her 
love,  sowed  seeds  of  perennial  tenderness  in  her 
heart.  She  saw  how,  in  those  last  days,  he  had 
been  overcoming  the  world  with  accelerated 
victory,  and  growing  more  and  more  of  the 
real  father  that  no  man  can  be  until  he  has 
attained  to  the  sonship.  The  marvel  is  that 
our  children  are  so  tender  and  trusting  to  the 
slow-developing  father  in  us.  The  truth  and 
faith  which  the  great  Father  has  put  in  the 
heart  of  the  child,  makes  him  the  nursing  father 
of  the  fatherhood  in  his  father ;  and  thus  in 
part  it  is,  that  the  children  of  men  will  come  at 
last  to  know  the  great  Father.  The  family, 
with  all  its  powers  for  the  development  of 
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society,  is  a  family  because  it  is  born  and  rooted 
in,  and  grows  out  of  the  very  bosom  of  God. 
Gabriel  told  Zacharias  that  his  son  John,  to  make 
ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,  should 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children. 

Few  griefs  can  be  so  paralyzing  as,  for  a 
time,  that  of  a  true  daughter  upon  the  depart- 
ure, which  at  first  she  feels  as  the  loss,  of  a  true 
parent ;  but  through  the  rifts  of  such  heart- 
breaks the  light  of  love  shines  clearer,  and 
where  love  is,  there  is  eternity :  one  day  he  who 
is  the  householder  of  the  universe,  will  begin 
to  bring  out  of  his  treasury  all  the  good  old 
things,  as  well  as  the  better  new  ones.  How 
true  must  be  the  bliss  up  to  which  the  intense 
realities  of  such  sorrows  are  needful  to  force  the 
way  for  the  faithless  heart  and  the  feeble  will ! 
Lord,  like  thy  people  of  old,  we  need  yet  the 
background  of  the  thunder-cloud  against  which 
to  behold  thee;  but  one  day  the  only  darkness 
around  thy  dwelling  will  be  the  too  much  of 
thy  brightness.  For  thou  art  the  perfection 
which  every  heart  sighs  towards,  no  mind  can 
attain  unto.  If  thou  wast  one  whom  created 
mind  could  embrace,  thou  wouldst  be  too  small 
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for  those  whom  thou  hast  made  in  thine  own 
image,  the  infinite  creatures  that  seek  their 
God,  a  being  to  love  and  know  infinitely.  For 
the  created  to  know  perfectly  would  be  to  be 
damned  for  ever  in  the  nutshell  of  the  finite. 
He  who  is  his  own  cause,  alone  can  understand 
perfectly  and  remain  infinite,  for  that  which  is 
known  and  that  which  knows  are  in  him  the 
same  infinitude. 

Faber  came  to  see  Dorothy — solemn,  sad, 
kind.  He  made  no  attempt  at  condolence,  did 
not  speak  a  word  of  comfort ;  but  he  talked  of 
the  old  man,  revealing  for  him  a  deep  respect ; 
and  her  heart  was  touched,  and  turned  itself 
towards  him.  Some  change,  she  thought,  must 
have  passed  upon  him.  Her  father  had  told  her 
nothing  of  his  relation  to  Amanda.  It  would 
have  to  be  done  some  day,  but  he  shrunk  from 
it.  She  could  not  help  suspecting  there  was 
more  between  Faber  and  him  than  she  had  at 
first  imagined ;  but  there  was  in  her  a  healthy 
contentment  with  ignorance,  and  she  asked  no 
questions.  Neither  did  Faber  make  any  attempt 
to  find  out  whether  she  knew  what  had  passed ; 
even  about  Amanda  and  any  possible  change  in 
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her  future  he  was  listless.  He  had  never  been 
a  man  of  plans,  and  had  no  room  for  any  now 
under  the  rubbish  of  a  collapsed  life.  His  days 
were  gloomy  and  his  nights  troubled.  He 
dreamed  constantly  either  of  Amanda's  mother, 
or  of  Juliet — sometimes  of  both  together,  and 
of  endless  perplexity  between  them.  Sometimes 
he  woke  weeping.  He  did  not  now  despise  his 
tears,  for  they  flowed  neither  from  suffering  nor 
self-pity,  but  from  love  and  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance. A  question  of  the  possibility  of  his  wife's 
being  yet  alive  would  occasionally  occur  to  him, 
but  he  always  cast  the  thought  from  him  as  a 
folly  in  which  he  dared  not  indulge  lest  it 
should  grow  upon  him  and  unman  him  alto- 
gether. Better  she  were  dead  than  suffering 
what  his  cruelty  might  have  driven  her  to ;  he 
had  weakened  her  self-respect  by  insult,  and 
then  driven  her  out  helpless. 

People  said  he  took  the  loss  of  his  wife  coolly ; 
but  the  fact  was  that,  in  every  quiet  way,  he 
had  been  doing  all  man  could  do  to  obtain  what 
information  concerning  her  there  might  possibly 
be  to  be  had.  Naturally  he  would  have  his  pro- 
ceedings as  little  as  possible  in  the  public  mouth 
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and  to  employ  the  police  or  the  newspapers  in 
such  a  quest  was  too  horrible.  But  he  had 
made  inquiries  in  all  directions.  He  had  put  a 
question  or  two  to  Polwarth,  but  at  that  time, 
he  knew  nothing  of  her,  and  did  not  feel  bound 
to  disclose  his  suspicions.  Not  knowing  to  what 
it  might  not  expose  her,  he  would  not  betray 
the  refuge  of  a  woman  with  a  woman.  Faber 
learned  what  everybody  had  learned,  and  for 
a  time  was  haunted  by  the  horrible  expectation 
of  further  news  from  the  lake.  Every  knock  at 
the  door  made  him  start  and  turn  pale.  But 
the  body  had  not  floated,  and  would  not  now. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  light  thrown  upon 
her  fault  from  the  revived  memory  of  his  own, 
a  reaction  had  set  in  :  the  tide  of  it  grew  fiercer 
as  it  ran.  He  had  deposed  her  idol — the  God 
who  she  believed  could  pardon,  and  the  bare 
belief  in  whom  certainly  could  comfort  her  ;  he 
had  taken  the  place  with  her  of  that  imaginary, 
yet,  for  some,  necessary  being;  but  when,  in  the 
agony  of  repentant  shame,  she  looked  to  him 
for  the  pardon  he  alone  could  give  her,  he  had 
turned  from  her  with  loathing,  contempt,  and 
insult.  He  was  the  one  in  the  whole  earth, 
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who,  by  saying  to  her  Let  it  be  forgotten,  could 
have  lifted  her  into  life  and  hope !  She  had 
trusted  in  him,  and  he,  an  idol  indeed,  had 
crumbled  in  the  clinging  arms  of  her  faith ! 
Had  she  not  confessed  to  him  what  else  he 
would  never  have  known,  humbling  herself  in  a 
very  ecstasy  of  repentance  ?  Was  it  not  an 
honour  to  any  husband  to  have  been  so  trusted 
by  his  wife  ?  And  had  he  not  from  very  scorn 
refused  to  strike  her !  Was  she  not  a  woman 
still  ?  a  being  before  whom  a  man,  when  he  can 
no  longer  worship,  must  weep?  Could  any 
fault,  ten  times  worse  than  she  had  committed, 
make  her  that  she  was  no  woman?  that  he, 
merely  as  a  man,  owed  her  nothing?  Her  fault 
was  grievous ;  it  stung  him  to  the  soul :  what 
then  was  it  not  to  her?  Not  now  for  his  own 
shame  merely,  or  the  most,  did  he  lament  it, 
but  for  the  pity  of  it,  that  the  lovely  creature 
should  not  be  clean,  had  not  deserved  his 
adoration  ;  that  she  was  not  the  ideal  woman ; 
that  a  glory  had  vanished  from  the  earth ;  that 
she  he  had  loved  was  not  in  herself  worthy. 
What  then  must  be  her  sadness  I  And  this  was 
his — the  man's — response  to  her  agony,  this  his 
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balm  for  her  woe,  his  chivalry,  his  manhood — to 
dash  her  from  him,  and  do  his  potent  part  to  fix 
for  ever  upon  her  the  stain  which  he  bemoaned ! 
Stained?  Why  then  did  he  not  open  his  arms 
wide  and  take  her,  poor  sad  stain  and  all,  to  the 
bosom  of  a  love  which,  by  the  very  agony  of  its 
own  grief  and  its  pity  over  hers,  would  have 
burned  her  clean  ?  What  did  it  matter  for  him? 
What  was  he?  What  was  his  honour?  Had 
he  had  any,  what  fitter  use  for  honour  than  to 
sacrifice  it  for  the  redemption  of  a  wife  ?  That 
would  be  to  honour  honour.  But  he  had  none. 
There  was  not  a  stone  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  would  consent  to  be  thrown  at  her  by  him ! 
Ah  men  !  men  !  gentlemen !  was  there  ever  such 
a  poor  sneaking  scarecrow  of  an  idol  as  that 
gaping  straw-stuffed  inanity  you  worship,  and 
call  honour?  It  is  not  Honour;  it  is  but  your 
honour.  It  is  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  honest 
copper,  but  a  vile,  worthless  pinchbeck.  It  may 
be,  however,  for  I  have  not  the  honour  to  belong 
to  any  of  your  clubs,,  that  you  no  longer  insult 
the  word  by  using  it  at  all.  It  may  be  you  have 
deposed  it,  and  enthroned  another  word  of  less 
significance  to  you  still.  But  what  the  recog- 
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nized  slang  of  the  day  may  be  is  nothing — 
therefore  unnecessary  to  wha.t  I  have  to  say — 
which  is,  that  the  man  is  a  wretched  ape  who 
will  utter  a  word  about  a  woman's  virtue,  when 
in  himself,  soul  and  body,  there  is  not  a  clean 
spot ;  when  his  body  nothing  but  the  furnace  of 
the  grave,  his  soul  nothing  but  the  eternal  fire 
can  purify.  For  him  is  many  a  harlot  far  too 
good  :  she  is  yet  capable  of  devotion  ;  she  would, 
like  her  sisters  of  old,  recognize  the  holy  if  she- 
saw  him,  while  he  would  pass  by  his  maker  with 
a  rude  stare,  or  the  dullness  of  the  brute  which 
he  has  so  assiduously  cultivated  in  him. 

By  degrees  Faber  grew  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  himself,  then  heartily  ashamed.  Were  it 
possible  for  me  to  give  every  finest  shade  and 
gradation  of  the  change  he  underwent,  there 
would  be  still  an  unrepresented  mystery  which 
I  had  not  compassed.  But  were  my  analysis 
correct  as  fact  itself,  and  my  showing  of  it  as- 
exact  as  words  could  make  it,  never  a  man  on 
whom  some  such  change  had  not  at  least  begun 
to  pass,  would  find  in  it  any  revelation.  He 
ceased  altogether  to  vaunt  his  denials,  not  that 
now  he  had  discarded  them,  but  simply  because 
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he  no  longer  delighted  in  them.  They  were 
not  interesting  to  him  any  more.  He  grew  yet 
paler  and  thinner.  He  ate  little  and  slept  ill — 
and  the  waking  hours  of  the  night  were  hours 
of  torture.  He  was  out  of  health,  and  he  knew 
it,  but  that  did  not  comfort  him.  It  was  wrong 
and  its  misery  that  had  made  him  ill,  not  illness 
that  had  made  him  miserable.  Was  he  a 
weakling,  a  fool,  not  to  let  the  past  be  the 
past  ?  "  Things  without  all  remedy  should  be 
without  regard :  what's  done  is  done."  But  not 
every  strong  man  who  has  buried  his  murdered 
in  his  own  garden,  and  set  up  no  stone  over 
them,  can  forget  where  they  lie.  It  needs 
something  that  is  not  strength  to  be  capable  of 
that.  The  dead  alone  can  bury  their  dead  so ; 
and  there  is  a  bemoaning  that  may  help  to 
raise  the  dead.  But  sometimes  such  dead  come 
alive  unbemoaned.  Oblivion  is  not  a  tomb 
strong  enough  to  keep  them  down.  The  time 
may  come  when  a  man  will  find  his  past  but  a 
cenotaph,  and  its  dead  all  walking  and  making 
his  present  night  hideous.  And  when  such  dead 
walk  so,  it  is  a  poor  chance  they  do  not  turn 
out  vampires. 
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When  she  had  buried  her  dead  out  of  her 
sight,  Dorothy  sought  solitude  and  the  things 
unseen  more  than  ever.  The  Wingfolds  were 
like  swallows  about  her,  never  folding  their 
wings  of  ministry,  but  not  haunting  her  with 
bodily  visitation.  She  never  refused  to  see 
them,  but  they  understood  :  the  hour  was  not 
yet  when  their  presence  would  be  a  comfort  to 
her.  The  only  comfort  the  heart  can  take  must 
come — not  from,  but  through  itself.  Day  after 
day  she  would  go  into  the  park,  avoiding  the 
lodge,  and  there  brood  on  the  memories  of  her 
father  and  his  late  words.  And  ere  long  she 
began  to  feel  nearer  to  him  than  she  had  ever 
felt  while  he  was  with  her.  For,  where  the 
outward  sign  has  been  understood,  the  with- 
drawing of  it  will  bring  the  inward  fact  yet 
nearer.  "When  our  Lord  said  the  spirit  of 
himself  would  come  to  them  after  he  was  gone, 
he  but  promised  the  working  of  one  of  the  laws 
of  his  Father's  kingdom :  it  was  about  to 
operate  in  loftiest  grade. 

Most  people  find  the  first  of  a  bereavement 
more  tolerable  than  what  follows.  They  find 
in  its  fever  a  support.  When  the  wound  in  the 
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earth  is  closed,  and  the  wave  of  life  has  again 
rushed  over  it,  when  things  have  returned  to 
their  wonted,  now  desiccated  show,  then  the 
very  Sahara  of  desolation  opens  around  them, 
and  for  a  time  existence  seems  almost  insup- 
portable. With  Dorothy  it  was  different. 
Alive  in  herself,  she  was  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing after  life,  therefore  death  could  not  have 
dominion  over  her. 

To  her  surprise  she  found  also — she  could  not 
tell  how  the  illumination  had  come — she  won- 
dered even  how  it  should  ever  have  been  absent 
— that,  since  her  father's  death,  many  of  her 
difficulties  had  vanished.  Some  of  them,  re- 
membering there  had  been  such,  she  could 
hardly  recall  sufficiently  to  recognize  them. 
She  had  been  lifted  into  a  region  above  that 
wherein  moved  the  questions  which  had  then 
disturbed  her  peace.  From  a  point  of  clearer 
vision,  she  saw  the  things  themselves  so  differ- 
ent, that  those  questions  were  no  longer  relevant. 
The  things  themselves  misconceived,  naturally 
no  satisfaction  can  be  got  from  meditation  upon 
them,  or  from  answers  sought  to  the  questions 
they  suggest.  If  it  be  objected  that  she  had 
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no  better  ground  for  believing  than  before,  I 
answer  that,  if  a  man  should  be  drawing  life 
from  the  heart  of  God,  it  could  matter  little 
though  he  were  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  mode  of  its  derivation.  That  the 
man  lives  is  enough.  That  another  denies  the 
existence  of  any  such  life  save  in  the  man's  self- 
fooled  imagination,  is  nothing  to  the  man  who 
lives  it.  His  business  is  not  to  raise  the  dead, 
but  to  live — not  to  convince  the  blind  that  there 
is  such  a  faculty  as  sight,  but  to  make  good  use 
of  his  eyes.  He  may  not  have  an  answer  to  any 
one  objection  raised  by  the  adoptive  children  of 
Science — their  adopted  mother  raises  none — to 
that  which  he  believes;  but  there  is  no  more  need 
that  that  should  trouble  him,  than  that  a  child 
should  doubt  his  bliss  at  his  mother's  breast, 
because  he  cannot  give  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  milk  he  draws :  that  in  the  thing 
which  is  the  root  of  the  bliss,  is  rather  beyond 
chemistry.  Is  a  man  not  blessed  in  his  hon- 
esty, being  unable  to  reason  of  the  first  grounds 
of  property'?  If  there  be  truth,  that  truth 
must  be  itself — must  exercise  its  own  blessing 
nature  upon  the  soul  which  receives  it  in 
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loyal  understanding — that  is,  in  obedience.  A 
man  may  accept  no  end  of  things  as  facts  which 
are  not  facts,  and  his  mistakes  will  not  hurt 
him.  He  may  be  unable  to  receive  many  facts 
as  facts,  and  neither  they  nor  his  refusal  of 
them  will  hurt  him.  He  may  not  a  whit  the 
less  be  living  in  and  by  the  truth.  He  may  be 
quite  unable  to  answer  the  doubts  of  another, 
but  if,  in  the  progress  of  his  life,  those  doubts 
should  present  themselves  to  his  own  soul, 
then  will  he  be  able  to  meet  them  :  he  is  in  the 
region  where  all  true  answers  are  gathered. 
He  may  be  unable  to  receive  this  or  that  em- 
bodiment or  form  of  truth,  riot  having  yet 
grown  to  its  level;  but  it  is  no  matter  so  long 
as  when  he  sees  a  truth  he  does  it :  to  see 
and  not  do  would  at  once  place  him  in  eternal 
danger.  Hence  a  man  of  ordinary  intellect  and 
little  imagination,  may  yet  be  so  radiant  in 
nobility  as,  to  the  true  poet-heart,  to  be  right 
worshipful.  There  is  in  the  man  who  does  the 
truth  the  radiance  of  life  essential,  eternal — a 
glory  infinitely  beyond  any  that  can  belong 
to  the  intellect,  beyond  any  that  can  ever  come 
within  its  scope  to  be  judged,  proven,  or  denied 
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by  it.  Through  experiences  doubtful  even  to 
the  soul  in  which  they  pass,  the  life  may  yet  be 
flowing  in.  To  know  God  is  to  be  in  the  secret 
place  of  all  knowledge ;  and  to  trust  him 
changes  the  atmosphere  surrounding  mystery 
and  seeming  contradiction,  from  one  of  pain 
and  fear  to  one  of  hope  :  the  unknown  may  be 
some  lovely  truth  in  store  for  us,  which  yet  we 
are  not  good  enough  to  apprehend.  A  man 
may  dream  all  night  that  he  is  awake,  and 
when  he  does  wake,  be  none  the  less  sure  that 
he  is  awake  in  that  he  thought  so  all  the  night 
when  he  was  not ;  but  he  will  find  himself  no 
more  able  to  prove  it  than  he  would  have  been 
then,  only  able  to  talk  better  about  it.  The 
differing  consciousnesses  of  the  two  conditions 
cannot  be  produced  in  evidence,  or  embodied  in 
forms  of  the  understanding.  But  my  main  point 
is  this,  that  not  to  be  intellectually  certain  of  a 
truth,  does  not  prevent  the  heart  that  loves  and 
obeys  that  truth  from  getting  its  truth-good, 
from  drawing  life  from  its  holy  factness^ present 
in  the  love  of  it. 

As  yet  Dorothy  had  no  plans  except  to  carry 
out  those  of  her  father,  and,  mainly  for  Juliet's 
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sake,' to  remove  to  the  Old  House  as  soon  as  ever 
the  work  there  was  completed.  But  the  repairs 
and  alterations  were  of  some  extent,  and  took 
months.  Nor  was  she  desirous  of  shortening 
Juliet's  sojourn  with  the  Polwarths  :  the  longer 
that  lasted  with  safety,  the  better  for  Juliet, 
and  herself  too,  she  thought. 

On  Christmas  eve,  the  curate  gave  his  wife  a 
little  poem.  Helen  showed  it  to  Dorothy,  and 
Dorothy  to  Juliet.  By  this  time  she  had  had 
some  genuine  teaching — far  more  than  she  re- 
cognized as  such,  and  the  spiritual  song  was 
not  altogether  without  influence  upon  her. 
Here  it  is  : 

THAT  HOLY  THING. 

They  all  were  looking  for  a  king 

To  slay  their  foes,  and  lift  them  high  : 

Thou  cam'st  a  little  baby  thing 
That  made  a  woman  cry. 

O  Son  of  Man,  to  right  my  lot 
Nought  but  thy  presence  can  avail ; 

Yet  on  the  road  thy  wheels  are  not, 
Nor  on  the  sea  thy  sail. 

My  how  or  when  thou  wilt  not  heed, 
But  come  down  thine  own  secret  stair, 

That  thou  mayst  answer  all  my  need, 
Yea,  every  by-gone  prayer. 
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FALLOW     FIELDS. 

spring  was  bursting  in  bud  and  leaf  be- 
fore  the  workmen  were  out  of  the  Old 
House.  The  very  next  day,  Dorothy  com- 
menced her  removal.  Every  stick  of  the  old 
furniture  she  carried  with  her;  every  book  of 
her  father's  she  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  he  had  designed.  But  she  took  care  not 
to  seem  neglectful  of  Juliet,  never  failing  to 
carry  her  the  report  of  her  husband  as  often  as 
she  saw  him.  It  was  to  Juliet  like  an  odour 
from  Paradise  making  her  weep,  when  Dorothy 
said  that  he  looked  sad — "  so  different  from  his 
old  self!" 

One  day  Dorothy  ventured,  hardly  to  hint, 
but  to  approach  a  hint  of  mediation.  Juliet 
rose  indignant :  no  one,  were  he  an  angel  from 
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heaven,  should  interfere  between  her  husband 
and  her !  If  they  could  not  come  together -with- 
out that,  there  should  be  a  mediator,  but  not 
such  as  Dorothy  meant ! 

"  No_,  Dorothy  \"  she  resumed,  after  a  rather 
prolonged  silence ;  "  the  very  word  mediation 
would  imply  a  gulf  between  us  that  could  not 
be  passed.  But  I  have  one  petition  to  make  to 
you,  Dorothy.  You  will  be  with  me  in  my 
trouble — won't  you  ?" 

"Certainly,  Juliet — please  God,  I  will." 
"  Then  promise  me,  if  I  can't  get  through — if 
I  am  going  to  die,  that  you  will  bring  him  to 
me.     I  must  see  my  Paul  once  again  before  the 
darkness." 

"  Wouldn't  that  be  rather  unkind — rather  self- 
ish f '  returned  Dorothy. 

She  had  been  growing  more  and  more  pitiful 
of  Paul. 

Juliet  burst  into  tears,  called  Dorothy  cruel, 
said  she  meant  to  kill  her.  How  was  she  to 
face  it  but  in  the  hope  of  death  ?  and  how  was 
she  to  face  death  but  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Paul 
once  again  for  the  last  time  ?  She  was  certain 
she  was  going  to  die  ;  she  knew  it !  and  if  Doro- 
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thy  would  not  promise,  she  was  not  going  to 
wait  for  such  a  death  ! 

"But  there  will  be  a  doctor,"  said  Dorothy, 
"  and  how  am  I " 

Juliet  interrupted  her — not  with  tears  but 
words  of  indignation  :  Did  Dorothy  dare  imag- 
ine she  would  allow  any  man  but  her  Paul  to 
come  near  her  I  Did  she?  Could  she?  What 
did  she  think  of  her  ?  But  of  course  she  was 
prejudiced  against  her  !  It  was  too  cruel ! 

The  moment  she  could  get  in  a  word,  Doro- 
thy begged  her  to  say  what  she  wished. 

"  You  do  not  imagine,  Juliet,"  she  said,  "  that 
I  could  take  such  a  responsibility  on  myself!" 

"  I  have  thought  it  all  qver,"  answered  Juliet. 
•"  There  are  women  properly  qualified,  and  you 
must  find  one.  When  she  says  I  am  dying, — 
when  she  gets  frightened,  you  will  send  for  my 
Imsband  ?  Promise  me." 

"Juliet,  I  will,"  answered  Dorothy,  and 
Juliet  was  satisfied. 

But  notwithstanding  her  behaviour's  continu- 
ing so  much  the  same,  a  change,  undivined  by 
herself  as  well  as  unsuspected  by  her  friend, 
Lad  begun  to  pass  upon  Juliet.'  Every  change 
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must  begin  farther  back  than  the  observation  of 
man  can  reach — in  regions,  probably,  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge.     To   the  eyes  of  his 
own  wife,  a  man  may  seem  in  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness and  the  bond  of  iniquity,  when  "  larger, 
other  eyes  than  ours "  may  be  watching  with 
delight  the  germ  of  righteousness  swell  within 
the  inclosing  husk  of  evil.     Sooner  might  the 
man    of    science    detect   the   first   moment    of 
actinic  impact,  and  the  simultaneously  following 
change  in  the  hitherto  slumbering  acorn,  than 
the  watcher  of  humanity  make  himself  aware  of 
the  first  movement  of  repentance.     The  influ- 
ences now  for  some  time  operative  upon  her, 
were  the  more  powerful  that  she  neither  sus- 
pected nor  could  avoid  them.     She  had  a  vague 
notion   that   she   was    kind    to    her  host   and 
hostess ;  that  she  was  patronizing  them ;  that 
her  friend  Dorothy,  with  whom  she  would  after- 
wards arrange  the  matter,  filled  their  hands  for 
her  use  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  derived  benefit  from 
her  presence ; — and  surely  they  did,  although 
not  as  she  supposed.     The  only  benefits  they 
reaped  were   invaluable  ones — such  as   spring 
from  love  and  righteousness  and  neighbourhood. 
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She  little  thought  how  she  interfered  with  the 
simple  pleasures  and  comforts  of  the  two  ;  how 
many  a  visit  of  friends,  whose  talk  was  a  holy 
revelry  of  thought  and  utterance,  Polwarth 
warded,  to  avoid  the  least  danger  of  her  dis- 
covery ;  how  often  fear  for  her  shook  the 
delicate  frame  of  Ruth ;  how  often  her  host  left 
some  book  unbought,  that  he  might  procure 
instead  some  thing  to  tempt  her  to  eat ;  how 
often  her  hostess  turned  faint  in  cooking  for 
her.  The  crooked  creatures  pitied,  as  well  they 
might,  the  lovely  lady;  they  believed  that 
Christ  was  in  her ;  that  the  deepest  in  her  was 
the  nature  he  had  made — his  own,  and  not  that 
which  she  had  gathered  to  herself— and  thought 
her  own.  For  the  sake  of  the  Christ  hidden  in 
her,  her  own  deepest,  best, purest  self;  that  she 
might  be  lifted  from  the  dust-heap  of  the  life 
she  had  for  herself  ruined,  into  the  clear  air  of  a 
pure  will  and  the  divine  presence,  they  counted 
their  best  labour  most  fitly  spent.  It  is  the 
human  we  love  in  each  other — and  the  human 
is  the  Christ.  What  we  do  not  love  is  the 
devilish — no  more  the  human  than  the  morrow's 
wormy  mass  was  the  manna  of  God.  To  be 
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for  the  Christ  in  a  man,  is  the  highest  love  you 
can  give  him  ;  for  in  the  unfolding  alone  of  that 
Christ,  can  the  individuality,  the  genuine  pecu- 
liarity of  the  man,  the  man  himself,  be  perfected 
— the  flower  of  his  nature  be  developed,  in  its 
own  distinct  loveliness,  beauty,  splendour,  and 
brought  to  its  idea. 

The  main  channel  through  which  the  influ- 
ences of  the  gnomes  reached  the  princess,  was 
their  absolute  simplicity.  They  spoke  and  acted 
what  was  in  them.  Through  this  open  utter- 
ance, their  daily,  common  righteousness  revealed 
itself — their  gentleness,  their  love  of  all  things 
living,  their  care  of  each  other,  their  acceptance 
as  the  will  of  God  concerning  them  of  whatever 
came,  their  general  satisfaction  with  things  as 
they  were — though  it  must  in  regard  to  some 
of  them  have  been  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
soon  pass  away,  for  one  of  the  things  Juliet 
least  could  fail  to  observe  was  their  suffering 
patience.  They  always  spoke  as  if  they  felt 
where  their  words  were  going — as  if  they  were 
hearing  them  arrive — as  if  the  mind  they 
addressed  were  a  bright  silver  table  on  which 
they  must  not  set  down  even  the  cup  of  the 
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•water  of  life  roughly :  it  must  make  no  scratch, 
no  jar,  no  sound  beyond  a  faint  sweet  saluta- 
tion. Pain  had  taught  them  not  sensitiveness 
but  delicacy.  A  hundred  are  sensitive  for  one 
that  is  delicate.  Sensitiveness  is  a  miserable,  a 
cheap  thing  in  itself,  but  invaluable  if  it  be  used 
for  the  nurture  of  delicacy.  They  refused  to 
receive  offence,  their  care  was  to  give  none. 
The  burning  spot  in  the  centre  of  that  distorted 
spine,  which  ought  to  have  lifted  Ruth  up  to  a 
lovely  woman,  but  had  failed  and  sunk,  and  ever 
after  ached  bitterly  as  if  with  defeat,  had  made 
her  pitiful  over  the  pains  of  humanity :  she 
could  bear  it,  for  there  was  something  in  her 
deeper  than  pain  ;  but  alas  for  those  who  were 
not  thus  upheld  !  Her  agony  drove  her  to  pray 
for  the  whole  human  race,  exposed  to  like  pas- 
sion with  her.  The  asthmatic  choking  which  so 
often  made  Polwarth's  nights  a  long  misery, 
taught  him  sympathy  with  all  prisoners  and 
captives,  chiefly  with  those  bound  in  the  bonds 
of  an  evil  conscience :  to  such  he  held  himself 
specially  devoted.  They  thought  little  of  bear- 
ing pain:  to  know  they  had  caused  it  would 
have  been  torture.  Each  graciously  uncom- 
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plaining,  was  tender  over  the  ailing  of  the 
other. 

Juliet  had  not  been  long  with  them  before 
she  found  the  garments  she  had  in  her  fancy 
made  for  them,  did  not  fit  them,  and  she  had 
to  devise  afresh.  They  were  not  gnomes,  ko- 
bolds,  goblins,  or  dwarfs,  but  a  prince  and 
princess  of  sweet  nobility,  who  had  loved  each 
other  in  beauty  and  strength,  and  knew  that 
they  were  each  crushed  in  the  shell  of  a  cruel 
and  mendacious  enchantment.  How  they 
served  each  other!  The  uncle  would  just  as 
readily  help  the  niece  with  her  saucepans,  as 
the  niece  would  help  the  uncle  to  find  a  passage 
in  Shakspere  or  a  stanza  in  George  Herbert. — 
And  to  hear  them  talk ! 

For  some  time  Juliet  did  not  understand 
them,  and  did  not  try.  She  had  not  an  idea 
what  they  were  talking  about.  Then  she 
began  to  imagine  they  must  be  weak  in  the 
brain — a  thing  not  unlikely  with  such  spines 
as  theirs — and  had  silly  secrets  with  each  other, 
like  children,  which  they  enjoyed  talking  about 
chiefly  because  none  could  understand  but 
themselves.  Then  she  came  to  fancy  it  was 
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herself  and  her  affairs  they  were  talking  about, 
deliberating  upon — in  some  mental  if  not 
lingual  gibberish  of  their  own.  By  and  by  it 
began  to  disclose  itself  to  her.  that  the  wretch- 
ed creatures,  to  mask  their  misery  from  them- 
selves, were  actually  playing  at  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  speaking  and  judging  and  conclud- 
ing of  things  of  this  world  by  quite  other  laws, 
other  scales,  other  weights  and  measures  than 
those  in  use  in  it.  Everything  was  turned  topsy- 
turvy in  this  their  game  of  make-believe. 
Their  religion  was  their  chief  end  and  interest, 
and  their  work  their  play,  as  lightly  followed 
as  diligently.  What  she  counted  their  fancies, 
they  seemed  to  count  their  business ;  their 
fancies  ran  over  upon  their  labour,  and  made 
every  day  look  and  feel  like  a  harvest-home,  or 
the  eve  of  a  long-desired  journey,  for  which 
every  preparation  but  the  last  and  lightest  was 
over.  Things  in  which  she  saw  no  significance 
made  them  look  very  grave,  and  what  she 
would  have  counted  of  some  importance  to  such 
as  they,  drew  a  mere  smile  from  them.  She 
saw  all  with  bewildered  eyes,  much  as  his 
neighbours  looked  upon  the  strange  carriage  of 
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Lazarus,  as  represented  by  Robert  Browning  in 
the  wonderful  letter  of  the  Arab  physician.  But 
after  she  had  begun  to  take  note  of  their  suffer- 
ings, and  come  to  mark  their  calm,  their  peace, 
their  lighted  eyes,  their  ready  smiles,  the  pati- 
ence of  their  very  moans,  she  began  to  doubt 
whether  somehow  they  might  not  be  touched  to 
finer  issues  than  she.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  having,  with  no  little  reluctance  and 
recoil,  ministered  to  them  upon  an  occasion  in 
which  both  were  disabled  for  some  hours,  that 
she  began  to  feel  they  had  a  hold  upon  some- 
thing unseen,  the  firmness  of  which  hold  made 
it  hard  to  believe  it  closed  upon  an  unreality. 
If  there  was  nothing  there,  then  these  dwarfs, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  foolish,  diseased,  distort- 
ed fancies,  came  nearer  to  the  act  of  creation 
than  any  grandest  of  poets ;  for  these  their 
inventions  did  more  than  rectify  for  them  the 
wrongs  of  their  existence,  not  only  making  of 
their  chaos  a  habitable  cosmos,  but  of  them- 
selves heroic  dwellers  in  the  same.  Within  the 
charmed  circle  of  this  their  well-being,  their  un- 
ceasing ministrations  to  her  wants,  their 
thoughtfulness  about  her  likings  and  dislikings, 
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their  sweetness  of  address,  and  wistful  watch- 
ing to  discover  the  desire  they  might  satisfy,  or 
the  solace  they  could  bring,  seemed  every  mo- 
ment enticing  her.  They  soothed  the  aching  of 
her  wounds,  mollified  with  ointment  the  sting- 
ing rents  in  her  wronged  humanity. 

At  first,  when  she  found  they,  had  no  set 
prayers  in  the  house,  she  concluded  that,  for  all 
the  talk  of  the  old  gnome  in  the  garden,  they 
were  not  very  religious.  But  by  and  by  she 
began  to  discover  that  no  one  could  tell  when 
they  might  not  be  praying.  At  the  most  un- 
expected times  she  would  hear  her  host's  voice 
somewhere  uttering  tones  of  glad  beseeching, 
of  out-poured  adoration.  One  day,  when  she 
had  a  bad  headache,  the  little  man  came  into 
her  room,  and,  without  a  word  to  her,  kneeled 
by  her  bedside,  and  said,  "  Father,  who  through 
thy  Son  knowest  pain,  and  who  dost  even  now 
in  thyself  feel  the  pain  of  this  thy  child,  help 
her  to  endure  until  thou  shalt  say  it  is  enough, 
and  send  it  from  her.  Let  it  not  overmaster 
her  patience;  let  it  not  be  too  much  for  her. 
What  good  it  shall  work  in  her,  thou,  Lord, 
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needest  not  that  we  should  instruct  thee." 
Therewith  he  rose,  and  left  the  room. 

For  some  weeks  after,  she  was  jealous  of 
latent  design  to  bring  their  religion  to  bear 
upon  her ;  but  perceiving  not  a  single  direct 
approach,  not  the  most  covert  hint  of  attack, 
she  became  gradually  convinced  that  they  had 
no  such  intent.  Polwarth  was  an  absolute 
serpent  of  holy  wisdom,  and  knew  that  upon 
certain  conditions  of  the  human  being  the  only 
powerful  influences  of  religion  are  the  all  but 
insensible  ones.  A  man's  religion,  he  said, 
ought  never  to  be  held  too  near  his  neighbour. 
It  was  like  violets :  hidden  in  the  banks,  they 
fill  the  air  with  their  scent ;  but  if  a  bunch  of 
them  is  held  to  the  nose,  they  stop  away  their 
own  sweetness. 

Not  unfrequently  she  heard  one  of  them 
reading  to  the  other,  and  by  and  by  came  to 
join  them  occasionally.  Sometimes  it  would 
be  a  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  sometimes 
of  Shakspere,  or  of  this  or  that  old  English 
book,  of  which,  in  her  so-called  education,  Juliet 
had  never  even  heard,  but  of  which  the  gate- 
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keeper  knew  every  landmark.  He  would  often 
stop  the  reading  to  talk,  explaining  and  illus- 
trating what  the  writer  meant,  in  a  way  that 
filled  Juliet  with  wonder.  "  Strange  1"  she 
would  say  to  herself;  "  I  never  thought  of 
that  I"  She  did  not  suspect  that  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  she  had  thought  of  it. 

In  her  soul  began  to  spring  a  respect  for  her 
host  and  hostess,  such  as  she  had  never  felt 
towards  God  or  man.  When,  despite  of  many 
revulsions,  it  was  a  little  established,  it  natur- 
ally went  beyond  them  in  the  direction  of  that 
which  they  revered.  The  momentary  hush  that 
preceded  the  name  of  our  Lord,  and  the  smile 
that  so  often  came  with  it;  the  halo,  as  it  were, 
which  in  their  feeling  surrounded  him;  the 
confidence  of  closest  understanding,  the  radiant 
humility  with  which  they  approached  his  idea ; 
the  way  in  which  they  brought  the  commonest 
question  side  by  side  with  the  ideal  of  him  in 
their  minds,  considering  the  one  in  the  light  of 
the  other,  and  answering  it  thereby  ;  the  way 
in  which  they  took  all  he  said  and  did  on  the 
fundamental  understanding  that  his  relation 
to  God  was  perfect,  but  his  relation  to  men 
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as  yet  an  imperfect,  endeavouring  relation, 
because  of  their  distance  from  his  Father; 
these,  with  many  another  outcome  of  their 
genuine  belief,  began  at  length  to  make  her 
feel,  not  merely  as  if  there  had  been,  but  as 
if  there  really  were  such  a  person  as  Jesus 
Christ.  The  idea  of  him  ruled  potent  in  the 
lives  of  the  two,  filling  heart  and  brain  and 
hands  and  feet :  how  could  she  help  a  certain 
awe  before  it,  such  as  she  had  never  felt ! 

Suddenly  one  day,  the  suspicion  awoke  in 
her  mind,  that  the  reason  why  they  asked  her 
no  questions,  put  out  no  feelers  after  discovery 
concerning  her,  must  be  that  Dorothy  had  told 
them  everything :  if  it  was,  never  again  would 
she  utter  word  good  or  bad  to  one  whose  very 
kindness,  she  said  to  herself,  was  betrayal !  The 
first  moment  therefore  she  saw  Polwarth  alone, 
unable  to  be  still  an  instant  with  her  doubt 
unsolved,  she  asked  him,  "  with  sick  assay,"  but 
point-blank,  whether  he  knew  why  she  was  in 
hiding  from  her  husband. 

"  I  do  not  know,  ma'am,"  he  answered. 

"  Miss  Drake  told  you  nothing  V  pursued 
Juliet. 
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"Nothing  more  than  I  knew  already:  that 
she  could  not  deny  when  I  put  it  to  her." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  anything  ?"  she 
almost  cried  out,  in  a  sudden  rush  of  terror  as 
to  what  the  public  knowledge  of  her  might  after 
all  be. 

"  If  you  will  remember,  ma'am,"  Polwarth 
replied,  "I  told  you,  the  first  time  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  you,  that  it  was  by 
observing  and  reasoning  upon  what  I  observed, 
that  I  knew  you  were  alive  and  at  the  Old 
House.  But  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you 
to  see  how  the  thing  took  shape  in  my  mind." 

Thereupon  he  set  the  whole  process  plainly 
before  her. 

Fresh  wonder,  mingled  with  no  little  fear, 
laid  hold  upon  Juliet.  She  felt  not  merely  as  if 
he  could  look  into  her,  but  as  if  he  had  only  to 
look  into  himself  to  discover  all  her  secrets. 

"I  should  not  have  imagined  you  a  person  to 
trouble  himself  to  that  extent  with  other 
people's  affairs,"  she  said,  turning  away. 

"  So  far  as  my  service  can  reach,  the  things 
of  others  are  also  mine/'  replied  Polwarth,  very 
gently. 
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"But  you  could  not  have  had  the  smallest 
idea  of  serving  me  when  you  made  all  those 
observations  concerning  me." 

"  I  had  long  desired  to  serve  your  husband, 
ma'am.  Never  from  curiosity  would  I  have 
asked  a  single  question  about  you  or  your 
affairs.  But  what  came  to  me,  I  was  at  liberty 
to  understand  if  I  could,  and  use  for  lawful 
ends  if  I  might." 

Juliet  was  silent.  She  dared  hardly  think, 
lest  the  gnome  should  see  her  very  thoughts  in 
their  own  darkness.  Yet  she  yielded  to  one 
more  urgent  question  that  kept  pushing  to  get 
out.  She  tried  to  say  the  words  without 
thinking  of  the  thing,  lest  he  should  thereby 
learn  it. 

"  I  suppose  then  you  have  your  own  theory 
as  to  my  reasons  for  seeking  shelter  with  Miss 
Drake  for  a  while?"  she  said — and  the  moment 
she  said  it,  felt  as  if  some  demon  had  be- 
trayed her,  and  used  her  organs  to  utter  the 
words. 

"  If  I  have,  ma'am,"  answered  Polwarth,  "  it 
is  for  myself  alone.  I  know  the  sacredness  of 
married  life  too  well  to  speculate  irreverently 
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on  its  affairs.  I  believe  that  many  an  awful 
crisis  of  human  history  is  there  passed — such,  I 
presume,  as  God  only  sees  and  understands. 
The  more  carefully  such  are  kept  from  the 
common  eye  and  the  common  judgment,  the 
better,  I  think." 

If  Juliet  left  him  with  yet  a  little  added  fear, 
it  was  also  with  growing  confidence,  and  some 
comfort,  which  the  feeble  presence  of  an  infant 
humility  served  to  enlarge. 

Polwarth  had  not  given  much  thought  to  the 
question  of  the  cause  of  their  separation.  That 
was  not  of  his  business.  What  he  could  not 
well  avoid  seeing  was,  that  it  could  hardly  have 
taken  place  since  their  marriage.  He  had  at 
once,  as  a  matter  of  course,  concluded  that  it 
lay  with  the  husband,  but  from  what  he  had 
since  learned  of  Juliet's  character,  he  knew  she 
had  not  the  strength  either  of  moral  opinion  or 
of  will  to  separate,  for  any  reason  past  and 
gone,  from  the  husband  she  loved  so  passion- 
ately ;  and  there  he  stopped,  refusing  to  think 
farther.  For  he  found  himself  on  the  verge  of 
thinking  what,  in  his  boundless  respect  for 
women,  he  shrank  with  deepest  repugnance 
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from  entertaining  even  as  a  transient  flash  of 
conjecture. 

One  trifle  I  will  here  mention,  as  admitting 
laterally  a  single  ray  of  light  upon  Polwarth's 
character.  Juliet  had  come  to  feel  some  desire 
to  be  useful  in  the  house  beyond  her  own  room, 
and  descrying  not  only  dust,  but  what  she 
judged  disorder  in  her  landlord's  little  library — 
for  such  she  chose  to  consider  him — which,  to 
her  astonishment  in  such  a  mere  cottage, 
consisted  of  many  more  books  than  her  hus- 
band's,  and  ten  times  as  many  readable  ones, 
she  offered  to  dust  and  rearrange  them  proper- 
ly :  Polwarth  instantly  accepted  her  offer,  with 
thanks — which  were  solely  for  the  kindness  of 
the  intent,  he  could  not  possibly  be  grateful  for 
the  intended  result — and  left  his  books  at  her 
mercy.  I  do  not  know  another  man  who,  loving 
his  books  like  Polwarth,  would  have  done  so. 
Every  book  had  its  own  place.  He  could — I 
speak  advisedly — have  laid  his  hand  on  any 
book  of  at  least  three  hundred  of  them,  in  the 
dark.  While  he  used  them  with  perfect  free- 
dom, and  cared  comparatively  little  about  their 
covers,  he  handled  them  with  a  delicacy  that 
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looked  almost  like  respect.  He  had  seen  ladies 
handle  books,  he  said,  laughing,  to  Wiogfold, 
in  a  fashion  that  would  have  made  him  afraid 
to  trust  them  with  a  child.  It  was  a  year  after 
Juliet  left  the  house,  before  he  got  them  by 
degrees  muddled  into  order  again ;  for  it  was 
only  as  he  used  them  that  he  would  alter  their 
places,  putting  each,  when  he  had  done  with  it 
for  the  moment,  as  near  where  it  had  been 
before  as  he  could ;  thus,  in  time,  out  of  a  neat 
ohaos,  restoring  a  useful  work-a-day  world. 

Dorothy's  thoughts  were  in  the  meantime 
much  occupied  for  Juliet.  Now  that  she  was 
so  sadly  free,  she  could  do  more  for  her.  She 
must  occupy  her  old  quarters  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  workmen  had  finished.  She 
thought  at  first  of  giving  out  that  a  friend  in 
poor  health  was  coming  to  visit  her,  but  she 
soon  saw  that  would  either  involve  lying  or 
lead  to  suspicion,  and  perhaps  discovery,  and 
resolved  to  keep  her  presence  in  the  house  con- 
cealed from  the  outer  world  as  before.  But 
what  was  she  to  do  with  respect  to  Lisbeth? 
Could  she  trust  her  with  the  secret  ?  She  cer- 
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tainly  could  not  trust  Amanda.  She  would  ask 
Helen  to  take  the  latter  for  a  while,  and  do  her 
best  to  secure  the  silence  of  the  former. 

She  so  represented  the  matter  to  Lisbeth  as 
to  rouse  her  heart  in  regard  to  it  even  more 
than  her  wonder.  But  her  injunctions  to 
secrecy  were  so  earnest,  that  the  old  woman 
was  offended.  She  was  no  slip  of  a  girl,  she 
said,  who  did  not  know  how  to  hold  her 
tongue.  She  had  had  secrets  to  keep  before 
now,  she  said  ;  and  in  proof  of  her  perfect 
trustworthiness,  was  proceeding  to  tell  some 
of  them,  when  she  read  her  folly  in  Dorothy's 
fixed  regard,  and  ceased. 

' '  Lisbeth,"  said  her  mistress,  u  you  have  been 
a  friend  for  sixteen  years,  and  I  love  you  ;  but 
if  I  find  that  you  have  given  the  smallest  hint 
even  that  there  is  a  secret  in  the  house,  I 
solemnly  vow  you  shall  not  be  another  night 
in  it  yourself,  and  I  shall  ever  after  think 
of  you  as  a  wretched  creature  who  perilled  the 
life  of  a  poor  unhappy  lady  rather  than  take 
the  trouble  to  rule  her  own  tongue." 

Lisbeth  trembled,  and  did  hold  her  tongue, 
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in  spite  of  the  temptation  to  feel  herself  for  just 
one  instant  the  most  important  person  in 
Glaston. 

As  the  time  went  on,  Juliet  became  more 
fretful,  and  more  confiding.  She  was  never 
cross  with  Ruth — why,  she  could  not  have 
told ;  and  when  she  had  been  cross  to  Doro- 
thy, she  was  sorry  for  it.  She  never  said  she 
was  sorry,  but  she  tried  to  make  up  for  it.  Her 
husband  had  not  taught  her  the  virtue,  both  for 
relief  and  purification,  that  lies  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  wrong.  To  take  up  blame  that  is  our 
own,  is  to  wither  the  very  root  of  it. 

Juliet  was  pleased  at  the  near  prospect  of 
the  change,  for  she  had  naturally  dreaded  being 
ill  in  the  limited  accommodation  of  the  lodge. 
She  formally  thanked  the  two  crushed  and 
rumpled  little  angels,  begged  them  to  visit  her 
often,  and  proceeded  to  make  her  very  small 
preparations  with  a  fitful  cheerfulness.  Some- 
thing might  come  -of  the  change,  she  flattered 
herself.  She  had  always  indulged  a  vague 
fancy  that  Dorothy  was  devising  help  for  her ; 
and  it  was  in  part  the  disappointment  of  no- 
thing having  yet  justified  the  expectation,  that 
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had  spoiled  her  behaviour  to  her.  But  for  a 
long  time  Dorothy  had  been  talking  of  Paul 
in  a  different  tone,  and  that  very  morning 
had  spoken  of  him  even  with  some  admira- 
tion :  it  might  be  a  prelude  to  something ! 
Most  likely  Dorothy  knew  more  than  she  chose 
to  say !  She  dared  ask  no  question  for  the 
dread  of  finding  herself  mistaken.  She  pre- 
ferred the  ignorance  that  left  room  for  hope. 
But  she  did  not  like  all  Dorothy  said  in  his 
praise ;  for  her  tone,  if  not  her  words,  seem- 
ed to  imply  some  kind  of  change  in  him.  He 
might  have  his  faults,  she  said  to  herself,  like 
other  men,  but  she  had  not  yet  discovered  them  ; 
and  any  change  would,,  in  her  eyes,  be  for  the 
worse.  Would  she  ever  see  her  own  old  Paul 
again  ? 

One  day  as  Faber  was  riding  at  a  good  round 
trot  along  one  of  the  back  streets  of  Glaston, 
approaching  his  own  house,  he  saw  Amanda, 
who  still  took  every  opportunity  of  darting  out 
at  an  open  door,  running  to  him  with  outstretch- 
ed arms,  right  in  the  face  of  Niger,  just  as  if  she 
expected  the  horse  to  stop  arid  take  her  up. 
Unable  to  trust  him  so  well  as  his  dear  old 
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Kuber,  he  dismounted,  and  taking  her  in  his 
arms,  led  Niger  to  his  stable.  He  learned  from 
her  that  she  was  staying  with  the  Wingfolds, 
and  took  her  home,  after  which  his  visits  to  the 
rectory  were  frequent. 

The  Wingfolds  could  not  fail  to  remark  the 
tenderness  with  which  he  regarded  the  child. 
Indeed  it  soon  became  clear  that  it  was  for  her 
sake  he  came  to  them.  The  change  that  had 
begun  in  him,  the  loss  of  his  self-regard  follow- 
ing on  the  loss  of  Juliet,  had  left  a  great  gap 
in  his  conscious  being :  into  that  gap  had 
instantly  begun  to  shoot  the  all-clothing 
greenery  of  natural  affection.  His  devotion  to 
her  did  not  at  first  cause  them  any  wonderment. 
Everybody  loved  the  little  Amanda,  they  saw 
in  him  only  another  of  the  child's  conquests, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  good  the  love  might  do  him. 
Even  when  they  saw  him  looking  fixedly  at  her 
with  eyes  over  clear,  they  set  it  down  to  the 
frustrated  affection  of  the  lonely,  wifeless, 
childless  man.  But  by  degrees  they  did  come 
to  wonder  a  little:  his  love  seemed  to  grow 
almost  a  passion.  Strange  thoughts  began 
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unbidden  to  move  in  their  minds,  looking  from 
the  one  to  the  other  of  this  love  and  the  late 
tragedy. 

"I  wish,"  said  the  curate  one  morning,  as 
they  sat  at  breakfast,  "  if  only  for  Faber's  sake, 
that  something  definite  was  known  about  poor 
Juliet.  There  are  rumours  in  the  town,  roving 
like  poisonous  fogs.  Some  profess  to  believe  he 
has  murdered  her,  getting  rid  of  her  body 
utterly,  then  spreading  the  report  that  she  had 
run  away.  Others  say  she  is  mad,  and  he  has 
her  in  the  house,  but  stupefied  with  drugs  to 
keep  her  quiet.  Drew  told  me  he  had  even 
heard  it  darkly  hinted  that  he  was  making 
experiments  upon  her,  to  discover  the  nature  of 
life.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  what  a  man  is 
exposed  to  from  evil  imaginations  groping  after 
theory.  I  dare  hardly  think  what  might 
happen  should  these  fancies  get  rooted  among 
the  people.  Many  of  them  are  capable  of 
brutality.  For  my  part,  1  don't  believe  the 
;poor  woman  is  dead  yet." 

Helen  replied  she  did  no't  believe  that,  in  her 
sound  mind,  Juliet  would  have  had  the  resolu- 
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tion  to  kill  herself;  but  who  could  tell  what 
state  of  mind  she  was  in  at  the  time?  There 
was  always  something  mysterious  about  her — 
something  that  seemed  to  want  explanation. 

Between  them  it  was  concluded  that,  the 
next  time  Faber  came,  Wingfold  should  be 
plain  with  him.  He  therefore  told  him  that  if 
he  could  cast  any  light  on  his  wife's  disappear- 
ance, it  was  most  desirable  he  should  do  so  ;  for 
reports  were  abroad  greatly  to  his  disadvantage. 
Faber  answered,  with  a  sickly  smile  of  some- 
thing like  contempt,  that  they  had  had  a  quarrel 
the  night  before,  for  which  he  was  to  blame ; 
that  he  had  left  her,  and  the  next  morning  she 
was  gone,  leaving  everything,  even  to  her 
wedding-ring,  behind  her,  except  the  clothes 
she  wore ;  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  find 
her,  but  had  been  utterly  foiled.  More  he  could 
not  say. 

The  next  afternoon,  he  sought  an  interview 
with  the  curate  in  his  study,  and  told  him 
everything  he  had  told  Mr.  Drake.  The  story 
seemed  to  explain  a  good  deal  more  than  it  did, 
leaving  the  curate  with  the  conviction  that  the 
disclosure  of  this  former  relation  had  caused  the 
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quarrel  between  him  and  his  wife,  and  more 
doubtful  than  ever  as  to  Juliet's  having  com- 
mitted suicide. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NEW  OLD  HOUSE. 

TT  was  a  lovely  moonlit  midnight  when  they 
-*-  set  out,  the  four  of  them,  to  walk  from  the 
gate  across  the  park  to  the  Old  House.  Like 
shadows  they  flitted  over  the  green  sward,  all 
silent  as  shadows.  Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken 
as  they  went,  and  the  stray  syllable  now  and 
then,  was  uttered  softly  as  in  the  presence  of 
the  dead.  Suddenly  but  gently  opened  in 
Juliet's  mind  a  sense  of  the  wonder  of  life.  The 
moon,  having  laboured  through  a  heap  of  cloud 
into  a  lake  of  blue,  seemed  to  watch  her  with 
curious  interest  as  she  toiled  over  the  level 
sward.  The  air  now  and  then  made  a  sound- 
less sigh  about  her  head,  like  a  waft  of  wings 
invisible.  The  heavenly  distances  seemed  to 
have  come  down  and  closed  her  softly  in.  All 
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at  once,  as  if  waked  from  an  eternity  of  uncon- 
sciousness, she  found  herself,  by  no  will  of  her 
own,  with  no  power  to  say  nay,  present  to 
herself — a  target  for  sorrow  to  shoot  at,  a  tree 
for  the  joy-birds  to  light  upon  and  depart — a 
woman,  scorned  of  the  man  she  loved,  bearing 
within  her  another  life,  which  by  no  will  of  its 
own,  and  with  no  power  to  say  nay,  must  soon 
become  aware  of  its  own  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
have  no  cause  to  bless  her  for  her  share  in  its 
being.  Was  there  no  one  to  answer  for  it? 
Surely  there  must  be  a  heart-life  somewhere  in 
the  universe,  to  whose  will  the  unselfwilled  life 
could  refer  for  the  justification  of  its  existence, 
for  its  motive,  for  the  idea  of  it  that  should 
make  it  seem  right  to  itself — to  whom  it  could 
cry  to  have  its  divergence  from  that  idea  recti- 
fied !  Was  she  not  now,  she  thought,  upon  her 
silent  way  to  her  own  death-bed,  walking, 
walking,  the  phantom  of  herself,  in  her  own 
funeral?  What  if,  when  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  past,  and  her  child  was  waking  in  this 
world,  she  should  be  waking  in  another,  to  a 
new  life,  inevitable  as  the  former — another,  yet 
the  same  ?  We  know  not  whence  we  came — 
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why  may  we  not  be  going  whither  we  know 
not?  We  did  not  know  we  were  coming  here, 
why  may  we  not  be  going  there  without  know- 
ing it — this  much  more  open-eyed,  more  aware, 
that  we  know  we  do  not  know  ?  That  terrible 
morning,  she  had  come  this  way,  rushing  swiftly 
to  her  death :  she  was  caught  and  dragged 
back  from  Hades,  to  be  thereafter — now,  driven 
slowly  towards  it,  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter  ! 
She  could  not  avoid  her  doom — she  must 
encounter  that  which  lay  before  her.  That  she 
shrunk  from  it  with  fainting  terror  was  nothing ; 
on  she  must  go !  What  an  iron  net,  what  a 
combination  of  all  chains  and  manacles  and 
fetters  and  iron-masks  and  cages  and  prisons 
was  this  existence — at  least  to  a  woman,  on 
whom  was  laid  the  burden  of  the  generations  to 
follow  !  In  the  lore  of  centuries  was  there  no 
spell  whereby  to  be  rid  of  it?  no  dark  saying 
that  taught  how  to  make  sure  death  should  be 
death,  and  not  a  fresh  waking?  That  the 
future  is  unknown,  assures  only  danger  !  New 
circumstances  have  seldom  to  the  old  heart 
proved  better  than  the  new  piece  of  cloth  to 
the  old  garment. 
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Thus  meditated  Juliet.  She  was  beginning 
to  learn  that,  until  we  get  to  the  heart  of  life, 
its  outsides  will  be  for  ever  fretting  us ;  that 
amongst  the  mere  garments  of  life,  we  can 
never  be  at  home.  She  was  hard  to  teach,  but 
God's  circumstance  had  found  her. 

When  they  came  near  the  brow  of  the  hollow, 
Dorothy  ran  on  before,  to  see  that  all  was  safe. 
Lisbeth  was  of  course  the  only  one  in  the 
house.  The  descent  was  to  Juliet  like  the 
going  down  to  the  gates  of  Death. 

Polwarth,  who  had  been  walking  behind  with 
Ruth,  stepped  to  her  side  the  moment  Dorothy 
left  her.  Looking  up  in  her  face,  with  the 
moonlight  full  upon  his  large  features,  he  said, 

"  I  have  been  feeling  all  the  way,  ma'am,  as 
if  another  was  walking  beside  us — the  same 
who  said,  (L  am  with  you  alway  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world/  He  could  not  have  meant 
that  only  for  the  few  that  were  so  soon  to 
follow  him  home ;  he  must  have  meant  it  for 
those  also  who  should  believe  by  their  word. 
Becoming  disciples,  all  promises  the  Master 
made  to  his  disciples  are  theirs." 

"  It  matters   little   for  poor   me,"   answered 
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Juliet  with  a  sigh.  "  You  know  I  do  not  believe 
in  him."' 

"  But  1  believe  in  him,"  answered  Polwarth, 
"  and  Ruth  believes  in  him,  and  so  does  Miss 
Drake ;  and  if  he  be  with  us,  he  cannot  be  far 
from  you." 

With  that  he  stepped  back  to  Ruth's  side, 
and  said  no  more. 

Dorothy  opened  the  door  quickly,  the  mo- 
ment their  feet  were  on  the  steps ;  they  entered 
quickly,  and  she  closed  it  behind  them  at  once, 
fearful  of  some  eye  in  the  night.  How  different 
was  the  house  from  that  which  Juliet  had  left ! 
The  hall  was  lighted  with  a  soft  lamp,  showing 
dull  warm  colours  on  walls  and  floor.  The 
dining-room  door  stood  open;  a  wood-fire  was 
roaring  on  the  hearth,  and  candles  were  burn- 
ing on  a  snowy  table  spread  for  a  meal. 
Dorothy  had  a  chamber-candle  in  her  hand. 
She  showed  the  Polwarths  into  the  dining- 
room,  then  turning  to  Juliet,  said, 

"  I  will  take  you  to  your  room,  dear." 

"  I  have  prepared  your  old  quarters  for  you," 
she  said,  as  they  went  up  the  stair. 

With   the    words   there   rushed  upon   Juliet 
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such  a  memory  of  mingled  dreariness  and 
terror,  that  she  could  not  reply. 

"  You  know  it  will  be  safest/'  added  Dorothy, 
and  as  she  spoke,  set  the  candle  on  a  table  at 
the  top  of  the  stair. 

They  went  along  the  passage,  and  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  closet.  All  was 
dark. 

She  opened  the  door  in  the  closet,  and  Juliet 
started  back  with  amazement.  It  was  the  loveli- 
est room!  and — like  a  marvel  in  a  fairy-tale — the 
great  round  moon  was  shining  gloriously,  first 
through  the  upper  branches  of  a  large  yew, 
and  then  through  an  oriel  window,  filled  with 
lozenges  of  soft  greenish  glass,  through  which 
fell  a  lovely  picture  on  the  floor  in  light  and 
shadow  and  something  that  was  neither  or 
both.  Juliet  turned  in  delight,  threw  her  arms 
round  Dorothy,  and  kissed  her. 

"  I  thought  I  was  going  into  a  dungeon,"  she 
said,  "  and  it  is  a  room  for  a  princess  !" 

"  I  sometimes  almost  believe,  Juliet,"  returned 
Dorothy,  "  that  God  will  give  us  a  great  sur- 
prise one  day." 

Juliet  was  tired,  and   did  not  want  to  hear 
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about  God.  If  Dorothy  had  done  all  this,  she 
thought,  for  the  sake  of  reading  her  a  goody 
lesson,  it  spoiled  it  all.  She  did  not  understand 
the  love  that  gives  beyond  the  gift,  that  mantles 
over  the  cup  and  spills  the  wine  into  the  spaces 
of  eternal  hope.  The  room  was  so  delicious 
that  she  begged  to  be  excused  from  going  down 
to  supper.  Dorothy  suggested  it  would  not  be 
gracious  to  her  friends.  Much  as  she  respected, 
and  indeed  loved  them,  Juliet  resented  the  word 
friends,  but  yielded. 

The  little  two  would  themselves  rather  have 
gone  home — it  was  so  late,  but  stayed,  fearing 
to  disappoint  Dorothy.  If  they  did  run  a  risk 
by  doing  so,  it  was  for  a  good  reason — there- 
fore of  no  great  consequence. 

"How  your  good  father  will  delight  to  watch 
you  here  sometimes,  Miss  Drake,"  said  Polwarth, 
"  if  those  who  are  gone  are  permitted  to  see, 
walking  themselves  unseen." 

Juliet  shuddered.  Dorothy's  father  not  two 
months  gone,  and  the  dreadful  little  man  to  talk 
to  her  like  that  ! 

"  Do  you  then  think,"  said  Dorothy,  "  that 
the  dead  only  seem  to  have  gone  from  us?"  and 
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her  eyes  looked  like  store-houses  of  holy  ques- 
tions. 

"  I  know  so  little,"  he  answered,  "  that  I 
dare  hardly  say  I  think  anything.  But  if,  as 
our  Lord  implies,  there  be  no  such  thing  as 
that  which  the  change  appears  to  us — nothing 
like  that  we  are  thinking  of  when  we  call  it 
death — may  it  not  be  that,  obstinate  as  is  the 
appearance  of  separation,  there  is,  notwith- 
standing, none  of  it? — I  don't  care,  mind:  his 
will  is,  and  that  is  everything.  But  there  can 
be  no  harm,  where  I  do  not  know  his  will,  in 
venturing  a  may  be.  1  am  sure  he  likes  his  little 
ones  to  tell  their  fancies  in  the  dimmits  about 
the  nursery  fire.  Our  souls  yearning  after  light 
of  any  sort  must  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  watch. 
— But  on  the  other  hand,  to  resume  the  subject, 
it  may  be  that,  as  it  is  good  for  us  to  miss  them 
in  the  body  that  we  may  the  better  find  them 
in  the  spirit,  so  it  may  be  good  for  them  also  to 
miss  our  bodies  that  they  may  find  our  spirits." 

"  But,"  suggested  Ruth,  "  they  had  that  kind 
of  discipline  while  yet  on  earth,  in  the  death  of 
those  who  went  before  them ;  and  so  another 
sort  might  be  better  for  them  now.  Might  it 
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not  be  more  of  a  discipline  for  them  to  see,  in 
those  left  behind,  how  they  themselves,  from 
lack  of  faith,  went  groping  about  in  the  dark, 
while  crowds  all  about  them  knew  perfectly 
what  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
believer 

"  It  might,  lluth,  it  might ;  nor  do  I  think 
anything  to  the  contrary.  Or  it  might  be  given 
to  some  and  not  to  others,  just  as  it  was  good 
for  them.  It  may  be  that  some  can  see  some, 
or  can  see  them  sometimes,  and  watch  their 
ways  in  partial  glimpses  of  revelation.  Who 
knows  who  may  be  about  the  house  when  all 
its  mortals  are  dead  for  the  night,  and  the  last 
of  the  tires  are  burning  unheeded !  There  are 
so  many  hours  of  both  day  and  night — in  most 
houses — in  which  those  in  and  those  out  of  the 
body  need  never  cross  each  others'  paths  !  And 
there  are  tales,  legends,  reports,  many  mere 
fiction  doubtless,  but  some  possibly  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  which  represent  this  and  that 
doer  of  evil  as  compelled,  either  by  the  law  of 
his  or  her  own  troubled  being,  or  by  some  law 
external  thereto,  ever,  or  at  fixed  intervals,  to 
haunt  the  mouldering  scenes  of  their  past,  and 
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ever  dream  horribly  afresh  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  These,  however,  tend  to  no  proof  of 
what  we  have  been  speaking  about,  for  such 
1  extravagant  and  erring  spirit'  does  not  haunt 
the  living  from  love,  but  the  dead  from  suffer- 
ing. In  this  life,  however,  few  of  us  come 
really  near  to  each  other  in  the  genuine  simpli- 
city of  love,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why 
the  credible  stories  of  love  meeting  love  across 
the  strange  difference  are  so  few.  It  is  a 
wonderful  touch,  I  always  think,  in  the  play  of 
Hamlet,  that,  while  the  prince  gazes  on  the 
spirit  of  his  father,  noting  every  expression  and 
gesture — even  his  dress,  as  he  passes  through 
his  late  wife's  chamber,  Gertrude,  less  unfaithful 
as  widow  than  as  wife,  not  only  sees  nothing, 
but  by  no  sigh  or  hint,  no  sense  in  the  air,  no 
beat  of  her  own  heart,  no  creep  even  of  her  own 
flesh,  divines  his  presence — is  not  only  certain 
that  she  sees  nothing,  but  that  she  sees  all  there 
is.  She  is  the  dead,  not  her  husband.  To  the 
dead  all  are  dead.  The  eternal  life  makes 
manifest  both  life  and  death." 

"Please,   Mr.   Polwarth/'    said   Juliet,    *f re- 
member it  is  the  middle  of  the  night.   No  doubt 
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it  is  just  the  suitable  time,  but  I  would  rather 
not  make  one  in  an  orgy  of  horrors.  We  have 
all  to  be  alone  presently." 

She  hated  to  hear  about  death,  and  the 
grandest  of  words,  Eternal  Life,  which  to  most 
means  nothing  but  prolonged  existence,  meant 
to  her  just  death.  If  she  had  stolen  a  magic 
spell  for  avoiding  it,  she  could  not  have  shrunk 
more  from  any  reference  to  the  one  thing  com- 
monest and  most  inevitable.  Often  as  she  tried 
to  imagine  the  reflection  of  her  own  death  in 
the  mind  of  her  Paul,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
ugly  thing  seemed  to  her  ill-mannered,  almost 
indecent. 

"  The  Lord  is  awake  all  night,"  said  Pol- 
warth,  rising,  "  and  therefore  the  night  is  holy 
as  the  day. — Euth,  we  should  be  rather  fright- 
ened to  walk  home  under  that  awful  sky,  if  we 
thought  the  Lord  was  not  with  us." 

"  The  night  is  fine  enough,"  said  Juliet. 

"  Yes/'  said  Ruth,  replying  to  her  uncle,  not 
to  Juliet ;  "but  even  if  he  were  asleep — you  re- 
member how  he  slept  once,  and  yet  reproached 
his  disciples  with  their  fear  and  doubt." 

"  I  do ;  but  in  the  little  faith  with  which  he 
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reproached  them,  he  referred,  not  to  himself, 
but  to  his  Father.  Whether  he  slept  or  waked  it 
was  all  one :  the  Son  may  sleep,  for  the  Father 
never  sleeps." 

They  stood  beside  each  other,  taking  their 
leave  :  what  little  objects  they  were,  opposite 
the  two  graceful  ladies,  who  also  stood  beside 
each  other,  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Sorrow  and 
suffering,  lack  and  weakness,  though  plain  to 
see  upon  them  both,  had  not  yet  greatly  dimmed 
their  beauty.  The  faces  of  the  dwarfs,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  marked  and  lined  with  suffer- 
ing ;  but  the  suffering  was  dominated  by  peace 
and  strength.  There  was  no  sorrow  there, 
little  lack,  no  weakness  or  fear,  and  a  great 
hope.  They  never  spent  any  time  in  pitying 
themselves ;  the  trouble  that  alone  ever  clouded 
their  sky,  was  the  suffering  of  others.  Even  for 
this  they  had  comfort — their  constant  ready 
help  consoled  both  the  sufferer  and  themselves. 
"  Will  you  come  and  see  me,  if  you  die  first, 
uncle  ?"  said  Ruth,  as  they  walked  home  to- 
gether in  the  moonlight.  "  You  will  think  how 
lonely  I  am  without  you." 

"  If  it  be  within  the  law  of  things,  if  I  be  at 
VOL.  III.  R 
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liberty,  and  the  thing  seem  good  for  you,  my 
Kuth,  you  may  be  sure  I  will  come  to  you.  But 
of  one  thing  I  am  pretty  certain,  that  such 
visions  do  not  appear  when  people  are  looking 
for  them.  You  must  not  go  staring  into  the 
dark  trying  to  see  me.  Do  your  work,  pray 
your  prayers,  and  be  sure  I  love  you :  if  I  am 
to  come,  I  will  come.  It  may  be  in  the  hot 
noon,  or  in  the  dark  night ;  it  may  be  with  no 
sight  and  no  sound,  yet  a  knowledge  of 
presence  ;  or  I  may  be  watching  you,  helping 
you  perhaps,  and  you  never  know  it  until  I 
come  to  fetch  you  at  the  last, — if  I  may.  You 
have  been  daughter  and  sister  and  mother  to 
me,  my  Ruth.  You  have  been  my  one  woman 
in  the  world.  God,  I  think  sometimes,  has 
planted  about  you  and  me,  my  child,  a  cactus- 
hedge  of  ugliness,  that  we  might  be  so  near 
and  so  lonely  as  to  learn  love  as  few  have 
learned  it  in  this  world — love  without  fear,  or 
doubt,  or  pain,  or  anxiety — with  constant  satis- 
faction in  presence,  and  calm  content  in  ab- 
sence. Of  the  last,  however,  I  cannot  boast 
much,  seeing  we  have  not  been  parted  a  day 
for — how  many  years  is  it,  Ruth  ?— Ah,  Ruth  ! 
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a,  bliss  beyond  speech  is  waiting  us  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master,  where,  seeing  him  as  he 
is,  we  shall  grow  like  him,  and  be  no  more 
either  dwarfed  or  sickly.  But  you  will  have  the 
same  face,  Ruth,  else  I  should  be  for  ever  miss- 
ing something." 

1 '  But  you  do  not  think  we  shall  be  perfect  all 
at  once  ?" 

"  No,  not  all  at  once ;  I  cannot  believe  that : 
Ood  takes  time  to  what  he  does — the  doing  of 
it  is  itself  good.  It  would  be  a  sight  for 
heavenly  eyes  to  see  you,  like  a  bent  and 
broken  and  withered  lily,  straightening  and 
lengthening  your  stalk,  and  flushing  into 
beauty. — But  fancy  what  it  will  be  to  see  at 
length  to  the  very  heart  of  the  person  you  love, 
and  love  him  perfectly — all  that  you  can  love 
Mm!  Every  love  will  then  be  a  separate 
heaven,  and  all  the  heavens  will  blend  in  one 
perfect  heaven — the  love  of  God — the  All  in 
all." 

They  were  walking  like  children,  hand  in 
hand :  Ruth  pressed  that  of  her  uncle,  for  she 
could  not  answer  in  words. 

Even  to  Dorothy  their  talk  would  have  been 
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vague,  vague  from  the  intervening  mist  of  her 
own  atmosphere.  To  them  it  was  vague  only 
from  the  wide  stretch  of  its  horizon,  the  distance 
of  its  zenith.  There  is  all  difference  between 
the  vagueness  belonging  to  an  imperfect  sight, 
and  the  vagueness  belonging  to  the  distance  of 
the  outlook.  But  to  walk  on  up  the  hill  of 
duty,  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  one  into  the 
other.  I  think  some  only  know  they  are  labour- 
ing, hardly  know  they  are  climbing,  till  they 
find  themselves  near  the  top. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  LYTHE. 

"TiOROTHY'S  faith  in  Polwarth  had  in  the 
-*-^  meantime  largely  increased.  She  had  not 
only  come  to  trust  him  thoroughly,  but  gained 
much  strength  from  the  confidence.  As  soon 
as  she  had  taken  Juliet  her  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  she  went  to  meet  him  in  the  park,  for 
so  they  had  arranged  the  night  before. 

She  had  before  acquainted  him  with  the 
promise  Juliet  had  exacted  of  her,  that  she 
would  call  her  husband  the  moment  she  seemed 
in  danger — a  possibility  which  Juliet  regarded 
as  a  certainty  ;  and  had  begged  him  to  think 
how  they  could  contrive  to  have  Faber  within 
call.  He  had  now  a  plan  to  propose  with  this 
object  in  view,  but  began,  apparently,  at  a 
distance  from  it. 
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"  You  know,  Miss  Drake,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  every  yard  of  this 
ground.  Had  your  honoured  father  asked  me 
whether  the  Old  House  was  desirable  for  a 
residence,  I  should  have  expressed  considerable 
doubt.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  would 
greatly  improve  it — would  indeed,  I  hope, 
entirely  remove  my  objection  to  it.  Many 
years  ago  I  noted  the  state  of  the  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  the  door :  they  were  much  and 
diversely  out  of  the  level ;  and  the  cause  was 
evident  with  the  first  great  rain :  the  lake  filled 
the  whole  garden — to  the  top  of  the  second 
step.  Now  this,  if  it  take  place  only  once  a 
year,  must  of  course  cause  damp  in  the  house. 
But  I  think  there  is  more  than  that  will  account 
for.  I  have  been  in  the  cellars  repeatedly,  both 
before  and  since  your  father  boughlt  it,  and 
always  found  them  too  damp.  The  cause  of  it, 
I  think,  is,  that  the  foundations  are  as  low  as 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  water  in  the  pond,  and 
the  ground,  at  that  depth,  is  of  large  gravel :  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  water  gets  through  to 
the  house.  I  should  propose,  therefore,  that 
from  the  bank  of  the  Lythe  a  tunnel  be  com- 
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menced,  rising  at  a  gentle  incline  until  it  pierces 
the  basin  of  the  lake.  The  ground  is  your  own 
to  the  river,  I  believe  ?" 

"It  is/'  answered  Dorothy.  "But  I  should 
be  sorry  to  empty  the  lake  altogether." 

"My  scheme,"  returned  Polwarth,  "includes 
a  strong  sluice,  by  which  you  could  keep  the 
water  at  what  height  you  pleased,  and  at  any 
moment  send  it  into  the  river.  The  only  danger 
would  be  of  cutting  through  the  springs  ;  and  I 
fancy  they  are  less  likely  to  be  on  the  side  next 
the  river  where  the  ground  is  softer,  else  they 
would  probably  have  found  their  way  directly 
into  it,  instead  of  first  hollowing  out  the  pond." 

"  Would  it  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do  ¥'  asked 
Dorothy. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Polwarth.  "  But 
with  your  permission  I  will  get  a  friend  of  mine, 
an  engineer,  to  look  into  it." 

"  I  leave  it  in  your  hands,"  said  Dorothy. 
"  — Do  you  think  we  shall  find  anything  at  the 
bottom  ?" 

"  Who  can  tell?  But  we  do  not  know  how 
near  the  bottom  the  tunnel  may  bring  us ; 
there  may  be  fathoms  of  mud  below  the  level 
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of  the  river-bed. — One    thing,  thank  God,  we 
shall  not  find  there  I" 

The  same  week  all  was  arranged  with  the 
engineer.  By  a  certain  day  his  men  were  to 
be  at  work  on  the  tunnel. 

For  some  time  now,  things  had  been  going 
on  much  the  same  with  all  in  whom  my  narra- 
tive is  interested.  There  come  lulls  in  every 
process,  whether  of  growth  or  of  tempest, 
whether  of  creation  or  destruction,  and  those 
lulls,  coming  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of 
force,  are  precious  in  their  influence — because 
they  are  only  lulls,  and  the  forces  are  still  at 
work.  All  the  time  the  volcano  is  quiet,  some- 
thing is  going  on  below.  From  the  first 
moment  of  exhaustion,  the  next  outbreak  is 
preparing.  To  be  faint  is  to  begin  to  gather, 
as  well  as  to  cease  to  expend. 

Faber  had  been  growing  better.  He  sat 
mtfre  erect  on  his  horse ;  his  eye  was  keener, 
his  voice  more  kindly,  though  hardly  less 
sad,  and  his  step  was  firmer.  His  love  to  the 
child,  and  her  delight  in  his  attentions,  were 
slowly  leading  him  back  to  life.  Every  day,  if 
but  for  a  moment,  he  contrived  to  see  her,  and 
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the  Wingfolds  took  care  to  remove  every 
obstacle  from  the  way  of  their  meeting.  Little 
they  thought  why  Dorothy  let  them  keep  the 
child  so  long.  As  little  did  Dorothy  know  that 
what  she  yielded  for  the  sake  of  the  wife,  they 
desired  for  the  sake  of  the  husband. 

At  length  one  morning  came  a  break  :  Faber 
received  a  note  from  the  gate-keeper,  informing 
him  that  Miss  Drake  was  having  the  pond  at 
the  foot  of  her  garden  emptied  into  the  Lythe 
by  means  of  a  tunnel,  the  construction  of  which 
was  already  completed.  They  were  now  bor- 
ing for  a  small  charge  of  gunpowder  expected 
to  liberate  the  water.  The  process  of  emptying 
would  probably  be  rapid,  and  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  informing  Mr.  Faber,  thinking  he 
might  choose  to  be  present.  No  one  but  the 
persons  employed  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  grounds. 

This  news  gave  him  a  greater  shock  than  he 
could  have  believed  possible.  He  thought  he 
had  "  supped  full  with  horrors !"  At  once  he 
arranged  with  his  assistant  for  being  absent  the 
whole  day ;  and  rode  out,  followed  by  his 
groom.  At  the  gate  Polwarth  joined  him,  and 
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walked  beside  him  to  the  Old  House,  where  his 
groom,  he  said,  could  put  up  the  horses.  That 
done,  he  accompanied  him  to  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  and  there  left  him. 

Faber  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  a  felled  tree, 
threw  a  big  cloak,  which  he  had  brought  across 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  over  his  knees,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Before  him 
the  river  ran  swiftly  towards  the  level  country, 
making  a  noise  of  watery  haste  ;  also  the  wind 
was  in  the  woods,  with  the  noises  of  branches 
and  leaves,  but  the  only  sounds  he  heard  were 
the  blows  of  the  hammer  on  the  boring-chisel, 
coming  dull,  and  as  if  from  afar,  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  What  a  strange,  awful 
significance  they  had  to  the  heart  of  Faber! 
But  the  end  was  delayed  hour  after  hour  ;  and 
there  he  still  sat,  now  and  then  at  a  louder 
noise  than  usual  lifting  up  a  white  face,  and 
staring  towards  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 
At  the  explosion  the  water  would  probably 
rush  in  a  torrent  from  the  pit,  and  in  half  an 
hour,  perhaps,  the  pond  would  be  empty.  But 
Polwarth  had  taken  good  care  there  should  be 
no  explosion  that  day.  Ever  again  came  the 
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blow  of  iron  upon  iron,  and  the  boring  had 
begun  afresh. 

Into  her  lovely  chamber  Dorothy  had  carried 
to  Juliet  the  glad  tidings  that  her  husband  was 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  and 
that  she  might  trust  Mr.  Polwarth  to  keep  him 
there  until  all  danger  was  over. 

Juliet  now  manifested  far  more  courage  than 
she  had  given  reason  to  expect.  It  seemed  as 
if  her  husband's  nearness  gave  her  strength  to 
do  without  his  presence. 

At  length  the  child,  a  lovely  boy,  lay  asleep 
in  Dorothy's  arms.  The  lovelier  mother  also 
slept.  Polwarth  was  on  his  way  to  stop  the 
work,  and  let  the  doctor  know  that  its  comple- 
tion must  be  postponed  for  a  few  days,  when 
he  heard  the  voice  of  Lisbeth  behind  him,  call- 
ing as  she  ran.  He  turned  and  met  her,  then 
turned  again  and  ran,  as  fast  as  his  little  legs 
could  carry  him,  to  the  doctor. 

"  Mr.  Faber/'  he  cried,  "  there  is  a  lady  up 
there  at  the  house,  a  friend  of  Miss  Drake's, 
taken  suddenly  ill.  You  are  wanted  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

Faber  answered  not  a  word,  but  went  with 
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hasty  strides  up  the  bank,  and  ran  to  the  house. 
Polwarth  followed  as  fast  as  he  could,  panting 
and  wheezing.  Lisbeth  received  the  doctor  at 
the  door. 

"  Tell  my  man  to  saddle  my  horse,  and  be  at 
the  back  door  immediately,"  he  said  to  her. 

Polwarth  followed  him  up  the  stair  to  the 
landing,  where  Dorothy  received  Faber,  and  led 
him  to  Juliet's  room.  The  dwarf  seated  himself 
on  the  top  of  the  stair,  almost  within  sight  of 
the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
MY  LADY'S  CHAMBER. 

TT7HEN  Faber  entered,  a  dim,  rosy  light  from 
drawn  window-curtains  filled  the  air  :  he 
could  see  little  more  than  his  way  to  the  bed. 
Dorothy  was  in  terror  lest  the  discovery  he 
must  presently  make,  should  unnerve  the  hus- 
band for  what  might  be  required  of  the  doctor. 
But  Juliet  kept  her  face  turned  aside,  and  a 
word  from  the  nurse  let  him  know  at  once  what 
was  necessary.  He  turned  to  Dorothy,  and 
said, 

"I  must  send  my  man  home  to  fetch  me 
something ;"  then  to  the  nurse,  and  said,  "  Go 
on  as  you  are  doing ;"  then  once  more  to  Doro- 
thy, saying,  "  Come  with  me,  Miss  Drake :  I 
want  writing  things." 

He  led  the  way  from  the  room,  and  Doro- 
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thy  followed.  But  scarcely  were  they  in  the 
passage,  when  the  little  man  rose  and  met 
them.  Faber  would  have  pushed  past  him, 
annoyed,  but  Polwarth  held  out  a  little  phial  to 
him. 

"  Perhaps  that  is  what  you  want,  sir,"  he 
said. 

The  doctor  caught  it  hastily,  almost  angrily, 
from  his  hand,  looked  at  it,  uncorked  it,  and 
put  it  to  his  nose. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said :  "  this  is  just  what  I 
wanted,"  and  returned  instantly  to  the  cham- 
ber. 

The  little  man  resumed  his  patient  seat  on 
the  stair,  breathing  heavily.  Ten  minutes 
of  utter  silence  followed.  Then  Dorothy  passed 
him  with  a  note  in  her  hand,  and  hurried  down 
the  stair.  The  next  instant  Polwarth  heard  the 
sound  of  Niger's  hoofs  tearing  up  the  slope 
behind  the  house. 

"  I  have  got  some  more  medicines  here,  Miss 
Drake,"  he  said,  when  she  reappeared  on  the 
stair. 

As  he  spoke  he  brought  out  phial  after  phial, 
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as  if  his  pockets  widened  out  below  into  the 
mysterious  recesses  of  the  earth  to  which  as  a 
gnome  he  belonged.  Dorothy,  however,  told 
him  it  was  not  a  medicine  the  doctor  wanted 
now,  but  something  else,  she  did  not  know 
what.  Her  face  was  dreadfully  white,  but  as 
calm  as  an  ice-field.  She  went  back  into  the 
room,  and  Polwarth  sat  down  again. 

Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  had  passed 
when  he  heard  again  the  soft  thunder  of  Niger's 
hoofs  upon  the  sward ;  and  in  a  minute  more  up 
came  Lisbeth,  carrying  a  little  morocco  case 
which  she  left  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

Then  an  hour  passed,  during  which  he  heard 
nothing.  He  sat  motionless,  and  his  troubled 
lungs  grew  quiet. 

Suddenly  he  heard  Dorothy's  step  behind 
him,  and  rose. 

"  You  had  better  come  down  stairs  with  me," 
she  said,  in  a  voice  he  scarcely  knew,  and  her 
face  looked  almost  as  if  she  had  herself  passed 
through  a  terrible  illness. 

4f  How  is  the  poor  lady  1"  he  asked. 

"  The  immediate  danger  is  over,  the  doctor 
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says,  but  he  seems  in  great  doubt.  He  has 
sent  me  away.  Come  with  me  :  I  want  you  to 
have  a  glass  of  wine." 

"Has  he  recognized  her-?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  haven't  seen  any  sign  of 
it.  But  the  room  is  dark. — We  can  talk  better 
below." 

"  I  am  in  want  of  nothing,  my  dear  lady," 
said  Polwarth.  "  I  should  much  prefer  staying 
here — if  you  will  permit  me.  There  is  no 
knowing  when  I  might  be  of  service.  I  am  far 
from  unused  to  sick  chambers." 

"Do  as  you  please,  Mr.  Polwarth," said  Doro- 
thy, and  going  down  the  stair,  went  into  the 
garden. 

Once  more  Polwarth  resumed  his  seat. 

There  came  the  noise  of  a  heavy  fall,  which 
shook  him  where  he  sat.  He  started  up,  went 
to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  listened  a  moment, 
heard  a  hurried  step  and  the  sweeping  of  gar- 
ments, and  making  no  more  scruple,  opened  it 
and  looked  in. 

All  was  silent,  and  the  room  was  so  dark  he 
could  see  nothing.  Presently,  however,  he  de- 
scried, in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  a  prostrate 
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figure  that  could  only  be  the  doctor,  for  plainly 
it  was  the  nurse  on  her  knees  by  him.  He 
glanced  towards  the  bed.  There  all  was  still. 

"  She  is  gone  !"  he  thought  with  himself;  "  and 
the  poor  fellow  has  discovered  who  she  was  P' 

He  went  in. 

"  Have  you  no  brandy  f  he  said  to  the 
nurse. 

•'  On  that  table,"  she  answered. 

"  Lay  his  head  down  and  fetch  it." 

Notwithstanding  his  appearance,  the  nurse 
obeyed :  she  knew  the  doctor  required  brandy, 
but  had  lost  her  presence  of  mind. 

Polwarth  took  his  hand.  The  pulse  had 
vanished — and  no  wonder  !  Once  more,  utter- 
ly careless  of  himself,  had  the  healer  drained 
his  own  life-spring  to  supply  that  of  his  patient 
— knowing  as  little  now  what  that  patient  was 
to  him  as  he  knew  then  what  she  was  going  to 
be.  A  thrill  had  indeed  shot  to  his  heart  at  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  scarcely  alive  as  it  was,  when 
first  he  felt  her  pulse ;  what  he  saw  of  her 
averted  face  through  the  folded  shadows  of 
pillows  and  curtains  both  of  window  and  bed, 
woke  wild  suggestions ;  as  he  bared,  her  arm, 
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he  almost  gave  a  cry :  it  was  fortunate  that 
there  was  not  light  enough  to  show  the  scar  of 
his  own  lancet ;  but,  always  at  any  critical 
moment  self-possessed  to  coldness,  he  schooled 
himself  now  with  sternest  severity.  He  insisted  to 
himself  that  he  was  in  mortal  danger  of  being 
fooled  by  his  imagination — that  a  certain  in- 
delible imprint  on  his  brain  had  begun  to  phos- 
phoresce. If  he  did  not  banish  the  fancies 
crowding  to  overwhelm  him,  his  patient's  life, 
and  probably  his  own  reason  as  well,  would  be 
the  penalty.  Therefore,  with  will  obstinately 
strained,  he  kept  his  eyes  turned  from  the  face 
of  the  woman,  drawn  to  it  as  they  were  even 
by  the  terror  of  what  his  fancy  might  there 
show  him,  and  held  to  his  duty  in  spite  of 
growing  agony.  His  brain,  he  said  to  himself, 
was  so  fearfully  excited,  that  he  must  not  trust 
his  senses :  they  would  reflect  from  within, 
instead  of  transmitting  from  without.  And 
victoriously  did  he  rule,  until,  all  the  life  he 
had  in  gift  being  exhausted,  his  brain,  deserted 
by  his  heart,  gave  way,  and  when  he  turned 
from  the  bed,  all  but  unconscious,  he  could  only 
stagger  a  pace  or  two,  and  fell  like  one  dead. 
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Polwarth  got  some  brandy  into  his  mouth 
with  a  tea-spoon.  In  about  a  minute  his  heart 
began  to  beat. 

"  I  must  open  another  vein/'  he  murmured  as 
if  in  a  dream. 

When  he  had  swallowed  a  third  spoonful,  he 
lifted  his  eyelids  in  a  dreary  kind  of  way,  saw 
Polwarth,^and  remembered  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  attend  to — a  patient  at  the  moment  on 
his  hands,  probably — he  could  not  tell. 

tf  Tut !  give  me  a  wine-glass  of  the  stuff/' 
he  said. 

Polwarth  obeyed.  The  moment  he  swallow- 
ed it,  he  rose,  rubbing  his  forehead  as  if  trying 
to  remember,  and  mechanically  turned  towards 
the  bed.  The  nurse,  afraid  he  might  not  yet 
know  what  he  was  about,  stepped  between,  say- 
ing softly, 

"  She  is  asleep,  sir,  and  breathing  quietly." 

" Thank  God!"  he  whispered  with  a  sigh, 
and  turning  to  a  couch,  laid  himself  gently 
upon  it. 

The  nurse  looked  at  Polwarth,  as  much  as  to 
say  :  "  Who  is  to  take  the  command  now  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  outside,  nurse :  call  me  if  I  can  be 
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useful  to  you/'  he  replied  to  the  glance,  and 
withdrew  to  his  watch  on  the  top  of  the  stair. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  nurse 
came  out. 

"Do  you  want  me?"  said  Polwarth,  rising1 
hastily. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  answered.  "  The  doctor  says 
all  immediate  danger  is  over,  and  he  requires 
nobody  with  him.  I  am  going  to  look  after 
my  baby.  And  please,  sir,  nobody  is  to  go  in, 
for  he  says  she  must  not  be  disturbed.  The 
slightest  noise  might  spoil  everything :  she 
must  sleep  now  all  she  can." 

"Very  well,"  said  Polwarth,  and  sat  down 
again. 

The  day  went  on ;  the  sun  went  down  ;  the 
shadows  deepened ;  and  not  a  sound  came  from 
the  room.  Again  and  again  Dorothy  came  and 
peeped  up  the  stair,  but  seeing  the  little  man  at 
his  post,  like  Zacchaeus  up  the  sycamore,  was 
satisfied,  and  withdrew..  But  at  length  Pol- 
warth bethought  him  that  Ruth  would  be  an- 
xious, and  rose  reluctantly.  The  same  instant 
the  door  opened,  and  Faber  appeared.  He 
looked  very  pale  and  worn,  almost  haggard. 
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"  Would  you  call  Miss  Drake,"  he  said. 

Polwarth  went,  and  following  Dorothy  up  the 
stair  again,  heard  what  Faber  said. 

"  She  is  sleeping  beautifully,  but  I  dare  not 
leave  her.  I  must  sit  up  with  her  to-night. 
Send  my  man  to  tell  my  assistant  that  I  shall 
not  be  at  home.  Could  you  let  me  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  you  take  my  place?  And 
there  is  Polwarth  !  he  has  earned  his  dinner,  if 
any  one  has.  I  do  believe  we  owe  the  poor 
lady's  life  to  him." 

Dorothy  ran  to  give  the  message  and  her 
own  orders.  Polwarth  begged  she  would  tell  the 
groom  to  say  to  Ruth  as  he  passed  that  all  was 
well ;  and  when  the  meal  was  ready,  joined 
Faber. 

It  was  speedily  over,  for  the  doctor  seemed 
•anxious  to  be  again  with  his  patient.  Then 
Dorothy  went  to  Polwarth.  Both  were  full  of 
the  same  question  :  had  Faber  recognized  his 
wife  or  not?  Neither  had  come  to  a  certain 
conclusion.  Dorothy  thought  he  had,  but  that 
he  was  too  hard  and  proud  to  show  it ;  Polwarth 
thought  he  had  not,  but  had  been  powerfully 
reminded  of  her.  He  had  been  talking  strange- 
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ly,  he  said,  during  their  dinner,  and  had  drunk 
a  good  deal  of  wine  in  a  hurried  way. 

Polwarth's  conclusion  was  correct :  it  was 
with  an  excitement  almost  insane,  and  a  pleasure 
the  more  sorrowful  that  he  was  aware  of  its 
transientness,  a  pleasure  now  mingling,  now 
alternating  with  utter  despair,  that  Faber  re- 
turned to  sit  in  the  darkened  chamber,  watching 
the  woman  who  with  such  sweet  torture  re- 
minded him  of  her  whom  he  had  lost.  What  a 
strange,  unfathomable  thing  is  the  pleasure 
given  us  by  a  likeness !  It  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  our  humanity.  Now  she  had 
seemed  more,  now  less  like  his  Juliet ;  but  all 
the  time  he  could  see  her  at  best  only  very 
partially.  Ever  since  his  fall,  his  sight  had 
been  weak,  especially  in  twilight,  and  even 
when,  once  or  twice,  he  stood  over  her  as  she 
slept,  and  strained  his  eyes  to  their  utmost,  he 
could  not  tell  what  he  saw.  For,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  the  time  it  did  come,  its  way  would 
have  been  prepared  by  a  host  of  foregone 
thoughts,  Dorothy  had  schemed  to  delay  as 
much  as  she  could  the  discovery  which  she 
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trusted  in  her  heart  must  come  at  last ;  and  had 
therefore  contrived,  not  by  drawn  curtains 
merely,  but  by  closed  Venetian  shutters  as  well, 
to  darken  the  room  greatly.  And  now  he  had 
no  light  but  a  small  lamp,  with  a  shade. 

He  had  taken  a  book  with  him,  but  it  was 
little  he  read  that  night.  At  almost  regular 
intervals  he  rose  to  see  how  his  patient  fared. 
She  was  still  floating  in  the  twilight  shallows  of 
death,  whether  softly  drifting  on  the  ebb-tide 
of  sleep,  out  into  the  open  sea,  or,  on  its  flow, 
again  up  the  river  of  life,  he  could  not  yet  tell. 
Once  the  nurse  entered  the  room  to  see  if  any- 
thing were  wanted.  Faber  lifted  his  head,  and 
motioned  her  angrily  away,  making  no  ghost  of 
a  sound.  The  night  wore  on,  and  still  she 
slept.  In  his  sleepless  and  bloodless  brain 
strangest  thoughts  and  feelings  went  and  came. 
The  scents  of  old  roses,  the  stings  of  old  sins, 
awoke  and  vanished,  like  the  pulsing  of  fire-flies. 
But  even  now  he  was  the  watcher  of  his  own 
moods ;  and  when  amongst  the  rest  the  thought 
would  come  :  "  What  if  this  should  be  my  own 
Juliet !  Do  not  time  and  place  agree  with  the 
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possibility  ?"  and  for  a  moment  life  seemed  as  if 
it  would  burst  into  the  very  madness  of  delight, 
ever  and  again  his  common  sense  drove  him  to 
conclude  that  his  imagination  was  fooling  him. 
He  dared  not  yield  to  the  intoxicating  idea.  If 
he  did,  he  would  be  like  a  man  drinking  poison, 
well  knowing  that  every  sip,  in  itself  a  delight, 
brought  him  a  step  nearer  to  agony  and  death ! 
When  she  should  wake,  and  he  let  the  light  fall 
upon  her  face,  he  knew — so  he  said  to  himself — 
he  knew  the  likeness  would  vanish  in  an  appal- 
ling unlikeness,  a  mockery,  a  scoff  of  the  whole 
night  and  its  lovely  dream — in  a  face  which,  if 
beautiful  as  that  of  an  angel,  not  being  Juliet's, 
would  be  to  him  ugly,  unnatural,  a  discord  with 
the  one  music  of  his  memory.  Still  the  night 
was  chequered  with  moments  of  silvery  bliss,  in 
the  indulgence  of  the  mere,  the  known  fancy  of 
what  it  would  be  if  it  were  she,  vanishing  ever 
in  the  reviving  rebuke,  that  he  must  nerve 
himself  for  the  loss  of  that  which  the  morning 
must  dispel.  Yet,  like  one  in  a  dream,  who 
knows  it  is  but  a  dream,  and  scarce  dares 
breathe  lest  he  should  break  the  mirrored 
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ecstasy,  he  would  not  carry  the  lamp  to  the 
bedside :  no  act  of  his  should  disperse  the  airy 
flicker  of  the  lovely  doubt,  not  a  movement,  not 
a  nearer  glance,  until  stern  necessity  should 
command. 

History  knows  well  the  tendency  of  things 
to  repeat  themselves.  Similar  circumstances 
falling  together  must  incline  to  the  production 
of  similar  consequent  events. 

Towards  morning  Juliet  awoke  from  her 
long  sleep,  but  she  had  the  vessels  of  her  brain 
too  empty  of  the  life  of  this  world  to  recognize 
barely  that  which  was  presented  to  her  bodily 
vision.  Over  the  march  of  two  worlds,  that  of 
her  imagination,  and  that  of  fact,  her  soul 
hovered  fluttering,  and  blended  the  pre- 
sentments of  the  two  in  the  power  of  its 
unity. 

The  only  thing  she  saw  was  the  face  of  her 
husband,  sadly  lighted  by  the  dimmed  lamp. 
It  was  some  distance  away,  near  the  middle  of 
the  room :  it  seemed  to  her  miles  away,  yet 
near  enough  to  be  addressed.  It  was  a  more 
beautiful  face  now  than  ever  before — than  even 
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then  when  first  she  took  it  for  the  face  of  the 
Son  of  Man — more  beautiful,  and  more  like  him, 
for  it  was  more  human.  Thin  and  pale  with 
suffering,  it  was  nowise  feeble,  but  the  former 
self-sufficiency  had  vanished,  and  a  still  sorrow 
had  taken  its  place. 

He  sat  sunk  in  dim  thought.  A  sound  came 
that  shook  him  as  with  an  ague  fit.  Even  then 
he  mastered  his  emotion,  and  sat  still  as  a  stone. 
Or  was  it  delight  unmastered,  and  awe  inde- 
finable, that  paralyzed  him  ?  He  dared  not 
move  lest  he  should  break  the  spell.  Were  it 
fact,  or  were  it  but  yet  further  phantom  play  of 
his  senses,  it  should  unfold  itself;  not  with  a 
sigh  would  he  jar  the  unfolding,  but,  ear  only, 
listen  to  the  end.  In  the  utter  stillness  of  the 
room,  of  the  sleeping  house,  of  the  dark  embrac- 
ing night,  he  lay  in  famished  wait  for  every 
word. 

"  0  Jesus,"  said  the  voice,  as  of  one  strug- 
gling with  weariness,  or  one  who  speaks  her 
thoughts  in  a  dream,  imagining  she  reads  from  a 
book,  a  gentle,  tired  voice: — "  0  Jesus!  after 
all,  thou  art  there !  They  told  me  thou  wast 
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dead,  and  gone  nowhere!  They  said  there 
never  was  such  a  one !  And  there  thou  art ! 
0  Jesus,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Art  thou  going  to 
do  anything  with  me? — I  wish  I  were  a  leperr 
or  anything  that  thou  wouldst  make  clean ! 
But  how  couldst  thou,  for  I  never  quite  be- 
lieved in  thee,  and  never  loved  thee  before? 
And  there  was  my  Paul !  oh,  how  I  loved  my 
Paul !  and  he  wouldn't  do  it.  I  begged  and 
begged  him,  for  he  was  my  husband  when  I  wa» 
alive — I  begged  him  to  take  me  and  make  me 
clean,  but  he  wouldn't :  he  was  too  pure  to 
pardon  me.  He  let  me  lie  in  the  dirt !  It  was 
all  right  of  him,  but  surely,  Lord,  thou  couldst 
afford  to  pity  a  poor  girl  that  hardly  knew 
what  she  was  doing.  My  heart  is  very  sore, 
and  my  whole  body  is  ashamed,  and  I  feel  so 
stupid !  Do  help  me  if  thou  canst.  I  denied 
thee,  I  know  ;  but  then  I  cared  for  nothing  but 
my  husband  ;  and  the  denial  of  a  silly  girl  could 
not  hurt  thee,  if  indeed  thou  art  Lord  of  all 
worlds  ! — I  know  thou  wilt  forgive  me  for  that. 
But,  0  Christ,  please,  if  thou  canst  any  way  do- 
it, make  me  fit  for  Paul.  Tell  him  to  beat  me- 
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and  forgive  me. — 0  my  Saviour,  do  not  look  at 
me  so,  or  I  shall  forget  Paul  himself,  and  die 
weeping  for  joy.  Oh,  my  Lord!  Oh,  my 
Paul !" 

For  Paul  had  gently  risen  from  his  chair,  and 
come  one  step  nearer — where  he  stood  looking 
on  her  with  such  a  smile  as  seldom  has  been 
upon  human  face — a  smile  of  unutterable  sor- 
row, love,  repentance,  hope.  She  gazed, 
speechless  now,  her  spirit  drinking  in  the 
vision  of  that  smile.  It  was  like  mountain  air, 
like  water,  like  wine,  like  eternal  life !  It  was 
forgiveness  and  peace  from  the  Lord  of  all. 
And  had  her  brain  been  as  clear  as  her  heart, 
could  she  have  taken  it  for  less  ?  If  the  sinner 
forgave  her,  what  did  the  Perfect  ? 

Paul  dared  not  go  nearer — partly  from  dread 
of  the  consequences  of  increased  emotion.  Her 
lips  began  to  move  again,  and  her  voice  to 
murmur,  but  he  could  distinguish  only  a  word 
here  and  there.  Slowly  the  eyelids  fell  over 
the  great  dark  eyes,  the  words  dissolved  into 
syllables,  the  sounds  ceased  to  be  words  at  all, 
and  vanished  :  her  soul  had  slipped  away  into 
Borne  silent  dream. 
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Then  at  length  he  approached  on  tiptoe. 
For  a  few  moments  he  stood  and  gazed  on 
the  sleeping  countenance — then  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  cried, 

"  God,  if  thou  be  anywhere,  I  thank  thee." 

Reader,  who  knowest  better,  do  not  inock 
him.  Gently  excuse  him.  His  brain  was  ex- 
cited ;  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  particles 
of  the  human  cauliflower ;  a  rush  of  chemical 
changes  and  interchanges  was  going  on  ;  the 
tide  was  setting  for  the  vasty  deep  of  marvel,, 
which  was  nowhere  but  within  itself.  And 
then  he  was  in  love  with  his  wife,  therefore 
open  to  deceptions  without  end,  for  is  not  all 
love  a  longing  after  what  never  was  and  never 
can  be? 

He  was  beaten.  But  scorn  him  not  for  yield- 
ing. Think  how  he  was  beaten.  Could  he 
help  it  that  the  life  in  him  proved  too  much 
for  the  death  with  which  he  had  sided  ?  Was 
it  poltroonery  to  desert  the  cause  of  ruin  for 
that  of  growth  ?  of  essential  slavery  for  ordered 
freedom?  of  disintegration  for  vital  and  enlarg- 
ing unity?  He  had  "said  to  corruption,  Thou 
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art  my  father ;  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my 
mother,  and  my  sister;"  but  a  mightier  than 
he,  the  Life  that  lighteth  every  man  that  com- 
eth  into  the  world,  had  said,  "  0  thou  enemy, 
destruction  shall  have  a  perpetual  end ;"  and 
he  could  not  stand  against  the  life  by  which  he 
stood.  When  it  comes  to  this,  what  can  a  man 
do  ?  Remember  he  was  a  created  being — or,  if 
you  will  not  allow  that,  then  something  great- 
ly less.  If  not  "  loved  into  being  "  by  a  per- 
fect Will,  in  his  own  image  of  life  and  law,  he 
had  but  a  mother  whom  he  never  could  see,  be- 
cause she  could  never  behold  either  herself  or 
him  :  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  dead,  and 
must  be  pardoned  if  he  gave  a  foolish  cry  after 
a  parent  worth  having. 

Wait,  thou  who  countest  such  a  cry  a  weak 
submission,  until,  having  refused  to  take  thine 
hour  with  thee,  thine  hour  overtakes  thee : 
then  see  if  thou  wilt  stand  out.  Another's 
battle  is  easy.  God  only  knows  with  what 
earthquakes  and  thunders,  that  hour,  on  its 
way  to  find  thee,  may  level  the  mountains  and 
valleys  between.  If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect  in 
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the  greatness  of  thy  way,  thou  must  learn  to 
live  in  the  fire  of  thy  own  divine  nature  turned 
against  thy  conscious  self :  learn  to  smile  con- 
tent in  that,  and  thou  wilt  out-satan  Satan  in 
the  putridity  of  essential  meanness,  yea,  self- 
satisfied  in  very  virtue  of  thy  shame,  thou  wilt 
count  it  the  throned  apotheosis  of  inbred  hon- 
our. But  seeming  is  not  being — least  of  all 
self-seeming.  Dishonour  will  yet  be  dishonour, 
if  all  the  fools  in  creation  should  be  in  love 
with  it,  and  call  it  glory. 

In  an  hour,  Juliet  woke  again,  vaguely  re- 
membering a  heavenly  dream,  whose  odorous 
air  yet  lingered,  and  made  her  happy,  she 
knew  not  why.  Then  what  a  task  would  have 
been  Faber's!  For  he  must  not  go  near  her. 
The  balance  of  her  life  trembled  on  a  knife- 
edge,  and  a  touch  might  incline  it  towards 
death.  A  sob  might  determine  the  doubt. 

But  as  soon  as  he  saw  sign  that  her  sleep 
was  beginning  to  break,  he  all  but  extinguished 
the  light,  then  having  felt  her  pulse,  listened  to 
her  breathing,  and  satisfied  himself  generally 
of  her  condition,  crept  from  the  room,  and  call- 
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ing  the  nurse,  told  her  to  take  his  place.  He 
would  be  either  in  the  next  room,  he  said,  or 
within  call  in  the  park. 

He  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  but  could  not 
rest ;  rose  and  had  a  bath  ;  listened  at  Juliet's 
door,  and  hearing  no  sound,  went  to  the  stable. 
Niger  greeted  him  with  a  neigh  of  pleasure. 
He  made  haste  to  saddle  him,  his  hands  trem- 
bling so  that  he  could  hardly  get  the  straps 
into  the  girth  buckles. 

"  That's  Niger  I"  said  Juliet,  hearing  his 
whinny.  "  Is  he  come  !" 

"  Who,  ma'am  T  asked  the  nurse,  a  stranger 
to  Glaston,  of  course. 

"  The  doctor — is  he  come?" 

"He's  but  just  gone,  ma'am.  He's  been 
sitting  by  you  all  night — would  let  no  one 
else  come  near  you.  Rather  peculiar,  in  my 
opinion !" 

,  A  soft  flush,  all  the  blood  she  could  show, 
tinged  her  cheek.  It  was  Hope's  own  colour — 
the  reflection  of  a  red  rose  from  a  white. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

NOWHERE  AND  EVERYWHERE. 

1HABER  sprung  upon  Niger's  back,  and  gal- 
-*•  loped  wildly  through  the  park.  His  soul 
was  like  a  southern  sea  under  a  summer  tor- 
nado. The  slow  dawn  was  gathering  under  a 
smoky  cloud  with  an  edge  of  cold  yellow ; 
a  thin  wind  was  abroad ;  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
night,  and  the  grass  was  wet  and  cool  to  Niger's 
hoofs;  the  earth  sent  up  a  savour,  which  like  a 
soft  warp  was  crossed  by  a  woof  of  sweet 
odours  from  leaf-buds  and  wild  flowers,  and 
spangled  here  and  there  with  a  silver  thread  of 
bird  song — for  but  few  of  the  beast-angels  were 
awake  yet.  Through  the  fine  consorting  mass 
of  silence  and  odour,  went  the  soft  thunder  of 
Niger's  gallop  over  the  turf.  His  master's  joy 
VOL.  III.  T 
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had  overflowed  into  him  :  the  creatures  are  not 
all  stupid  that  cannot  speak  ;  some  of  them  are 
with  us  more  than  we  think.  According  to  the 
grand  old  tale,  God  made  his  covenant  with  all 
the  beasts  that  came  out  of  the  ark  as  well  as 
with  Noah ;  for  them  also  he  set  his  bow  of 
hope  in  the  cloud  of  fear  ;  they  are  God's  crea- 
tures, God  bless  them !  and  if  not  exactly 
human,  are,  I  think,  something  more  than 
humanish.  Niger  gave  his  soul  with  his  legs 
to  his  master's  mood  that  morning.  He  was 
used  to  hard  gallops  with  him  across  country, 
but  this  was  different ;  this  was  plainly  a  frolic, 
the  first  he  had  had  since  he  came  into  his 
service  ;  and  a  frolic  it  should  be ! 

A  deeper,  loftier,  lovelier  morning  was  dawn- 
ing in  Faber's  world  unseen.  One  dread 
burden  was  lifted  from  his  being :  his  fierce 
pride,  his  unmanly  cruelty,  his  spotless  selfish- 
ness, had  not  hunted  a  woman  soul  quite  into 
the  mouldy  jaws  of  the  grave ;  she  was  given 
back  to  him,  to  tend,  and  heal,  and  love  as  he 
had  never  yet  dreamed  of  loving!  Endless 
was  the  dawn  that  was  breaking  in  him ;  un- 
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utterably  sweet  the  joy.  Life  was  now  to  be 
lived — not  endured.  How  he  would  nurse  the 
lily  he  had  bruised  and  broken  !  From  her  own 
remorse  he  would  shield  her.  He  would  be  to 
her  a  summer  land — a  refuge  from  the  wind,  a 
covert  from  the  tempest.  He  would  be  to  her 
like  that  Saviour  for  whom,  in  her  wandering 
fancy,  she  had  taken  him :  never  more  in  vagu- 
est thought  would  he  turn  from  her.  If,  in 
any  evil  mood,  a  thought  unkind  should  dare 
glance  back  at  her  past,  he  would  clasp  her  the 
closer  to  his  heart,  the  more  to  be  shielded  that 
the  shield  itself  was  so  poor.  Once  he  laughed 
aloud  as  he  rode,  to  find  himself  actually  won- 
dering whether  the  story  of  the  resurrection. 
could  be  true ;  for  what  had  the  restoration  of 
his  Juliet  in  common  with  the  outworn  super- 
stition ?  In  any  overwhelming  joy,  he  conclud- 
ed, the  heart  leans  to  lovely  marvel. 

But  there  is  as  much  of  the  reasonable  as  of 
to  us  the  marvellous  in  that  which  alone  has 
ever  made  credible  proffer  towards  the  filling  of 
the  gulf  whence  issue  all  the  groans  of  human- 
ity. Let  Him  be  tested  by  the  only  test  that 
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can,  on  the  supposition  of  his  asserted  nature,  be 
applied  to  him — that  of  obedience  to  the  words 
he  has  spoken — words  that  commend  them- 
selves to  every  honest  nature.  Proof  of  other 
sort,  if  it  could  be  granted,  would,  leaving  our 
natures  where  they  were,  only  sink  us  in  con- 
demnation. 

Why  should  I  pursue  the  story  farther  ?  and 
if  not  here,  where  better  should  I  stop?  The 
true  story  has  no  end — no  end.  But  endlessly 
dreary  would  the  story  be,  were  there  no  Life 
living  by  its  own  will,  no  perfect  Will,  one  with 
an  almighty  heart,  no  Love  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  Offer  me  an 
eternity  in  all  things  else  after  my  own  imagina- 
tion, but  without  a  perfect  Father,  and  I  say 
No ;  let  me  die,  even  as  the  unbelieving  would 
have  it.  Not  believing  in  the  Father  of  Jesus, 
they  are  right  in  not  desiring  to  live.  Heartily 
do  I  justify  them  therein.  For  all  this  talk  and 
disputation  about  immortality,  wherein  is  re- 
garded only  the  continuance  of  consciousness 
beyond  what  we  call  death,  it  is  to  me,  with 
whatever  splendour  of  intellectual  coruscation 
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it  be  accompanied,  but  little  better  than  a  fool- 
ish babble,  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot. 
Apart  from  himself,  God  forbid  there  should  be 
any  immortality.  If  it  could  be  proved  apart 
from  him,  then  apart  from  him  it  could  be,  and 
would  be  infinite  damnation.  It  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  were  but  an  unmitigated  evil.  And 
if  it  be  impossible  without  him,  it  cannot  be 
believed  without  him  ;  if  it  could  be  proved 
without  him,  the  belief  so  gained  would  be  an 
evil.  Only  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Father 
of  Christ,  did  the  endlessness  of  being  become  a 
doctrine  of  bliss  to  men.  If  he  be  the  first  life, 
the  author  of  his  own,  to  speak  after  the  language 
of  men,  and  the  origin  and  source  of  all  other 
life,  it  can  be  only  by  knowing  him  that  we  can 
know  whether  we  shall  live  or  die.  Nay  more, 
far  more  ! — the  knowledge  of  him  by  such  inner- 
most contact  as  is  possible  only  between  creator 
and  created,  and  possible  only  when  the  created 
has  aspired  to  be  one  with  the  will  of  the 
creator,  such  knowledge  and  such  alone  is  life 
to  the  created ;  it  is  the  very  life,  that  alone  for 
the  sake  of  which  God  created  us.  If  we  are 
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one  with  God  in  heart,  in  righteousness,  in 
desire,  no  death  can  touch  us,  for  we  are  life, 
and  the  garment  of  immortality,  the  endless 
length  of  days  which  is  but  the  mere  shadow  of 
the  eternal,  follows  as  a  simple  necessity :  he  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  or  of  the  dying,  but  of 
the  essentially  alive.  Without  this  inmost  know- 
ledge of  him,  this  oneness  with  him,  we  have  no 
life  in  us,  for  it  is  life,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  all  this  outward  show  of  things,  and  our 
troubled  condition  in  the  midst  of  them,  exists. 
All  that  is  mighty,  grand,  harmonious,  therefore 
in  its  own  nature  true,  is.  If  not,  then  dearly  I 
thank  the  grim  Death,  that  I  shall  die  and  not 
live.  Thus  undeceived,  my  only  terror  would 
be  that  the  unbelievers  might  be  but  half  right, 
and  there  might  be  a  life,  so-called,  beyond  the 
grave  without  a  God. 

My  brother  man,  is  the  idea  of  a  God  too 
good  or  too  foolish  for  thy  belief?  or  is  it  that 
thou  art  not  great  enough  or  humble  enough  to 
hold  it?  In  either  case,  I  will  believe  it  for 
thee  and  for  me.  Only  be  not  stiff-necked  when 
the  truth  begins  to  draw  thee :  thou  wilt  find  it 
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hard  if  she  has  to  go  behind  and  drive  thee — 
hard  to  kick  against  the  divine  goads,  which, 
be  thou  ever  so  mulish,  will  be  too  much  for 
thee  at  last.  Yea,  the  time  will  come  when 
thou  wilt  goad  thyself  towards  the  divine.  But 
hear  me  this  once  more :  the  God,  the  Jesus,  in 
whom  I  believe,  are  not  the  God,  the  Jesus,  in 
whom  you  fancy  I  believe :  you  know  them  not ; 
your  idea  of  them  is  not  mine.  If  you  knew 
them  you  would  believe  in  them,  for  to  know 
them  is  to  believe  in  them.  Say  not,  "  Let  him 
teach  me,  then,"  except  you  mean  it  in  submis- 
sive desire ;  for  he  has  been  teaching  you  all 
this  time  :  if  you  have  been  doing  his  teaching, 
you  are  on  the  way  to  learn  more  ;  if  you  hear 
and  do  not  heed,  where  is  the  wonder  that  the 
things  I  tell  you  sound  in  your  ears  as  the  mut- 
tering of  a  dotard  ?  They  convey  to  you 
nothing,  it  may  be ;  but  that  which  makes  of 
them  words — words — words,  lies  in  you,  not  in 
me.  Yours  ,is  the  killing  power.  They  would 
bring  you  life,  but  the  death  in  him  that  know- 
eth  and  doeth  not  is  strong ;  in  your  air  they 
drop  and  die,  winged  things  no  more. 
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For  days  Faber  took  measures  not  to  be  seen 
by  Juliet.  But  he  was  constantly  about  the 
place,  and  when  she  woke  from  a  sleep,  they 
had  often  to  tell  her  that  he  had  been  by  her 
side  all  the  time  she  slept.  At  night  he  wa& 
either  in  her  room  or  in  the  next  chamber. 
Dorothy  used  to  say  to  her  that  if  she  wanted 
her  husband,  she  had  only  to  go  to  sleep.  She 
was  greatly  tempted  to  pretend,  but  would  not. 

At  length  Faber  requested  Dorothy  to  tell 
Juliet  that  the  doctor  said  she  might  send  for 
her  husband  when  she  pleased.  Much  as  he 
longed  to  hear  her  voice,  he  would  not  come 
without  her  permission. 

He  was  by  her  side  the  next  moment.  But 
for  minutes  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  a  speech- 
less embrace  was  all. 

It  does  not  concern  me  to  relate  how  by 
degrees  they  came  to  a  close  understanding. 
Where  love  is,  everything  is  easy,  or,  if  not 
eas7»  y^t  to  be  accomplished.  Of  course  Faber 
made  his  return  confession  in  full.  I  will  not 
say  that  Juliet  had  not  her  respondent  pangs 
of  retrospective  jealousy.  Love,  although  an 
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angel,  has  much  to  learn  yet,  and  the  demon 
Jealousy  may  be  one  of  the  schoolmasters  of 
her  coming  perfection  :  God  only  knows.  There 
must  be  a  divine  way  of  casting  out  the  demon  ; 
else  how  would  it  be  hereafter  ? 

Unconfessed  to  each  other,  their  falls  would 
for  ever  have  been  between  to  part  them ;  con- 
fessed, they  drew  them  together  in  sorrow  and 
humility  and  mutual  consoling. 

The  little  Amanda  could  not  tell  whether 
Juliet's  house  or  Dorothy's  was  her  home : 
when  at  the  one,  she  always  talked  of  the  other 
as  home.  She  called  her  father  papa,  and  Juliet 
mamma;  Dorothy  had  been  auntie  from  the  first. 
She  always  wrote  her  name,  Amanda  Duck 
Faber.  From  all  this  the  gossips  of  Glaston 
explained  everything  satisfactorily  :  Juliet  had 
left  her  husband  on  discovering  that  he  had  a 
child  of  whose  existence  he  had  never  told  her  ; 
but  learning  that  the  mother  was  dead,  yielded 
at  length,  and  was  reconciled.  That  was  the 
nearest  they  ever  came  to  the  facts,  and  it  was 
not  needful  they  should  ever  know  more.  The 
talkers  of  the  world  are  not  on  the  jury  of  the 
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court  of  the  universe.  There  are  many,  doubt- 
less, who  need  the  shame  of  a  public  exposure 
to  make  them  recognize  their  own  doing  for 
what  it  is ;  but  of  such  Juliet  had  not  been. 
Her  husband  knew  her  fault — that  was  enough  ; 
he  knew  also  his  own  immeasurably  worse  than 
hers,  but  when  they  folded  each  other  to  the 
heart,  they  left  their  faults  outside — as  God 
does,  when  he  casts  our  sins  behind  his  back,  in 
utter  uncreation. 

I  will  say  nothing  definite  as  to  the  condition 
of  mind  at  which  Faber  had  arrived  when  last 
Wingfold  and  he  had  a  talk  together.  He  was 
growing,  and  that  is  all  we  can  require  of  any 
man.  He  would  not  say  he  was  a  believer  in 
the  supernal,  but  he  believed  more  than  he 
said,  and  he  never  talked  against  belief.  Also 
he  went  as  often  as  he  could  to  church,  which, 
little  as  it  means  in  general,  did  not  mean  little 
when  the  man  was  Paul  Faber,  and  where  the 
minister  was  Thomas  Wingfold. 

It  is  time  for  the  end.  Here  it  is — in  a  little 
poem,  which,  on  her  next  birthday,  the  curate 
gave  Dorothy  : 
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O  wind  of  God,  that  blowest  in  the  mind, 
Blow,  blow  and  wake  the  gentle  spring  in  uie  ; 

Blow,  swifter  blow,  a  strong  warm  summer  wind, 
Till  all  the  flowers  with  eyes  come  out  to  see  ; 
Blow  till  the  fruit  hangs  red  on  every  tree, 

And  our  high-soaring  song-larks  meet  thy  dove — 

High  the  imperfect  soars,  descends  the  perfect  Love. 

Blow  not  the  less  though  winter  cometh  then  ; 

Blow,  wind  of  God,  blow  hither  changes  keen  ; 
Let  the  spring  creep  into  the  ground  again, 

The  flowers  close  all  their  eyes,  not  to  be  seen ; 

All  lives  in  thee  that  ever  once  hath  been  : 
Blow,  fill  my  upper  air  with  icy  storms  ; 
Breathe  cold,  O  wind  of  God,  and  kill  my  canker-worms. 


THE  END. 
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"This  book  is  bright,  pleasant  reading."— British  Quarterly  Review. 
"  A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  works  of  the  time.    It  is  full  of  life 
and  colour." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  well  executed  book  by  a  polished  and  vigorous  writer."— The  World. 

THE   SEA  OF  MOUNTAINS :  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 

LORD  DUFFERIN'S  TOUR  THROUGH  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  IN  1876.  By 
MOLTNEUX  ST.  JOHN.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait  of  Lord 
Dufferin.  21s. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  has  given  us  in  these  pages  a  record  of  all  that  was  seen  and  done 
in  a  very  successful  visit.  His  book  is  instructive,  and  it  should  be  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,"— Times. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  shrewd  and  lively  writer.  The  reader  will  find  ample  variety 
in  his  book,  which  is  well  worth  perusal." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  are  amusing,  interesting,  and  even  valuable.  They  give  us  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  great  quarrel  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  and  they  contain  a  full  report  of  Lord  Dufferin's  great  speech  at 
Victoria.  Then  there  are  some  graphic  sketches  of  social  life  and  scenery,  and 
some  entertaining  stories.' — Spectator. 

A  MAN  OF  OTHER  DAYS  :   Recollections  of  the 

MARQUIS  DE  BEAUREGARD.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  CHARLOTTE 
M.  YONGE,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.  2  vols.  21s. 
"  The  '  man  of  former  times  '  whose  biography  is  now  introduced  to  our  notice, 
•will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read  the  correspondence  of  Count  Joseph  de 
Maistre.  A  Savoyard  by  birth,  M.  Costa  de  Beauregard  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  last  years  of  the  Monarchy,  the  Revolution,  and  the  early  promise  of  General 
Bonaparte.  The  opening  chapters  of  the  work  introduce  us  to  Paris  society  at  the 
time  when  it  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  accompany  our 
Lero  to  Mme.  Geoffrin's  salon,  where  Marmontel,  Rochefoucauld,  Greuze,  Diderot, 
Cochin,  and  many  others,  discourse  literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  Sent  off  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  education  by  mixing  with  all  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  day,  young  Costa  writes  home  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  sights  he 
has  seen  and  the  company  to  which  he  has  been  introduced.  The  variety  of  scenes 
described  in  these  pleasant  memoirs,  the  historical  personages  crowded  on  the 
canvas,  and  the  account  of  the  noble  struggle  of  Savoy  against  the  French  Repub- 
lic, give  to  the  whole  work  a  dramatic  interest  which  derives  additional  charm 
from  the  character  of  the  Marquis  himself — a  character  in  which  high  principle, 
genuine  wit,  and  patriotism  are  happily  blended  together."— Saturday  Review. 
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A  LEGACY :  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  JOHN 

MARTIN,  Schoolmaster  and  Poet.  Written  and  Edited  by  the 
Author  of  "  JOHN  HALIFAX."  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait.  21s. 

"  This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  book.  It  records  the  life,  work,  aspira- 
tions, and  death  of  a  schoolmaster  and  poet,  of  lowly  birth  but  high-strung  and 
ambitious  soul.  His  writings  brim  with  vivid  thought,  keen  analysis  of  feel- 
ing, touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant  criticism  of  men  and  books,  ex- 
pressed in  scholarly  language." — Guardian. 

"  Mrs.  Craik  has  related  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  story — a  story  of  faith  and 
courage  and  untiring  energy  on  the  part  of  a  young  and  gifted  man,  who  might 
tinder  other  circumstances  have  won  a  place  in  literature.  The  story  is  one  worth 
reading."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  volumes  a  well-known  novelist  presents  us  with  a  history  so  touching, 
so  marvellous,  and  so  simple,  as  no  invention  could  produce.  Few  more  pathetic 
or  more  instructive  volumes  have  fallen  in  our  way." — Morning  Post. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  this  charming  book,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  gem  of  beautiful  writing,  showing  the  finished  style  and  graceful 
heart  of  the  talented  authoress,  but  because  the  subject  matter  in  itself  is  of 
absorbing  interest." — Church  Review. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY,  from  the  Papers  of  CHRISTOPHER  JEAFFRESON,  of  Dul- 
lingham  House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRE- 
SON, Author  of  "A  Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

" Two  volumes  of  very  attractive  matter: — letters  which  illustrate  agriculture, 
commerce,  war,  love,  and  social  manners,  accounts  of  passing  public  events,  and 
details  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gazettes,  and  which  come  with  singular 
freshness  from  private  letters." — Athenseum. 

"  Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library 
shelves  with  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Reresby." — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  In  the  interests  of  history  a  publication  such  as  the  present  is  of  almost  in- 
calculable value.  Every  historical  student  ought  to  make  himself  acquainted 
witfh  these  two  very  delightful  volumes." — Morning  Post. 

HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH   HUMOUR.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  G.  L'EsTRANGE,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Harness,"  &c.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

"  This  work  contains  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  information.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  anecdote  and  epigram  in  its  pages,  and  for  any- 
thing like  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  valua  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself."— John  Bull. 

"  This  work  gives  evidence  of  a  vast  deal  of  industry  and  study  of  the  subject, 
and  is  distinguished  by  considerable  analytical  power,  and  contains  many  pleasant 
anecdotes." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  book  of  the  highest  mark  and  character.  The  literary  man,  the  antiquarian, 
.and  the  historian  will  combine  in  pronouncing  it  worthy  of  admission  into  every 
well-selected  library."— Messenger. 

MY  LIFE,  FROM  1815  TO  1849.   By  CHARLES  LOFTUS, 

formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
Author  of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land."  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

"  The  praise  which  the  Athenseum  gave  to  the  first  portion  of  Major  Loftus's  work, 
may  be  fairly  awarded  to  the  second.  These  reminiscences  are  pleasantly  told. 
There  is  a  cheeriness  about  them  which  communicates  itself  to  the  reader." — 
Athenseum. 

'.'  A  thoroughly  interesting  and  readable  book,  which  we  heartily  recommend  as 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  autobiographies  we  ever  read."— Standard. 
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HISTOEY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:     CATHAEINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  1  &  2.  Demy  8vo.  30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Dixon's  powers.  It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history."— 
Athenseum. 

"  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  paina 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight."— Morning  Post. 

"  The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable- 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas,  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  descriptions 
reach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  power." — Daily  News. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  THE  HISTOEY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS  :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 
By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Price  30s. 
Completing  the  Work. 

"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens  '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Every  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library." — Post. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  pre-eminently  the  art  of  interesting  his  readers.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  narrative  of  considerable  value,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
written  with  power  and  picturesque  effect." — Daily  News. 

HISTOEY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.   A  NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12s. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Penn '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England."— Examiner. 

FEEEEUSSIA.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  reader* 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect." — Saturday  Review. 

THE    SWITZEES.      By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

u  A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable."— Daily  News. 
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CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.      By  LORD 

WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.    SECOND  SERIES.    2  volumes  demy  8  vo.    30s. 

Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Second  Series  of  this  work  are — The 
Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold ;  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Beau- 
fort ;  the  Earls  of  Durham  and  Carlisle ;  Lords  Byron,  Clyde,  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence,  and  Cockburn;  Sirs  Walter  Scott,  G.  Wombwell,  A.  Barnard,  John 
Elley,  Sidney,  Harry,  and  C.  F.  Smith;  Count  D'Orsay;  Dr.  Dodd ;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moore,  Theodore  Hook,  Leigh  Hunt,  Jordan,  James,  Horace,  and 
Albert  Smith,  Beazley,  Tattersall,  Hudson,  Ude,  George  Colman,  The  Kembles, 
G.  F.  Cooke,  Charles  Young,  Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Yates,  Harley ;  Miss 
Foote;  Mrs.  Nisbet;  Mesdames  Catalani ,  Grassini,  Kachel,  &c. 
"  This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  reminiscences  is  fully  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  preceding  one.    Lord  William  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memory, 
and  he  writes  easily  and  pleasantly."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"One  of  the  best  books  of  the  season.  Pleasant  anecdotes,  exciting  episodes,  smart 
sayings,  witticisms,  and  repartees  are  to  be  found  on  every  page."— Court  Journal. 

COACHING  ;  With  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  ROAD.  By 
LORD  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX,  Author  of  "  Celebrities  I  have 
Known,"  &c.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  BEAU- 
FORT, K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching 
Club.  1  vol.  deiny  8vo.  15s. 

"  Lord  William's  book  is  genial,  discursive,  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author's  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories,  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
some  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  Nor  does  Lord  William  by  any  means  limit 
himself  to  the  English  roads,  and  English  coaches.  Bianconi's  Irish  cars,  the  con- 
tinental diligences,  with  anecdotes  of  His  Grace  of  Wellington,  when  Lord  William 
was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp  during  the  occupation  of  Paris,  with  many  other 
matters  more  or  less  germane  to  his  subject,  are  all  brought  in  more  or  less 
naturally.  Altogether  his  volume,  with  the  variety  of  its  contents,  will  be  found 
pleasant  reading."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  WITH  SELECTIONS  FROM 

HIS    DIARIES  AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  WIFE. 
2  vols.  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     24s. 

"  This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czerny, 
Spontini,  Rossini,  Auber,  Hale"vy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persian!, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Rachel,  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Doiizelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Paton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  C.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cheles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  l  Music  of  the 
Future' and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Ruben- 
stein,  Dr.  yon  BUlow,  Litplff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists,  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  Mr. 
Hullah,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsens,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Third,  Humboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
•Thomas  More,  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes."— Athenxum. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.  30s. 

FROM  THE  TIMES:— "All  the  civilized  world— English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  duo  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lovely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixou,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptiona 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both 
volumes  are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  30s. 

"  These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the  noblest 
men  and  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others,  commemorated  by  English 
history.  The  grand  old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.  Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon' s"— Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE  GONNE- 

VILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE, 
Author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 
"  This  very  interesting  memoir  brings  us  within  the  presence  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  some  of  the  chiefs  who  upheld  the  fortunes  of  the  First  Empire ;  and  its 
anecdotes  about  that  extraordinary  man  are  evidently  genuine  and  very  charac- 
teristic. It  introduces  us  to  the  inner  life  and  real  state  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
lays  bare  the  causes  of  its  strength  and  weakness.  The  work  discloses  a  variety 
of  details  of  interest  connected  with  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred 
Days,  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830.  We  have  dwelt 
at  length  on  this  instructive  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  memorable  age,  and 
can  commend  it  cordially  to  our  readers."— The  Times. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM  1809  TO 

1816.  By  CHARLES  LOFTUS,  formerly  of  the  Koyal  Navy, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

"It  was  a  happy  thought  that  impelled  Major  Loftus  to  give  us  these  reminis- 
cences of  '  the  old  war,'  which  still  retains  so  strong  a  hold  on  our  sympathies. 
Every  word  from  an  intelligent  actor  in  these  stirring  scenes  is  now  valuable. 
Major  Loftus  played  the  part  allotted  to  him  with  honour  and  ability,  and  he 
relates  the  story  of  his  sea  life  with  spirit  and  vigour.  Some  of  his  sea  stories  are 
as  laughable  as  anything  in  'Peter  Simple,' while  many  of  his  adventures  on 
shore  remind  us  of  Charles  Lever  in  his  freshest  days.  During  his  sea  life 
Major  Loftus  became  acquainted  with  many  distinguished  persons.  Besides  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  William  IV.,  he  was  brought  into- 
personal  relation  with  the  allied  Sovereigns,  the  Due  D'Angouleme,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  A  more  genial,  pleasant,  wholesome  book  we 
have  not  often  read."— Standard. 
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WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND    COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  THE  QUEEN. 
Fourth  Edition.  1  vol.  small  4to,  5s.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  flnd  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature. ' ' — A  thenxum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissivenesa 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life."— British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  THE  QUEEN,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined." — Standard. 

"  These  letters  are  exceptionally  graceful  and  touching,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit. " — Graphic. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Rev.  F. 

ARNOLD,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"  This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able.    The  style  is  original,  the  thought 
vigorous,  the  information  wide,  and  the  portrait-painting  artistic." — John  Butt. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL  ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  SPENCER  WAL- 

POLE.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.     30s. 

"  Mr.  Walpole's  work  reflects  credit  not  only  on  his  industry  in  compiling  an 
important  biography  from  authentic  material,  but  also  on  his  eloquence,  power  of 
interpreting  political  change,  and  general  literary  address.  The  biography  will  take 
rank  in  our  literature,  both  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and  his  period, 
as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness." — Morning  Post. 

MY  YEAR  IN  AN  INDIAN  FORT.     By  Mrs. 

GUTHRIE.     2  vols.  cro\vn  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     21s. 

"Written  with  intelligence  and  ability."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  pleasantly  written  book.  Mrs.  Quthrie  appears  to  have  enjoyed  her  visit  to 
the  Fort  of  Belgaum,  in  the  Deccan,  immensely.  Those  who  know  India,  and 
those  who  do  not,  may  read  her  work  with  pleasure  and  profit." — Standard. 

"  Mrs.  Guthrie's  charming  book  affords  a  truthful  and  agreeable  picture  of  an 
English  lady's  life  in  India."— Globe, 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    By  J.  W.  BOD- 

DAM-WHETHAM,  Author  of  "Pearls  of  the  Pacific,"  &c.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.  15s. 

"  Mr.  Boddam-Whetham  writes  easily  and  agreeably." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Whetham's  new  volume  contains  the  story  of  his  journey  by  land  and 
river  from  San  Jose"  de  Guatemala  to  Carmen  on  the  Mexican  Gulf.  This  journey 
is  so  interesting  in  many  ways,  that  Mr.  Whetham's  sprightly  work  may  fairly 
rank  as  one  of  those  rarer  books  of  travel  which  tell  us  something  that  is  really 
new  and  quite  worth  telling.  It  has  enabled  him  to  present  us  with  some  charm- 
ing pictures  of  a  curious  country." — Graphic. 

"  A  bright  and  lively  account  of  interesting  travel.  We  have  not  met  anywhere 
a  truer  picture  of  Central  American  scenery  and  surroundings."— Globe. 
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THROUGH    FEANCE    AND    BELGIUM,    BY 

RIVER  AND  CANAL,  IN  THE  STEAM  YACHT   "  YTENE." 

By  W.  J.  C.  MOENS,  R.V.Y.C.    1  vol.  8vo.   With  Illustrations.    15s. 

"This  book  is  pleasantly  written,  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  objects  of 

interest  are  fresh  and  lively,  and  are  interspersed  with  entertaining  anecdote.    Mr. 

Moens  gives  very  valuable  information  to  his  yachting  readers."— Sporting  Gazette. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  TABLE.   By  J.  C. 

JEAFFRESON.     2  vols.  8vo.    30s. 

"This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last.  No  one  ought  to  be 
without  it.  Bacy  anecdotes  coruscate  on  every  page." — Morning  Post. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  OR,  EVERY-DAY  LIFE  IN 

SPAIN.  By  Mrs.  HARVEY,  of  Ickwell-Bury,  Author  of  "  Turkish 
Harems  and  Circassian  Homes."  Second  Edition.  I  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

EAMBLES  IN  ISTEIA,  DALMATIA,  AND  MON- 
TENEGRO.   By  R.  H.  R.    1  vol.  8vo.    14s. 

PEAELS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  J.  W.  BODDAM- 

WHETHAM.     1  vol.  Demy  8vo,  with  8  Illustrations.    15s. 

"  The  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Whetham's  work  are  of  a  very  high  order.  His 
descriptions  are  vivid,  the  comments  upon  what  he  saw  judicious,  and  there  is  an 
occasional  dash  of  humour  and  of  pathos  which  stirs  our  sympathies."— Athen&um. 

NOTES  OF  TEAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFEICA. 

By  C.  J.  ANDERSSON,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami,"  &c.  Edited  by 
L.  LLOYD,  Author  of  "  Field  Sports  of  the  North."  1  volume 
demy  8vo.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  15s.  bound. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  FLOEIDA  ;  With  a  Visit  to  Cuba. 

By  Captain  F.  T.  TOWNSHEND,  F.R.G.S.,  2nd  Life  Guards.  1  vol. 
8vc,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  15s. 

SPAIN  AND   THE    SPANIAEDS.      By    AZAMAT 

BATDK.     2  vols.  crown  8vo.     21s. 

TUEKISH  HAEEMS  &  CIECASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  MRS.  HARVEY,  of  Ickwell-Bury.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 

MEMOIES  OF  QUEEN  HOETENSE,  MOTHEE 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with."— Daily  News. 

EECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FEANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  LADY  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 
"  Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  matter." — Post. 

ON  THE  WING ;  A  SOUTHERN  FLIGHT.    By  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  ALFRED  MONTGOMERY.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GEEMAINS.      By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladye  Shakerley."     1  vol.     7s.  6d.  bound. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'JOHN  HALIFAX.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bonnd,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 
A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS 

ABOUT  WOMEN. 
A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 
NOTHING  NEW. 
MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 
A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 
WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   <SAM  SLICK/ 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 


INSTANCES. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE  ;   OR,  LIFE 

IN  A  COLONY. 
TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 


WORKS  BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bonnd,  and  illustrated,  price  5o. 


ADAM  GRAEME. 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

AGNES. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV. 

EDWARD  IRVING. 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

WORKS  BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 

DAVID  ELGINBROD.  I  ALEC  FORBES  OF 

ROBERT  FALCONER.  HOWGLEN. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


PAUL  FABER,   SURGEON.      By  GEORGE  MAC 

DONALD,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  David  Elgmbrod,"  "  Robert  Falconer," 
"  Alec  Forbes,"  &c.     3  vols. 

KELVERDALE.    By  the  EARL  OF  DESART.    3  vols. 
A  YOUNG  MAN'S  FANCY.    By  Mrs.  FORRESTER, 

Author  of  "  Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  &c.     3  vols. 

LOVE  LOYAL.    By  MARY  C.  ROWSELL.    3  vols. 
A    BROKEN    FAITH.      By  IZA  DUFFUS-HARDY, 

Author  of  "  Only  a  Love-Story,"  "  Glencairn,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Miss  Hardy  has  increased  her  literary  reputation  by  '  A  Broken  Faith.'    Its 
chief  merits  consist  in  dramatic  force,  in  the  artistic  and  vigorous  management  of 
the  incidents^  and  the  lifelike  delineation  of  character.  We  dismiss  these  attractive 
volumes  with  warm  praise." — Court  Journal* 

MICHELLE  AND  LITTLE  JACK.    By  FRANCES 

MAKTIN,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Angelique  Arnauld."  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

"  These  stories  are  masterpieces.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  English  tale 
fit  to  be  compared  with  them  in  their  own  sphere  of  literary  art.  The  stamp  of 
genius  is  apparent  in  every  page." — Examiner. 

"  Far  above  the  average  of  novels  in  literary  merit,  greatly  above  in  moral  tone 
and  purpose,  and  equal  in  interest  to  any  novel  of  the  season,  is  the  volume  which 
contains  the  tales  of  Michelle  and  Little  Jack." — John  Bull. 

A  TRUE  MARRIAGE.    By  EMILY  SPENDER,  Author 

of  "  Restored,"  "  Son  and  Heir,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  thoroughly  pleasant  and  satisfactory  book.  It  is  a  genuine  story  of  human 
concerns  and  interests  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  world  of  every-day  experience, 
rather  than  in  the  world  of  fancy  or  of  fiction." — Athenaeum. 

"  A  very  pleasant  and  clever  novel.  Its  strong  point  lies  in  its  admirable  and 
lifelike  delineations  of  character."— Post. 

UNDER  TEMPTATION.  By  the  Author  of  "Ur- 
sula's Love  Story,"  "  Beautiful  Edith,'"  &c.  3  vols. 

"An  extremely  clever  story,  remarkably  well  told.  The  portraits  are  all  excel- 
lent."— Morning  Post. 

"A  most  carefully  written  and  complicated  tale." — Athenseum. 

MRS.   GREY'S   REMINISCENCES.      By   LADY 

BLAKE,  Author  of  "  Claude,"  "  Ruth  Maxwell,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  satisfactory,  amusing,  and  attractive  book." — Examiner. 
"  Lady  Blake's  volumes  are  altogether  so  entertaining  that  they  deserve  to  be 
studied."— Post. 

A  CHEQUERED  LIFE.    By  Mrs.  DAY,  Author  of 

"  From  Birth  to  Bridal,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  genuine  story,  of  well  sustained  interest." — Spectator. 

"  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  taking  novel,  or  one  that  better  commands  the 
attention  and  interest  of  its  reader."— Post. 

WOOD  ANEMONE.     By  Mrs.  RANDOLPH,  Author 

of  "  Gentianella,"  "Wild  Hyacinth,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  charming  novel.  The  characters  are  natural  and  life-like.  It  is  written  in 
Mrs  Randolph's  very  best  manner." — John  Bull. 

MARGERY  TRAVERS.    By  Miss  BEWICKE,  Author 

of  "  Onwards,  but  Whither  ?"  &c.    *3  vols. 
"An  excellent  novel :  fresh,  interesting,  and  entertaining." — Sunday  Times. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  PRIMROSE  PATH.      By  Mrs.   OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant's  last  novel  has  merits  which  will  recommend  it  to  the  general 
public,  and  it  should  be  hailed  with  something  like  enthusiasm  by  all  who  happen 
to  have,  like  Sir  Ludovic  Leslie,  '  a  warm  heart  for  Fife.'  A  prettier  Scotch  story 
it  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  the  refinement  of  its  humour  and  picturesqueness  of 
its  descriptive  setting  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  There  is  not  a  character 
without  individuality  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other." — Athenasum. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  stories  which  have  proceeded  from  Mrs.  Oliphanfs- 
pen  of  late  years.  It  increases  greatly  in  power  and  interest  as  it  proceeds,  and 
abounds  with  humorous  touches  as  well  as  tender  and  delicate  passages.  The 
heroine  is  fresh  and  charming." — Morning  Post. 

THE  BUBBLE  REPUTATION.    By  KATHARINE 

KING,  Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Miss  King  is  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  several  novels  of  a  more  or 
less  military  character.  '  The  Bubble  Keputation '  is  quite  equal  to  its  predecessors. 
The  plot  is  ingenious,  and  the  interest  sustained  to  the  last." — Athenaeum. 

"A  very  good  work.  It  is  eminently  readable,  and  will  add  to  Miss  King's 
reputation.  The  characters  are  strongly  drawn." — Examiner. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.     By  Mrs.  MOLES- 
WORTH  (ENNIS  GRAHAM),  Author  of  "  The  Cuckoo  Clock," &c.  Second 
Edition.     3  vols. 
"  We  have  read  '  Hathercourt  Eectory '  with  not  a  little  pleasure.    The  tone  of 

the  book  is  healthy  throughout." — Saturday  Review. 

HIS  LAST  STAKE.    By  SHIRLEY  SMITH,  Author 

of  "  All  for  Herself,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"An  extremely  interesting  story,  written  in  a  style  much  above  the  average  of 
contemporary  works  of  fiction.  An  excellent  novel,  abounding  throughout  with 
striking  episodes.  It  is  well  worth  reading." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  novel  is  well  and  briskly  written.  The  characters  are  interesting  and  life- 
like, and  the  plot  has  the  merit  of  enlisting  the  reader's  interest  at  once." — John  Bull. 

BROTHER  GABRIEL.    By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Author  of  "  Kitty,"  "  Bridget,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  book  may  be  read  with  pleasure.  It  is  carefully  written,  and  contains  very 
pleasant  sketches  of  character." — Academy. 

CALEB  BOOTH'S  CLERK.    By  Mrs.  G.  LINNAEUS 

BANKS,  Author  of  "  The  Manchester  Man,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  book  is  written  with  power  and  is  a  capital  story,  which  we  found  it 
difficult  to  lay  down."— Spectator. 

"  A  novel  of  no  ordinary  power  and  intellect." — Sunday  Times. 

RUBY  GREY.    By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.      Third 

Edition.     3  vols. 

"  This  novel  is  one  which  everyone  fond  of  an  exciting  story,  with  a  good  deal 
of  human  interest  in  it,  should  read,  and  upon  which  it  is  pleasant  to  congratulate 
the  author." — Morning  Post. 

BOTH  IN  THE  WRONG.    By  Mrs.  JOHN  KENT 

SPENDER,  Author  of  "Mark  Eylmer's  Revenge,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  The  tone  of  this  novel  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  it  is  written  with  care.    In 
Mrs.  Elmore  the  author  has  drawn  a  beautiful  and  noble  character." — P.  M.  Gazette. 

THE  HAZARD  OF  THE  DIE.    By  Mrs.  ALFRED 

W.  HUNT,  Author  of  "  Thornicroft's  Model,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  very  pleasing  book."— AtheiiiKum. 
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Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8vo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

LODGE'S     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 

'THE  fORTY-SEVENTE  EDITION  TOE  1878  IS  NOW  READY. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  hi  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Koyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Koyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"  This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post.  • 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
.authority  on  the  subject"— Standard. 
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ILLUSTRATED   BY   SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HUNT,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POYNTER,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volnme,  elegantly  printed,  bonnd,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 
1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'  Nature  and  Human  Nature '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humoroua 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain. 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pasy 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  ia 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant."— Athenseum. 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  "-Post. 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  tho- 
subject  of  universal  admiration." — Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenaeum. 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect" — Athenseum. 
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10.  THE  OLD  COUET  SUBUEB.  By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

11.  MAEGAEET  AND  HEE  BEIDESMAIDS. 

"  "We  recommend  all  who  are  hi  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
.ginality  about  it  quite  charming."— Athenseum, 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform."— Examiner. 

13.  DAEIEN.     By  ELIOT  WAEBUETON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross 'has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.  It  will  please  its  thousands."— Olobe. 

14.  FAMILY  EOMANCE. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book."— Standard. 

15.  THE  LAIED  OF  NOELAW.     By  MES.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— Times. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

18.  FEEEE'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBEET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Post. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDEED  FIEES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax  '  and 
The  Caxtons.'  "—Standard. 

20.  THE  EOMANCE  OF  THE  FOEUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm." — Illustrated  News. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— Athenaeum. 

22.  STUDIES  FEOM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday  Review. 

23.  GEANDMOTHEE'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— Athenxum, 
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24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  0.  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  delightful  book." — Athenssum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

25.  NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Athenxum. 

26.  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenaeum.  "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

27.  LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work."— Examiner. 

28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  Tho  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like." — Times. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '—Athenaeum. 

32,  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Post 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault" — Times. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenaeum. 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenaeum. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

36.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  Ufa"— Examiner. 
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37.  NEW  AMERICA.     By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well" — Times. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book."— Saturday  Review. 

38.  ROBERT     FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  *  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
Interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— Athenaeum. 

39.  THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.— Athenaeum. 

40.  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.  The  interest  never  flags.  The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

41.  DAVID  ELGINBROD.  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  readers." — Times. 

42.  A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender,  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit."— Examiner. ' 

43.  HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.    The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

44.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read." — Standard. 

45.  THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  "has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
sketches  in  this  work." — United  Service  Magazine. 

46.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  A  Hose  in  June  '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its- 
own  with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 

47.  MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

48.  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn."— Times. 

49.  LIFE    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFES'SOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the 
most  popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— Spectator. 
"This  bjQQkTy'w^l  ©ijitwi,  and  of  thrilling  interest." — Academy, 
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